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THE  BACKGROUM)  AND  PURPOSE  OF  THE  FACT  BOOK 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Aging.— The  White  House  Conference  on  Aging 
is  being  planned  as  a  part  of  a  broad  program  to  stimulate  planning  action  and 
organization  in  the  field  of  aging  by  local,  state,  and  federal  governments 
and  voluntary  organizations.  The  public  law  setting  up  this  conference  assigns 
the  responsibility  for  its  planning  and  conduct  to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  with  the  cooperation  of  other  federal  departments  and 
agencies.  The  staff  appointed  to  plan  the  conference,  with  the  guidance  of  an 
advisory  committee  provided  in  the  legislation,  has  specified  that  the  conference 
will  be  held  in  the  national  capital  on  January  9-12,  1961. 

Role  of  the  federal  government . —During  1959  and  i960  the  federal  govern- 
ment, through  its  various  programs,  has  been  encouraging  and  assisting  state 
governments  to  assume  a  larger  share  in  the  provision  of  needed  services  to  older 
people.  In  the  development  of  state  action  programs,  it  has  been  emphasized 
that  voluntary  organizations  should  be  encouraged  to  recognize  their  opportuni- 
ties for  service  in  the  field*  In  line  with  these  basic  interests  of  the  fed- 
eral government,  the  planners  for  the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging  have 
recognized  the  need  for  study  and  research  preparatory  to  the  conference.  If 
state  and  local  governments  and  local  voluntary  organizations  and  groups  are  to 
be  effective  in  implementing  action  programs,  it  is  necessary  that  there  be  a 
careful  examination  of  the  needs  within  states  and  local  areas,  of  the  existing 
resources  to  meet  these  needs,  and  of  the  most  effective  ways  of  implementing 
programs  responsive  to  these  needs. 

Grants  to  the  states.— As  a  means  of  prompting  preparatory  activity,  the 
governments  of  every  state  and  territory  have  been  informed  of  the  availability 
of  grants  ranging  from  a  minimum  of  .$5,000  to  a  maximum  of  $15,000  to  provide 
financial  assistance  in  planning  for  the  conference  and  participating  therein. 
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In  Florida  Governor  LeRoy  Collins  has  designated  the  Florida  Development  Com- 
mission as  the  state  agency  with  the  authority  to  assume  responsibility  for 
organizing  and  conducting  Florida's  preparation  for  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging. 

Roles  of  the  Florida  Development  Commission  and  the  Citizens  Advisory 
Committee .--According  to  the  state  plan  approved  by  the  Governor,  the  Florida 
Development  Commission  will  act  as  liaison,  repository  and  secretariat  to  the 
nine-man  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Aged  which  has  been  appointed  by 
the  Governor.  This  Citizens  Advisory  Committee,  in  cooperation  with  the  manager 
of  the  Retirement  Department  of  the  Florida  Development  Commission,  has  ap- 
pointed nine  subcommittees  to  study  and  assemble  information  about  aging  and 
the  aged  in  Florida.  These  committees  have  been  conducting  surveys  and  as- 
sembling information  and,  on  the  basis  of  their  findings,  will  make  reports  at 
a  state-wide  conference  to  be  held  in  Tallahassee  on  June  20  and  21,  I960. 

Nature  of  fact  book.-- Coincii-nt  with  the  activities  of  these  committees, 
work  has  been  underway  to  assemble  from  existing  sources  a  fact  book  on  aging  in 
Florida.  This  book  is  designed  to  bring  together  the  most  recent,  relevant 
information  and  to  highlight  facts  that  will  enable  those  studying  the  various 
problems  of  older  people  to  ascertain  not  only  the  conditions  in  Florida  but  to 
relate  these  to  conditions  in  other  states  and  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

Uses  of  fact  book.— It  is  believed  that  the  information  in  this  fact  book 
should  be  integrated  with  the  material  contained  in  the  various  reports  of  the 
subcommittees.  This  would  provide  one  comprehensive  volume  in  which  all  of  the 
latest  information  in  this  field,  as  it  relates  to  Florida,  would  be  available. 
This  is  one  of  the  important  ways  in  which  the  information  in  the  present  fact 
book  can  be  utilized.  A  second  and  immediate  use  of  the  fact  book  is  as  a 
source  book  of  information  that  can  be  studied  by  the  individual  subcommittees  in 
conjunction  with  the  materials  each  such  committee  has  assembled.  In  many 
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instances  information  in  related  fields  will  be  useful  to  these  subcommittees 
in  more  effectively  coordinating  their  efforts. 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  FACT  BOOK 

The  information  in  the  book  pertains  to  the  fourteen  broad  subject  areas 
identified  in  the  Guide  for  State  Surveys  on  Aging,  published  by  the  Staff  for 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  In  two  instances,  subject  areas  were  combined  ("Health" 
with  "Mental  Health,"  and  "Education"  with  "Research,  Training,  Demonstrations, 
and  Role  of  Universities  and  Colleges")  so  that  there  are  twelve  major  divisions 
or  chapters  in  the  book.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  compartmentalize  the  infor- 
mation into  these  arbitrary  divisions  because  the  subject  matter  is  interrelated 
and  at  times  difficult  to  classify.  Nevertheless,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
follow  the  broad  plan  suggested  in  the  guide  book. 

Within  the  individual  chapters  the  statistical  tables  are  arranged  to  show, 
in  order,  (in  cases  where  appropriate  and  data  are  available)  national  statistics, 
comparative  state  statistics,  Florida  statistics,  and  finally  county  statistics. 
In  all  cases  the  comments  precede  the  selected  tabulations. 
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CHAPTER  ONE 
POPULATION  BACKGROUND 

Nature  of  the  Data 

Population  data  are  basic  to  the  study  of  aging  and  the  aged.  The 
primary  source  of  information  is  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Complete 
nationwide  censuses  of  population  are  taken  at  ten-year  intervals— the  most 
recent  one  just  having  been  completed.  A  few  preliminary  releases  from 
this  census  are  becoming  available  but  detailed  information  summarizing  the 
number  and  characteristics  of  older  people  *rill  not  be  available  for  several 
months.  Nevertheless,  a  great  deal  of  recent  information  is  in  hand  that 
is  useful  in  assessing  the  attributes  of  the  older  population,  both  for  the 
nation  as  a  whole  and  for  states  and  local  areas.  This  information  comes 
from  sample  area  surveys  carried  out  by  the  U.  S.  Census  Bureau  and  by  other 
governmental  agencies.  Although  some  of  the  population  figures  do  not  have 
the  degree  of  currency  that  might  be  preferred,  from  them  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  a  rather  accurate  assessment  of  the  age  structure  of  the  population 
and  of  various  of  its  other  attributes. 

Highlights  of  Population  Data 

Number  of  older  persons.-- Since  1900  the  population  of  the  United  States 
has  more  than  doubled,  but  the  number  of  persons  h$  to  6U  years  of  age  has 
tripled  and  the  number  aged  65  and  over  has  more  than  quadrupled.  (See  Table 
1.)  No  specific  chronological  age  marks  the  time  at  which  conditions  ad- 
versely affecting  older  people  set  in,  but  it  is  known  that  many  older  people 
are  confronted  with  problems  of  income  maintenance,  employment,  health, 
family  status,  and  housing.  Thus,  it  is  significant  that  51  million  people 
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in  the  United  States  are  h$  or  older  and  15.3  million,  or  approximately 
one-twelfth  of  the  population,  are  65  or  older.  The  latest  estimates  for 
Florida  show  that  more  than  one-fourth  of  its  population  is  h$  or  older  and 
one-tenth  65  or  older.  (See  Table  13.)  From  1900  to  1958  while  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  was  increasing  129  per  cent,  the  population  of 
Florida  increased  737  per  cent.  However,  while  the  nation's  population  aged 
65  and  older  was  increasing  389  per  cent,  Florida's  increase  in  this  seg- 
ment was  3,159  per  cent.  (See  Table  13.)  In  absolute  numbers,  Florida's 
older  population  increased  from  13,9Ul  in  1900  to  li53»000  in  1958.  Whereas 
in  1900  this  age  group  represented  but  2.6  per  cent  of  Florida's  population, 
in  1958  it  accounted  for  10.2  per  cent.  An  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
people  in  the  age  ranges  of  US  to  6k  years  has  occurred  also  in  each  suc- 
cessive decade  during  the  first  sixty  years  of  the  present  century.  The 
continued  aging  of  Florida's  population  is  in  part  attributable  to  the  na- 
tionwide trend,  but  its  more  pronounced  increases  are  the  result  of  the 
substantial  migration  of  older  people  into  Florida  from  other  parts  of  the 
United  States.  (See  Table  lit.) 

Increased  ratio  of  the  number  of  dependent  persons  .—The  rapid  rates  of 
growth  in  the  younger  and  older  age  groups  compared  to  the  relatively  slower 
rates  of  growth  of  those  in  the  middle  age  groups  have  brought  about  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  persons  in  the  dependent 
ages  (under  18  years  and  65  years  and  over)  to  the  number  in  the  productive 
ages  (18  to  61*  years).  (See  Table  2.)  By  1959  there  were  80  persons  in  the 
dependent  ages  for  every  100  persons  of  working  age*  In  Florida  there  were 
86  to  every  100  persons  *£  working  age.  (See  Table  12.) 

Number  reaching  eligible  age  for  Social  S ecur ity . —There  have  been  sig- 
nificant increases  since  the  1930's,  when  the  Social  Security  program  was 
started,  in  the  number  of  persons  reaching  the  age  of  eligibility  for  Social 
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Security  benefits.  In  the  decade  from  1930  to  19^0,  the  average  number  of 
persons  reaching  age  65  was  758,000,  whereas  in  1958-59  the  number  had  in- 
creased to  1,2U8,000.  (See  Table  3.)  In  Florida  between  19h0  and  1950  the 
average  annual  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  65  and  over  was  less  than 
11,000  per  year;  however,  between  1958  and  1959  the  increase  amounted  to 
35,000.  (See  Table  13.) 

Proportion  of  females  increases.— In  1950,  for  the  first  time  in  the  na- 
tion's history,  the  census  showed  more  females  than  males  in  the  total  popu- 
lation. At  that  time  there  were  about  600,000  more  women  than  men.  By  1959 
females  outnumbered  males  about  1,800,000.  There  was  an  excess  of  3,200,000 
females  25  years  of  age  and  over  and  of  about  1,500,000  aged  65  and  over.  In 
Florida  in  1950  there  were  121,503  females  65  and  over  compared  to  115,971 
males  in  this  age  group.  (See  Table  lh.) 

Life  span  changes  continue  to  influence  sex  ratio.— Since  the  turn  of  the 
century  the  average  life  span  for  women  in  the  United  States  has  increased 
from  1*8  years  in  1900  to  72  years  in  i960.  For  men  the  average  life  span 
has  increased  from  U6  years  in  1900  to  66  years  in  i960.  Based  on  average 
life  expectancy  rates,  a  65  year  old  woman  can  now  expect  to  live  an  addi- 
tional 15  years,  while  a  65  year  old  man  can  expect  an  additional  13  years. 
While  presently  there  are  120  aged  women  to  every  100  aged  men,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  by  1980  the  ratio  will  be  139  to  100,  and  in  the  year  2000  it 
will  be  1U5  to  every  100.  In  the  more  advanced  age  categories  these  differ- 
ences in  numbers  will  be  even  more  pronounced.  For  example,  it  is  estimated 
that  by  the  year  2000  there  will  be  I69  women  65  years  and  over  for  every 
100  men  in  this  age  category. 

Widowed  females  largest  group  in  aged  population.— The  unrelated  (single 
or  widowed)  aged  women  make  up  the  largest  single  group  in  the  aged  popula- 
tion. In  the  United  States  over  5  million  fall  into  this  category.  (See 
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Table  5.)  Among  the  aged  women  only  36  per  cent  are  married,  while  among 
aged  men  70  per  cent  are  married.  In  Florida  in  1950  unrelated  aged  women 
accounted  for  one-third  of  the  older  population,  (See  Table  16.)  On  the 
average  the  married  woman  can  expect  her  period  of  widowhood  to  extend  over 
a  period  of  eight  years. 

Uneven  distribution  of  the  population . —The  rates  of  increase  in  popula- 
tion have  varied  greatly  among  the  various  states  with  the  result  being  an 
uneven  distribution  of  the  older  population  relative  to  the  total  population. 
While  about  1  in  every  12  persons  in  the  country  is  65  years  of  age  and  over, 
this  ratio  varies  from  about  1  to  19  in  South  Carolina  to  about  1  in  9  in 
New  Hampshire.  The  most  recent  figures  for  Florida  show  its  ratio  to  be  1 
in  10.  The  variations  in  the  relative  proportions  are  even  greater  among 
counties  and  communities.  In  Florida  in  1950  the  proportion  of  older  persons 
ranged  from  Iwl  per  cent  in  Okaloosa  County  to  21.6  per  cent  in  Osceola 
County.  Thus,  the  relative  needs  of  community  services  for  the  aging  popu- 
lation differ  greatly  from  one  local  area  to  another. 

Urban  versus  rural  population .  —In  1950  only  hh  per  cent  of  the  older  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  lived  in  urbanized  areas.  Thus,  the  majority  as 
well  as  the  greatest  relative  proportion  of  them  lived  in  medium-  and  small- 
sized  communities  and  other  rural  areas.  (See  Table  6.) 

Other  attributes  will  be  discussed  in  other  chapters.— In  subsequent  chap- 
ters of  this  book  other  characteristics  of  the  older  population  will  be  pre- 
sented. Among  these  will  be  employment,  health,  income  maintenance,  rehabil- 
itation, education,  and  housing. 
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Table  1.— THE  AGING  POPULATION:  TOTAL  POPULATION,  POPULATION  AGED  U5  TO 
6U,  AND  POPULATION  AGED  65  AKD  OVER,  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1900  TO  1959 

WITH  PROJECTIONS  FOE  1975 


Total  population  I  Population  U5  to  6Ui   Population  65  and  over 


Year 


Number 

in 
thou- 
sands 


Per  cent! 
increase 
since 
1900 


Number 

in 
thou- 
sands 


Per  cent  !  Number 


increase 
since 
1900 


in 
thou- 
sands 


Per 

Per  cent;  cent  of 
increase?  total 
since  j  popu- 
1900  :  lation 


1900 

75,995 

Ml 

10, loo 

— 

1910 

91,972 

21 

13,U21* 

29 

1920 

105,711 

39 

17,030 

eh 

1930 

122,775 

62 

2l,Ul5 

106 

19l*0 

131,669 

73 

26,08U 

151 

1950 

151,132 

99 

30,720 

195 

1958  (July) 

17U,05h 

129 

35,2U2 

239 

1959  (July) 
Projection:^ 

177,103 

133 

35,853 

2U5 

1975:  AA 

228,1^63 

201  • 

B 

221,522 
211;,  580 

191  . 
182 

13,152 

315 

C 

206,907 

172 

— — 

U.l 

28 

U.3 

60 

U.7 

115 

5.U 

193 

6.8 

296 

8.1 

389 

8.6 

399 

8.7 

:  9.0 

571 

j  9.3 
9.6 

3,080 
3,950 

U,933 

6,63U 

9,019. 

12,195 1 

15,0U7 

15,380 


20,655 

1 10.0 

^Adjusted  for  age  biases  in  nonwhite  population  as  enumerated. 
2pr  objections  are  for  population  of  continental  United  States  and  Armed  Forces 
overseas  based  on  the  following  four  assumptions  as  to  the  future  course  of 
fertility: 

AA:  195U-55  fertility  levels  remain  constant  to  1975. 
A:  1950-53  levels  continue  to  1975. 
B:  1950-53  levels  continue  to  1965,  then  decline  to  about  the  19U0  level  by 

1975. 
C:  1950-53  levels  decline  from  1953  to  about  the  I9I1O  level  by  1975. 
These  assumptions  do  not  exhaust  the  possible  range  of  reasonable  variation 
as  to  fertility. 

Sources :  Data  for  1900-UO  from  Bureau  of  the  Census,  United  States  Census  of 
Population:  1950,  Vol.  II.  Data  for  1950,  1958  and  1959  from  Current  Popula- 
tion Reports,  Population  Estimates,  Series  P-25,  No.  212.  Projections  for 
1975  from  Current  Population  Reports,  Population  Estimates,  Series  P-25,  No. 
123,  Data  for  1950  and  thereafter  include  Armed  Forces  overseas. 
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Table    2 ,— TOTAL  CIVILIAN  POPULATION  AND  NUMBER  IN  SELECTED  AGE  GROUPS,   JULY 

OF  EACH  YEAR,  19l*0  TO  DATE 

(Continental  U.S.j  data  corrected  for  underenumeration  of  those  under  5  years) 


July 

of 
year 


Total    [ 
civilian 
population 


Number  of  persons  aged- 
65  and  \        18-61*    J    Under 
over  18 


Under 
5 


191*0 
19U1 
191*2 

1913 
19UU 
191*5 
191*6 
191*7 
191*8 
191*9 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1951* 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 


Number  (in  thousands) 


132,519 

9,031 

82,262'     • 

1*1,226 

11,1*1*0 

i        132,1*50 

9,288 

82,018 

1*1,11*1* 

11,705 

131,792 

9,583 

80,998 

1*1,211 

12,151 

128,31*2 

9,866 

76,869 

1*1,607 

12,859 

127,51*5 

10,11*6 

75,678 

1*1,721 

13,361 

128,1)01* 

10,U93 

75,767 

1*2,11*1* 

13,810 

!        139,210 

10,827     ' 

85,799 

1*2,581* 

H*,069 

11*3,385 

11,185 

88,080 

1*1*,120 

15,225 

.11*5,981 

11,538 

89,117 

1*5,326 

15,732 

11*8,385 

11,920 

89,883 

1*6,582 

16,1*11* 

151,00U 

12,286 

90,900 

1*7,818 

17,122 

151,881* 

12,61*1* 

89,839 

1*9,1*01 

18,025 

153,168 

12,995 

90,071* 

51,099 

17,961 

156,8ii8 

13,333 

90,681 

52,831* 

18,21*9 

159,888 

13,698 

91,587 

51,603 

18,630 

163,109 

H*,069 

92,591 

56,1*1*9 

19,107 

166,01*2 

H*,l*26 

93,366 

58,250 

19,1*82 

168,368 

11*,  750 

9l*,300 

59,317 

19,153 

171,1*20 

15,01*7 

95,133 

61,21*0 

19,512 

17l*,566 

16,379 

96,056 

63,131 

19,795 

Index  (191*0=100) 


191*0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

106. 0 

191*1 

99.9 

102.8 

97.7 

99.8 

102.3 

191*2 

99.5 

106.1 

98.5 

100.0 

106.2 

191*3 

96.8 

109.2 

98.1* 

100.9 

112.1* 

191*1* 

96.2 

112.3 

92.0 

101.2 

116.8 

191*5 

96.9 

116.2 

92.1 

102.2 

120.7 

191*6 

105.0 

119.9 

101*.  3 

103.3 

123.0 

191*7 

108.2 

123.9 

107.1 

107.0 

133.1 

19U8 

110.2 

127.8 

108.3 

109.9 

137.5 

191*9 

112.0 

132.0 

109.3 

113.0 

11*3.5 

1950 

113.9 

136.0 

110.5 

116.0 

11*9.7 

1951 

111*  .6 

11*0.0 

109.2 

119.8 

157.6 

1952 

116.3 

11*3.9 

109.5 

123.9 

157.0 

1953 

118  ,U 

11*7.6 

110.2 

128.2 

159.5 

1951* 

120.7 

151.7 

111.3 

132.1* 

162.8 

1955 

123.1 

155.8 

112.6 

136.9 

167.0 

1956 

125.3 

159.7 

113.5 

11*1.3 

170.3 

1957 

127.1 

163.3 

111*  .6 

1L3.9 

167.1* 

1958 

129.1* 

166.6 

115.6 

11*8.5 

170.6 

1959 

131.7 

1.70.3 

116.8 

153.1 

173.0 

Source:  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Re* 
ports,  Series  P-25. 
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Table  3.— NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  REACHING  SELECTED  AGES:  1930  TO  1959 

(In  thousands) 


6  years  j  lU  years  18  years! 


[TI     I  Female,  "   Male, 
21  yearsj  65  yearsj  62  years  I  q  years 


Fiscal  Year 


1958-59 

3,830 

2,712 

2,U02 

2,271; 

1,281; 

753 

609 

1957-58 

3,729 

2,751 

2,299 

2,183 

1,263 

736 

603 

1956-57 

3,656 

2,917 

2,303 

2,180 

1,2U2 

722 

597 

1955-56 

3,517 

2,555 

2,261 

2,162 

1,219 

708 

590 

195U-55 

3,537 

2,392 

2,170 

2,071; 

1,196 

69U 

582 

1953-5U 

3,530 

2,290 

2,167 

.  2,097 

1,172 

678 

575 

1952-53 

3,802 

2,29h 

2,152 

2,169 

1,151 

662 

569 

1951-52 

2,751 

2,253 

2,065 

2,2U3 

1,135 

61*6 

562 

1950-51 

2,72U 

2,161 

2,087 

2,267 

1,120 

630 

551; 

Annual  Average 

1950-59 

3,U53 

2,U8U 

2,212 

2,183 

1,198 

692 

582 

19UO-50 

2,300 

2,235 

2,3U1 

2,373 

985 

550 

1*90 

1930-iiO 

2,290 

2,U33 

2,368 

2,291 

758 

U29 

386 

Source:  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-25, 

No.  212 

Table  U.--SEX  RATIO  OF  THE  POPULATION,  BY  AGE:  1900  TO  1959 
(Ratio  of  males  to  females) 


All 

Under 

25  to 

US  to 

6^ 

Year 

ages 

25 

Ik 

1         6U 

and 

1 

\     years 

years 

years 

over 

1959 

98.0 

103.6 

• 

96.9 

9l|.5 

82.8 

1950 

99.2 

102  .U 

97.1 

99.8 

89.6 

19U0, 

100.9 

101.1 

98.U 

105.0 

95.3 

1930?- 

102.5 

100.9 

101.7 

109.0 

100.1; 

19201 
1910* 
19001 

ioU.i 

100.1; 

105.1; 

1H4.U 

101.6 

106.0 

101.8 

110.3 

111;  .7 

101. 1; 

lOii.U 

100.7 

109.0 

111.1 

102.2 

■'■Excludes  the  small 

number  in  th 

e  Armed  Forces  abroad. 

Source i 

Current  Population  Repor 

ts,  Series 

P-25,   No.  212. 
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Table  5.  —MARITAL  STATUS  BY  SELECTED  AGES  AND  SEX,  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES: 

CIVILIAN  POPULATION,  MARCH  1959 

(The  "civilian  population"  includes  about  1,007,000  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  in  1959  living  off  post  or  with  their  families  on  post  but  excludes 
all  other  members  of  the  Armed  Forces.  Figures  given  are  for  thousands  of 
persons.) 


Year,  marital  i 

Total, 

35  to 

1*5  to  1 

55  to 

65  to 

75 

status,  and 

ll*  years 

1*1* 

51* 

eh 

7U 

and 

sex 

and  over 

years 

years 

years 

years 

over 

1959 

Male 

Total 

59,258 

11,51*1 

9,970 

7,358 

l*,7l<l 

2,205 

Single 

111,  768 

l,0lj0 

8l6 

628 

331 

163 

Married 

1*1,236 

10,168 

8,696 

6,060 

3,621 

1,293 

Wife  present 

39,529 

9,775 

8,309 

5,718 

3,1*91 

1,229 

Wife  absent 

1,707 

393 

387 

312 

130 

61* 

Widowed 

2,161 

73 

181* 

1*62 

689 

726 

Divorced 

1,093 

260 

271* 

208 

100 

23 

Per  cent 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Single 

21*. 9 

9.0 

8.2 

8.5 

7.0 

7.1* 

Married 

69.6 

88.1 

87.2 

82  .U 

76.1* 

58.6 

Wife  present 

66.7 

8U.7 

83.3 

78.1 

73.6 

55.7 

Wife  absent 

2.9 

3.1* 

3.9 

1*.2 

2.7 

2.9 

Widowed 

3.6 

0.6 

1.8 

6.3 

ll*.5 

32.9 

Divorced 

1.8 

2.3 

2.7 

2.8 

2.1 

1.0 

Female 

Total 

63,561 

12,091; 

10,381* 

7,915 

5,361 

2,981* 

Single 

11,881* 

736 

8l8 

565 

391* 

236 

Married 

1*2,127 

10,535 

8,ll*l* 

5,157 

2,1*97 

622 

Husband  present 

39,529 

9,927 

7,667 

1*,8°0 

2,379 

561 

Husband  absent 

2,598 

608 

1*77 

267 

118 

61 

Widowed 

8,002 

378 

1,052 

1,9UU 

2,388 

2,109 

Divorced 

1,51*8 

I*li5 

370 

21*9 

85 

17 

Per  cent 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Single 

18.7 

6.1 

7.9 

7.1 

7.3 

7.9 

Married 

66.3 

87.1 

78.U 

65.2 

U6.6 

20.8 

Husband  present 

62.2 

82.1 

73.8 

61.8 

uu.u 

18.8 

Husband  absent 

t*.l 

5.0 

I*  .6 

3.1* 

2.2 

2.0 

Widowed 

12.6 

3.1 

10.1 

2l*  .6 

lil*. 5 

70.7 

Divorced 

2.1* 

3.7 

3.6 

3.1 

1.6 

0.6 

Source:  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-20, 

No.  96. 
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Table    6.—  TOTAL  POPULATION  AND  POPULATION  AGED  65  AND  OVER  IN  CONTINENTAL 
UNITED  STATES,   BY  SIZE  OF  PLACE  OF  RESIDENCE:     1950 

(In  thousands) 


— — — -—-———---—--—--— -—-—-—-■-  -          fotal        jPopulation  aged  65  and  oyer 

Size  of  place ;  population   I        Number        j     Per  cent 

Total  150,289    -  12.2US  8a 

In  urbanized  areas  69,115  5,U3  7*8 

Areas  of  3,000,000  or  more  21,l8b  1,670  "U9 

Central  cities  U4,209  1,135  8.0 

Urban  fringe   ,  6,975  535  7.7 

Areas  of  1,000,000  to  3,000,000  16,608  1,263  7j6 

Central  cities  10,106  BOU  8.0 

Urban  fringe  6,502  U59  7.1 

Areas  of  250,000  to  1,000,000  17,380  1,359  TVg 

Central  cities  12,992  1,075  8.3 

Urban  fringe  1»,388  28U  6.5 

Areas  of  less  than  250,000  13,91*2  1,122  jU> 

10,997  930  8.5 

2,916  191  6.5 

Outside  urbanized  areas  8l,17ti  6,832  §J± 

Places  of  25,000  or  more  7,108  603                   8.5 

Places  of  10,000  to  25,000  8,20U  722  8.8 

Places  of  2,500  to  10,000  11,822  1,092                    9.2 

Places  of  1,000  to  2,500  6,Wfl  662  10^3 

Nonfarm  6,311  6U8  10.3 

Farm  129  lfc  10.9 

Incorporated  places  of  less  than  1,000  It, Oil  5^0  13.5 

Nonfarm  3,796  516  13.6 

Farm  215  2U  U.2 

Other  rural  places  143,588  3,213  ]A 

Nonfarm  20,929  1,513                   7.2 

Farm      ___^_ 22,659 1,700 7.5 


Central  cities 
Urban  fringe 


Source;  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.S.  Census  of  Population:  1950,  Vol.  IV, 
Special  Reports,  Pt.  5,  Ch.  A,  Characteristics  by  Size  or  riace,  Table  1. 
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Table  7.— HOUSEHOLDS,  FAMILIES,  SUBFAMILIES,  AND  QUASI  HOUSEHOLDS,  AND 
POPULATION  IN  THESE  UNITS  BY  AGE,  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES,  URBAN  AND  RU- 
RAL: CIVILIAN  POPULATION,  MARCH  1959 

(Numbers  in  thousands.  In  this  report,  the  "civilian  population"  includes 
about  1,007,000  members  of  the  Armed  Fbrces  in  1959  living  off  post  or  with 
their  families  on  post,  but  excludes  all  other  members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
Average  (mean)  not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  150,000.) 


L 

Population  in  i 

anits 

Area  and  type 

1 

Under 

18  to 

~I*Tlo 

1  65  years 

of  unit 

All 

18 

1*1* 

61* 

and 

! 

ages 

years 

years 

years 

over 

UNITED  STATES 

Total1 

17U,U72 

62,1*61* 

61,087 

35,627 

15,291* 

Households 

171,912 

62,173 

60,108 

31*,  873 

11*,  758 

Families 

161, 97U 

61,998 

57,1*31 

31,170 

11,375 

Primary  families 

161,308 

61,793 

57,163 

31,011* 

11,338 

Secondary  families 

666 

205 

268 

156 

37 

Subfamilies 

ii,838 

2,331; 

1,920 

1*18 

166 

Quasi  households 

2,560 

291 

979 

751* 

536 

URBAN 

Total1 

10l*,730 

31*,  521 

37,296 

23,11*0 

9,773 

Households 

103,366 

31*,  1*26 

36,730 

22,706 

9,5ol* 

Families 

95,661; 

3U, 318 

31*,  1*72 

19,769 

7,105 

Primary  families 

95,229 

3U,198 

3!*,283 

19,672 

7,076 

Secondary  families 

1*35 

120 

189 

97 

29 

Subfamilies 

2,8U2 

1,328 

1,11*9 

270 

95 

Quasi  households 

1,361* 

95 

566 

1*31* 

269 

RURAL  NONFARM 

Total1 

1*8,651* 

19,531 

17,1*91 

7,993 

3,633 

Households 

U7>ii8o 

19,355 

17,078 

7,681 

3,366 

Families 

1*5,858 

19,322 

16,792 

7,132 

2,612 

Primary  families 

1*5,691* 

19,277 

16,732 

7,081 

2,60U 

Secondary  families 

16U 

1*5 

60 

51 

8 

Subfamilies 

1,10b 

533 

1*32 

92 

1*7 

Quasi  households 

1,171* 

182 

1*13 

312 

267 

RURAL  FARM 

Total1 

21,088 

8,Uo6 

6,300 

l*,l*9l* 

1,888 

Households 

21,066 

8,392 

6,300 

1*,1*86 

1,888 

Families 

20,1*52 

8,358 

6,167 

1*,  269 

1,658 

Primary  families 

20,385 

8,318 

6,11*8 

1*,261 

1,658 

Secondary  families 

67 

1*0 

19 

8 

— 

Subfamilies 

892 

1*73 

339 

56 

21* 

Quasi  households 

22 

11* 

... 

8 

Sum  of  figures  for  households  and  quasi  households. 

Source;  Current  Population  Reports ,  Series  P-20s  No.  100. 
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Table     8.-- CHARACTERISTICS  OF  FAMILIES  FY  TYPE;  WITH  HUSBAND-WIFE  FAMILIES 

BY  AGE  OP  HEAD, 

FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES: 

MARCH  1959 

■ 

(In  thousands) 

• 

j         Husband-wife  families 

by  age  of  head 

. 

Other 
fami- 

t 

1*5 

bb      \ 

Fami- 

;      Under    . 

to 

years  ! 

lies 

lies 

Subject 

Total 

!    w    i 

61* 

and    | 

with 

with 

years 

years   • 

over    | 

male 

female 

1 

head 

head 

COLOR 

All  families 

1*1*,  202 

20,081* 

13,883 

1*,618 

1,285 

U,332 

White 

ii0,209 

13,1*96 

12,875 

1*,338 

1,109 

3,391 

Nonwhite 

3,993 

1,588 

1,008 

280 

176 

91*1 

RESIDENCE 

All  families 

1Ui,202 

20,081* 

13,883 

1*,618 

1,285 

1,332 

Urban 

27,192 

11,756 

8,612 

2,778 

827 

3,219 

Rural  nonf arm 

12,006 

6,51*5 

3,298 

1,079 

256 

828 

Rural  farm 

5,ool* 

1,703 

1,973 

761 

202 

285 

■     AGE  OF  HEAD 

All  families 

1*1*,  202 

20,081* 

13,883 

1*,618 

1,285 

1^,332 

Under  25  years 

2,269 

2,082 

— 

37 

150 

25  to  3l*  years 

9,117 

8,398 

— 

107 

612 

35  to  lik  years 

10,686 

9,60l* 

— 

— 

220 

862 

1*5  to  5U  years 

9,Ui8 

— 

8,193 

— 

252 

1,003 

5S  to  61*  years 

6,662 

... 

5,690 

— .- 

268 

701* 

65  to  71*  years 

U,273 

— - 

3,1+29 

260 

581* 

75  years  and  over 

1,71*7 

««•« 

— 

1,189 

Hil 

U17 

SIZE  OF  FAMILY 

All  families 

1*1*,  202 

20,081* 

13,883 

1*,618 

1,285 

1,332 

2  persons 

H*,2l*7 

2,906 

5,222 

3,31*9 

773 

2,037 

3  persons 

9,581; 

k»079 

3,1*81* 

755 

21*1* 

1,022 

h  persons 

9,062 

5,636 

2,1*21 

262 

151 

592 

5  persons 

5,702 

3,866 

1,367 

132 

71 

266 

6  persons 

2,89l4 

1,938 

635 

68 

1*6 

207 

7  persons 

2,713 

1,659 

751* 

52 

1*0 

208 

Average  ("mean)  size 

3.66 

k.zh 

3.U2 

2.1*9 

2.93 

3.19 

Source:  Current  Population  Reports,  Series 

P-20,  No. 

100. 
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Table  9.-- ILLITERACY  OF  PERSONS  H;  YEARS  OLD  AND  OVER,  BY  COLOR ,  BY  AGE, 
RESIDENCE,  AND  REGION,  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES:  CIVILIAN  NONINSTITUTIONAL 

POPULATION,  MARCH  1959 

(Information  on  illiteracy  was  obtained  only  for  persons  completing  less  than 
6  years  of  school;  all  persons  completing  6  years  of  school  or  more  were  clas- 
sified as  literate.) 


Both  sexes   , 

Area,  age,  and  color 

Total 
population 

Illit( 

irate 

Number 

;    Per  cent 

All  Classes 

Total,  Ik  years  and  over 

121,373,000 

2,619,000 

2.2 

Ik  to  2I4  years 

25, lib,  000 

11*1*,  000 

o3> 

25  to  3k  years 

22,700,000 

252,000 

1.1 

35  to  kk  years 

23,1*1*3,000 

323,000 

l.U 

U5  to  5U  years 

20,135,000 

1*1*2,000 

2.2 

55  to  6k  years 

15,070,000 

1*87,000 

3.2 

65  years  and  over 

Hi, 907, 000 

971,000 

6.5 

Northeast 

32,61*9,000 

177,000 

1.5 

North  Central 

3U,U86,000 

331,000 

1.0 

South 

36,175,000 

1,565,000 

1*.3 

West 

18,063,000 

210,000 

1.3 

White 

Total,  H4.  years  and  over 

109,163,000 

1,709,000 

1.6 

111  to  2k  years 

21,997,000 

106,000 

o3 

25  to  3k  years 

20,166,000 

11*6,000 

0.7 

35  to  kk  years 

21,126,000 

182,000 

0.9 

kS  to  5U  years 

18,191,000 

21*1*,  000 

1.3 

55  to  6I4  years 

13,80U,000 

323,000 

2.3 

65  years  and  over 

13,876,000 

708,000 

5.1 

Northeast 

30,739,000 

1*1*6,000 

1.5 

North  Central 

32,21*0,000 

259,000 

0.8 

South 

29,275,000 

805,000 

2.7 

West 

16,909,000 

199,000 

1.2 

Nonwhite 

Total,  11*  years  and  over 

12,210,000 

910,000 

7.5 

lli  to  2k  years 

3,121,000 

38,000 

1.2 

25  to  3k  years 

2, 531;,  000 

106,000 

U.2 

35  to  kk  years 

2,317,000 

111, 000 

6.1 

lt5  to  5k  years 

1,91*1,000 

198,000 

10.2 

55  to  6I4.  years 

1,266,000 

161*,  000 

13.0 

65  years  and  over 

1,031,000 

263,000 

25.5 

Northeast 

1,910,000 

31,000 

1.6 

North  Central 

2,21*6,000 

75,000 

3.3 

South 

6,900,000 

760,000 

11.0 

West 

1,151*, 000 

kk, 000 

3.8 

Source:  Current  Population  Reports, 

Series  P-20, 

No.  99. 
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Table  10.— AGE  AND  SEX  OF  THE  CIVILIAN  POPULATION  1  YEAR  OLD  AND  OVER,   BY 
MOBILITY  STATUS  AND  TYPE  OF  MOBILITY,  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES:     MARCH  1956 

(In  thousands) 


Age  and  sex 


Same 
house 
(non- 
i  movers) 


Different  house  in  the  U.S.   (movers)         JAbroad 
Total  ;      Same   ;Different  c ounty (Migrant s)March 
i    county  I"  Within  j  Between  i    1* 

;  !    Total     j a  state  states    '  1955 


Both  sexes  127,U57  33,098  22,186  10,912  5,859 

1  to  U  years  10,589  U,25U  2,867  1,387  689 

5  to  13  years  23,212  5,550  3,861;  1,686  9U3 

lit  to  17  years  7,669  1,686  l,lU2  Shh  339 

18  and  19  years  2,786  1,162  7Ul  1*21  230 

20  to  2h  years  5,031  U,279  2,519  1,730  7U6 

25  to  29  years  7,571  3,693  2,5oU  1,189  6U6 

30  to  3U  years  9,119  3,o50  1,956  1,091  562 

35  to  UU  years  18,853  3,890  2,629  1,261  693 

US  to  6U  years  29,666  U,093  2,895  1,198  756 

65  years  and  over  12,961  l,UUl  1,039  U02  255 


5,053      91j2 
698        78 


7U3 
205 
191 


14i2 
1U7 


95 

7 

19 


98U  295 

5h3  168 

532  6U 

568  151 


63 
2 


Source:  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-20,  No.  73* 
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Table   H.--M0BILI1Y  BY  AGE:     NATIVE  POPULATION  IN  CONTINENTAL  UNITED 
STATES  RESIDING  IN  STATE  OF  BIRTH  OR  IN  OTHER  STATES,   1950 

(In  thousands) 


Age 


Native 
population 


Born  in 
state  of 
residence 


Born  in  other  states 


Number 


Per 
cent 


All  ages 

Under  5  years 
5  to  9  years 
10  to  19  years 
20  to  29  years 
30  to  39  years 
ijO  to  k9  years 
50  to  59  years 
60  to  69  years 
0  years  and  over 


138,073 


102,788 


i 


years 


35,28U 


25.6 


16,037 

lU,6k8 

1,389 

8.7 

13,062 

11,286 

1,777 

13.6 

21,375 

18,018 

3,357 

15.7 

22,673 

16,297 

6,376 

28.1 

21,1*20 

lii,U66 

6,951* 

32.5 

16,950 

11,109 

5, 81*1 

3U.5 

12,550 

8,115 

k,U3k 

35.3 

8,U37 

5,392 

3,oU5 

36.1 

5,568 

3,157 

2,112 

37.9 

Excludes  1,370,000  native  persons  with  state  of  birth  not  reported,  330,000 
native  persons  born  in  Territories,  possessions,  etc.,  and  96,000  native  per- 
sons born  abroad  of  American  parents. 

Source:  Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.  S.  Census  of  Population:   J95Q,   Vol.  IV,  Spe- 
cial  Reports,  Pt.  h,  Ch.  A,  State  of  Birth,  Table  10. 
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Table  12.— ESTIMATES  OF  CIVILIAN  POPULATION,  BY  AGE 
GROUPS:     JULY  1,  1958 

(In  thousands) 


United  States 

and 

States 


Total 
civilian 
population 


Under 
18 


"1 IB~to 

J     hk  years 


Age  Groups 
to  1*5  to 


61*  years 


65  years 
and  over 


U.S.  Total  inc. 

Alaska  and  Hawaii  172,153  6l,57li  60,206  35,293     15,081 

Alabama  3,138  1,223  1,085  590  2l*l 

Alaska  156  89  UO  22  6 

Arizona  1,152  1*89  *i07  181  75 

Arkansas  1,733  6U8  529  369  187 

California  13,953  5,030  h,9l$  2,830  1,178 

Colorado  1,622  607  570  305  139 

Connecticut  2,351  78U  835  5Ui  220 

Delaware  1*36  161  161  83  32 

D.  of  Columbia  806  233  319  19U  61 

Florida  l*,l*2l*  1,591  l,60l*  775  U53 

Georgia  3,718  1,1*78  1,296  680  261* 

Hawaii  577  21*5  210  9l  28 

Idaho  61*7  252  217  122  56 

Illinois  9,9h9  3,316  3,li92  2,226  9lh 

Indiana  1*,558  1,639  1,595  906  1*18 

Iowa  2,778  962  920  581  316 

Kansas  2,077  7U3  677  1*32  226 

Kentucky  3,01*1  1,139  1,01*1*  585  272 

Louisiana  3,071;  1,21*7  1,053  565  209 

Maine  926  328  302  193  103 

Maryland  2,903  1,070  1,066  569  198 

Massachusetts  i*,85l  1,607  1,621*  1,107  513 

Michigan  7,8ll*  2,909  2,785  1,531  590 

Minnesota  3,337  1,213  1,101  687  335 

Mississippi 2 1 11*0 871 693. ljp3 ilk. 


.continued 
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Table  12.—  ESTIMATES  OF  CIVILIAN  POPULATION,  BY  AGE 
GROUPS:     JULY  1,  1958 
(Continued) 


* 

(In  thousands) 

United  States 

j      Total 
1    civilian   j 

Age  Groups 

and 

Under 

18  to 

j      1*5  to 

65  years 

States 

population  | 

18       ! 

kh  years 

61*  years 

and  over 

Missouri 

1*,187 

1,387 

1,397 

91*3 

1*60 

Montana 

669 

253 

22li 

128 

63 

Nebraska 

1,1*21 

1*93 

U75 

302 

152 

Nevada 

263 

103 

96 

50 

15 

New  Hampshire 

575 

193 

19U 

123 

65 

New  Jersey 

5,71*8 

1,876 

2,076 

1,299 

1*97 

New  Mexico 

829 

372 

280 

130 

1*7 

New  York 

16,261* 

5,126 

5,820 

3,789 

1,529 

North  Carolina 

h,392 

1,721* 

1,606 

777 

285 

North  Dakota 

637 

21*5 

211* 

125 

52 

Ohio 

9,512 

3,38U 

3,368 

1,926 

831* 

Oklahoma 

2,217 

772 

71*0 

1*77 

229 

Oregon 

l,7l*l 

609 

587 

372 

173 

Pennsylvania 

11,169 

3,671 

3,992 

2,1*59 

1,01*6 

Rhode  Island 

838 

272 

"■    295 

187 

81* 

South  Carolina 

2,333 

985 

832 

372 

11*5 

South  Dakota 

677 

255 

219 

135 

68 

Tennessee 

3,1*50 

1,268 

1,226 

679 

277 

Texas 

9,152 

3,555 

3,192 

1,71*6 

660 

Utah 

855 

361 

298 

137 

SS 

Vermont 

370 

132 

117 

78 

1*3 

Virginia 

3,772 

l,Wil 

1,377 

695 

259 

Washington 

2,713 

986 

912 

557 

259 

West  Virginia 

1,961 

719 

690 

387 

167 

Wisconsin 

3,930 

1,397 

1,335 

816 

383 

Wyoming 

311 

121 

101* 

62 

25 

Source:  Current 

Population  Reports,  Series 

P-25,  No. 

211*. 
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Table  13.--AGE  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  POPULATION  OF  FLORIDA:  1900-1958 


Population 

Population 

i-'opulation 

Year 

Total 

Under  1*5 

US  to  6U 

65  Years  of 

Population 

Years  of  Age 

Years  of  Age 

Age  and  Over 

Number 

1900 

528,51*2 

*fc5U,l5U 

60,10*7 

13,91*1 

1910 

752,619 

*6hO,875 

89,9U7 

21,797 

1920 

968,U70 

*78l,021 

3J46,785 

1*0,661* 

1930 

1,1*68,211 

#1,155,051 

21*1,958 

71,202 

191*0 

l,897,UHt 

1,10.6,987 

31*9,210 

131,217 

1950 

2,881,305 

1,973,608 

560,223 

237,1*71* 

1957 

1,111,000 

2,938,000 

756,000 

ia8,ooo 

1958 

l4,l*2U,000 

3,196,000 

775,000 

1*53,000 

Percentage  Increase  Since  1900 

1910 

U2% 

lose 

1*9$ 

56$ 

1920 

83 

72 

11*3 

192 

1930 

178 

iSh 

300 

Mi 

19U0 

259 

212 

1*78 

8ia 

1950 

U2U 

335 

827 

1,603 

1957 

678 

Ski 

1,151 

2,907 

1958 

737 

6oh 
Percentage  of 

1,183 
Total  Population 

3,159 

1900 

100.0$ 

86.0$ 

11.2$ 

2.6$ 

1910 

100.0 

85.1 

12.0 

2.9 

1920 

100.0 

80.7 

15.1 

1*.2 

1930 

100.0 

78.7 

16.5 

1*.8 

19U0 

100.0 

7U.7 

18.1* 

6.9 

1950 

100.0 

71.2 

20.2 

8.6 

1957 

100.0 

71.it 

18.1* 

10.2 

1958 

100,0 

72.3 

17.5 

10.2 

•w-Include 

s  a  small  number  whose  ages  are 

unreported. 

Sources : 

U,  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1950  U.  S.  Census  of  Population, 

and  Cur 

rent  Population  Reports,  Series  P-25,  Nos.  178  and  21U. 
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Table  ^--FLORIDA'S  POPULATION  $0  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND 
OVER  BY  DIVISION  OF  BIRTH:     1950 


Place  of  Birth 


50  to 
59 


iSl 


60  to 
69 


70  and 
over 


Total 

Born  in  Florida 

Born  in  other  states 
New  England 
Middle  Atlantic 
East  North  Central 
West  North  Central. 
South  Atlantic 
East  South  Central 
West  South  Central 
Mountain 
Pacific 

Born  in  territories,  possessions,  etc* 

Born  abroad  of  American  parents 

State  of  birth  not  reported 


2U5,380         17U,9UO         116,965 


65,275 

177, 2U5 

i,8oo. 

32,7U5 

30,1*95 

9,120 

61,105 

28,U35 

M75 

660 

710 

270 

130 

2,U60 


hl,630 
131,210 

•""TOE 

2U,990 

26,985 

7,525 

III,  160 

19,655 

2,615 

U25 

iOiO 

250 

170 

1,680 


23,716 

91,595 
TPB60 
19,160 
22,260 

M25 

21,535 

12,225 

1,395 

210 

225 

125 

Hi5 
1,355 


Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1950  U.  S.  Census  of  Population,  Special 
Bulletin  P-E  No.  UA,  Table  18.  (StatistTcs~are  based  on  a  20  per  cent  sam- 
ple.) 


Table  15.  —NUMBER  OF  MEN  AND  WOMEN  65  YEARS  OF  AGE 
AND  OVER,   IN  FLORIDA:     1900  TO  1950 


Year 


Number 


Per  Cent 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Men 


i 


Women 


1900 
1910 
1920 
1930 
19h0 
1950 


13,91a 

21,797 

1*0,661* 

71,202 

131,217 

237, U7U 


7,289 
11,687 
22,253 
38,086 
67,091* 
115,971 


6,652 
10,110 
18,1*11 
33,116 
6Ii,123 
121,503 


52.3 
53.6 
5l*.7 
53.5 
51.1 
1*8.8 


1*7.7 
1*6.1* 

1*5.3 
1*6.5 
18.9 
51.2 


Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1950  U.  S.  Census  of  Population,  Bulletin 
P-B  10,  Table  16. 
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Table  1& --MARITAL  STATUS  OF  MEN  AND  WOMEN  55  YEARS  OF 
AGE  AND  OVER  IN  FLORIDA:  1950 


Sex  and 

Marital  Status 


I   55  to  bk  years   :  65  to  7U  years  j  75  years  and  over 


Number 


Per  cent!  Number  I  Per  cent 


Number  I  Per  cent 


Men  11U,U95  100.0  79,890  100.0  3U,995  100.0 

Married  96,210  8I4.O  61,235  76.7  21,580  61.6 

Wife  present  90,220  78.8  $7,595  72.1  20,225  57.7 

Wife  absent  5,990  5.2  3,61*0  U.6  1,355  3.9 

Widowed  8,665  7.6  12,900  16.1  11,335  32.U 

Divorced  3,8l5  3.3  1,965  2.5  U75  l.U 

Single  5,805  5.1  3,790  U.7  1,605  U.6 

Women  119,905  100.0  85,800  100.0  35,U90  100.0 

Married  75,860  63.2  38,015  UU.3  7,350  20.7 

Husband  present  71,115  59.2  35,830  Ul.8  6,730  19.0 

Husband  absent  U,7U5  U.O  2,185  2.5  620  1.7 

Widowed  3U,780  29.0  Ul,680  1*8.6  25,375  71.5 

Divorced  3,675  3.1  1,360  1.6  185  .5 

Single 5,590  U.7  U,7U5  5.5  2,580  7.3 

Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1950  U.  S.  Census  of  Population,  Bulletin 

P-C10,  Table  57.  (Statistics  are  baSell  on  a  20  per  cent  sample.; 
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Table  17. —PROVISIONAL  ESTIMATES  OF  THE  POPULATION  OF  COUNTIES  IN  THE  STATE 
OF  FLORIDA,  JULY  1,  1959,  AND  PER  CENT  CHANGE  SINCE  APRIL  1,  1950 


April  1,  1950   | 

Per  Cent 

State  and  County 

July  1,  1959 

(U.S.  Census) 

Change, 

1 

1950-1959 

Florida 

U,600,300 

2,771,300 

66.0 

Alachua 

81,600 

57,000 

U3.2 

Baker 

6,800 

6,300 

7.9 

Bay- 

65,Uoo 

U2,700 

53.2 

Bradford 

12,900 

11,500 

12.2 

Brevard 

101,500 

23,700 

328.3 

Broward 

280,800 

83,900 

23U.7 

Calhoun 

8,000 

7,900 

1.3 

Charlotte 

9,300 

U,300 

116.3 

Citrus 

7,700 

6,100 

26.2 

Clay 

18,800 

1U,300 

31.5 

Collier 

15,800 

6,500 

113.1 

Columbia 

19,700 

18,200 

8.2 

Lade 

855,800 

195,100 

72.9 

De  Soto 

11,U00 

9,200 

23.9 

Dixie 

U,300 

3,900 

10.3 

Duval 

137,100 

30U,ooo 

Ii3.8 

Escambia 

167,600 

112,700 

U8.7 

Flagler 

5,700 

3,U00 

67.6 

Franklin 

6,100 

5,800 

5.2 

Gadsden 

U7,000 

36,500 

28.8 

Gilchrist 

3,000 

3,500 

-llu3 

Glades 

3,300 

2,200 

50.0 

Gulf 

10,000 

7,500 

33.3 

Hamilton 

7,900 

9,000 

-12.2 

Hardee 

13,500 

10,100 

33.7 

Hendry 

7,Uoo 

6,100 

21.3 

Hernando 

10,800 

6,700 

61.2 

Highlands 

18,500 

13,600 

36.0 

Hillsborough 

373,900 

219,900 

U9.6 

Holmes 

11,800 

Hi,  000 

-15.7 

Indian  River 

23,UOO 

11,900 

96.6 

Jackson 

37,000 

3l|,600 

6.9 
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Table  17. —PROVISIONAL  ESTIMATES  OF  THE  POPULATION  OF  COUNTIES  IN  THE  STATE 
OF  FLORIDA,  JULY  1,  1959,  AND  PER  CENT  CHANGE  SINCE  APRIL  1,  1950 

(Continued) 


April  1,  19^0 

Per  Cent 

State  and  County 

July  1,  1959 

(U.S.  Census) 

Change, 
1950-1959 

Jefferson 

9,600 

10,1*00 

-  7.7 

Lafayette 

2,1*00 

3,  MX) 

-29.1* 

Lake 

52,800 

36,300 

1*5.5 

Lee 

1*5,600 

23,1*00 

9l*.9 

Leon 

79,500 

51,600 

51*.i 

Levy 

10,100 

10,600 

-l*.7 

Liberty 

3,000 

3,200 

-  6.2 

Madison 

iU,ooo 

li*,200 

-1.1* 

Manatee 

57,800 

31*,  700 

66.6 

Marion 

1*9,100 

38,200 

28.5 

Martin 

15,200 

7,800 

9U.9 

Monroe 

1*3,700 

30,000 

1*5.7 

Nassau 

15,500 

12,800 

21.1 

Okaloosa 

57,700 

27,500 

109.8 

Okeechobee 

5,l*oo 

3,500 

51*.3 

Orange 

21*6,600 

115,000 

lll*.l* 

Osceola 

18,300 

11,1*00 

60.5 

Palm  Beach 

223,500 

111*,  700 

9h.9 

Pasco 

31,500 

20,500 

53.7 

Pinellas 

323,100 

159,200 

103.0 

Polk 

180,000 

12l*,000 

1*5.2 

Putnam 

33,1*00 

23,600 

1*1.5 

St.  Johns 

32,500 

25,000 

30.0 

St.  Lucie 

3U,700 

20,200 

71.8 

Santa  Rosa 

25,500 

18,600 

37.1 

Sarasota 

61,100 

28,800 

112.2 

Seminole 

51,200 

26,900 

90.3 

Sumter 

12,300 

11,300 

8.8 

Suwannee 

Hi,  100 

17,000 

-17.1 

Taylor 

Hi, 5oo 

10,1*00 

39.lt 

Union 

8,900 

8,900 

— 

Volusia 

113,100 

71*,  200 

52  .1* 

Wakulla 

5,300 

5,300 

— 

Walton 

lU,300 

11*,  700 

-  2.7 

Washington 

11,200 

11,900 

-  S.9 

Source:  Population  Series,  Bulletin  No.  7 

,  November,  1959,  released  by  the 
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Table  18,— PERCENTAGE  CHANGE  IN  TOTAL  POPULATION  OF  FLORIDA  AND 
DJ  POPULATION  65  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER,  BY  COUNTY:  19UO  TO  1950 


Population  65  Years 


County 


Total  Population 


19UO 


1950 


Per  cent 
change 


of  Age  and  Over 

-  ter   cent 
19U0   i   1950   •  change 


Florida 


1,897,1*11*   2,771,305    1*6.1   131,217    237,1*71*    81.0 


Alachua 

38,607 

57,026 

1*7.7 

2,518 

3,1*70 

37.8 

Baker 

6,510 

6,313 

-  3.0 

295 

373 

26.1* 

Bay 

20,686 

1*2,689 

106.1* 

1,031 

1,911 

85.1* 

Bradford 

8,717 

11,1*57 

31.1* 

502 

810 

61.1* 

Brevard 

16,H|2 

23,653 

1*6.5 

1,517 

2,666 

75.7 

Broward 

39,791* 

83,933 

110.9 

2,1*1*6 

6,333 

158.9 

Calhoun 

8,218 

7,922 

-3.6 

1*03 

51*9 

36.2 

Charlotte 

3,663 

1*,286 

17.0 

385 

630 

63.6 

Citrus 

5,81*6 

6,111 

U.5 

1*29 

702 

63.6 

Clay 

6,1*68 

li*,323 

121.  h 

901 

1,267 

1*0.6 

Collier 

5,102 

6,1*88 

27.2 

160 

321* 

102.5 

Columbia 

16,859 

18,216 

8.0 

91*6 

1,380 

h$.9 

Dade 

267,739 

1*95,081* 

8U.9 

17,239 

37,755 

119.0 

De  Soto 

7,792 

9,21*2 

18.6 

596 

953 

59.9 

Dixie 

7,018 

3,928 

-1*1*. 0 

201* 

276 

35.3 

Duval 

210,11*3 

301*,  029 

1*1*.7 

10,561 

17,931* 

69.8 

Escambia 

71*,667 

112,706 

50.9 

3,358 

5,760 

71.5 

Flagler 

3,008 

3,367 

11.9 

191* 

300 

51*.6 

Franklin 

5,991 

5,811; 

-  3.0 

377 

1*95 

31.3 

Gadsden 

31,1*50 

36,1*57 

15.9 

2,018 

3,013 

1*9.3 

Gilchrist 

l*,25o 

3,1*99 

-17.7 

203 

21*5 

20.7 

Glades 

2,71)5 

2,199 

-19.9 

130 

132 

1.5 

Gulf 

6,951 

7,1*60 

7.3 

228 

31*5 

51.3 

Hamilton 

9,778 

8,981 

-  8.2 

566 

701* 

2l*.l* 

Hardee 

10,158 

10,073 

-  .8 

691 

961* 

39.5 

Hendry 

5,237 

6,051 

15.5 

201 

280 

39.3 

Hernando 

5,61*1 

6,693 

18.6 

1*38 

631* 

1*U.7 

Highlands 

9,21*6 

13,636 

1*7.5 

717 

1,392 

91*. 1 

Hillsborough 

180,11*8 

21*9, 891* 

38.7 

11,681 

20,127 

72.3 

Holmes 

15,1*1*7 

13,988 

-  9.1* 

810 

1,025 

26.5 

Indian  River 

8,957 

11,872 

32.5 

616 

1,01*6 

69.8 

Jackson 

3l*,l*28 

3l*,6l;5 

.6 

2,123 

2,702 

27.3 

- 
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Table  B.—  PERCENTAGE  CHANGE  IN  TOTAL  POPULATION  OF  FLORIDA  AND 
IN  POPULATION  65  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER,  BY  COUNTY:  19iiO  TO  1950 

(Continued) 


Population  65  Years 

County 

Total  Population 

of 

Age  and  Over 

! 

Per  cent  j 

, 

Per  cent 

19h0 

1950  1 

change 

191*0 

1950  j 

change 

Jefferson 

12,032 

10,1*13 

-13.5 

982 

1,121 

ia.2 

Lafayette 

U,U05 

3,1*1*0 

-21.9 

200 

257 

28.5 

Lake 

27,255 

36,31*0 

33.3 

2,1*83 

1*,065 

63.7 

Lee 

17,U88 

23,l*Oh 

33.8 

1,336 

2,321* 

7a. 0 

Leon 

31,61*6 

51,590 

63.0 

1,758 

2,778 

58.0 

Levy 

12,550 

10,637 

-15.2 

771* 

1,001* 

29.7 

Liberty 

3,752 

3,182 

-15.2 

219 

21*5 

11.9 

Madison 

16,190 

11*,  197 

-12.3 

921 

1,159 

25.8 

Manatee 

26,098 

31*,  701 

33.0 

2,352 

1*,  728 

101.0 

Marion 

31,21*3 

38,187 

22.2 

2,335 

3,1*07 

a5.9 

Martin 

6,295 

7,807 

21*  .0 

530 

831 

56.8 

Monroe 

1U,078 

29,957 

112.8 

1,171 

1,1*68 

25.a 

Nassau 

10,826 

12,811 

18.3 

621 

805 

29.6 

Okaloosa 

12,900 

27,533 

113.1* 

686 

1,11*2 

66.5 

Okeechobee 

3,000 

3,1*51* 

15.1 

178 

258 

aa.9 

Orange 

70,07U 

111*,  950 

61*  .0 

5,875 

11,831 

101. a 

Osceola 

10,119 

11,1*06 

12.7 

1,1*1*5 

2,1*58 

70.1 

Palm  Beach 

79,989 

lli*,688 

1*3.1* 

5,298 

10,332 

95.0 

Pasco 

13,981 

20,529 

1*6.8 

1,1*78 

2,1*97 

68.9 

Pinellas 

91,852 

159,21*9 

73.U 

12,1*31* 

29,936 

11*0.8 

Polk 

86,665 

123,997 

1*3.1 

5,917 

10,033 

69.6 

Putnam 

18,698 

23,615 

26.3 

1,536 

2,230 

a5.2 

St,  Johns 

20,012 

21,998 

2l*.9 

1,502 

2,297 

52.9 

St.  Lucie 

11,871 

20,180 

70.0 

613 

1,359 

121.7 

Santa  Rosa 

16,085 

18,551* 

15.3 

91*6 

1,21*1* 

31.5 

Sarasota 

16,106 

28,827 

79.0 

1,353 

3,1*30 

153.5 

Seminole 

22,301* 

26,883 

20.5 

1,1*23 

2,37^ 

66.8 

Sumter 

11,0U1 

11,330 

2.6 

691* 

912 

31  .a 

Suwannee 

17,073 

16,986 

-  .5 

1,096 

1,327 

21.1 

Taylor 

11,565 

10,1*16 

-  9.9 

530 

839 

58.3 

Union 

7,091* 

8,906 

25.5 

318 

393 

23.6 

Volusia 

53,710 

7U, 229 

38.2 

5,720 

9,190 

60.7 

Wakulla 

5,1*63 

5,258 

-3.8 

323 

aoa 

25.1 

Walton 

lli,2U6 

11*,  725 

3.1* 

91*3 

1,283 

36.1 

Washington 

12.302 

11,888 

-  3.1* 

71*3 

1,016 

36.7 

Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the 

Census,  1950 

U.  S.  Census  of  Population,  Bulletin 

P-B10,  Table  1*1. 
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Table  19.  —POPULATION  65  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER,  BY  SEX 
IN  FLORIDA  COUNTIES:     1950 


Total 

3oculation  65  Y 

ears  and  Over 

Total 

( 

1 

Per  cent 

| 

County 

i 

Population 
(all  ages) 

of  county 
popu- 
lation 

i 

Number 

l        ! 

Male 

Female 

Florida 

2,771,305 

237,1*71* 

115,971 

121,503 

Alachua 

57,026 

6.1 

3,170 

1,632 

1,838 

Baker 

6,313 

5.9 

373 

18b 

189 

Bay 

1*2,689 

U.5 

1,911 

966 

91*5 

Bradford 

11,157 

7.1 

810 

1*09 

1*01 

Brevard 

23,653 

11.3 

2,666 

1,351 

1,315 

Broward 

83,933 

7.5 

6,333 

3,158 

3,175 

Calhoun 

7,922 

6.9 

Sh9 

291 

258 

Charlotte 

ii,286 

1U.7 

630 

356 

271* 

Citrus 

6,111 

11.5 

702 

398 

30U 

Clay 

Hi,  323 

8.8 

1,267 

727 

51*0 

Collier 

6,U88 

5.0 

321* 

210 

ill* 

Columbia 

18,216 

7.6 

1,380 

696 

681* 

Dade 

1*95,081* 

7.6 

37,755 

18,172 

19,583 

De  Soto 

9,21*2, 

10.3 

953 

501* 

1*1*9 

Dixie 

3,928  . 

7.0 

276 

161 

115 

Duval 

30li,029 

$.9 

17,93U 

7,956 

9,978 

Escambia 

112,706 

5.1 

5,760 

2,663 

3,097 

Flagler 

3,367 

8.9 

300 

176 

121* 

Franklin 

5,811* 

8.5 

1*95 

239 

256 

Gadsden 

36,1*57 

8.3 

3,013-- 

1,1*1*2 

1,571 

Gilchrist 

3,1*99 

7.0 

2U5-  ■ 

131 

ill* 

Glades 

2,199 

6.0 

132 

82 

50 

Gulf 

7,1*60 

1*.6 

31*5 

190 

155 

Hamilton 

8,981 

7.8 

701* 

338 

366 

Hardee 

10,073 

9.6 

961* 

519 

U*5 

Hendry 

6,051 

1*.6 

280 

171 

109 

Hernando 

6,693 

9.$ 

63li 

366 

268 

Highlands 

13,636 

10.2 

1,392 

727 

665 

Hillsborough 

21*9, 891* 

8.1 

20,127 

9,888 

10,239 

•  - 

-  -: 
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Table  ]£-- POPOUTIDH  65  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER,  BY  SEX 
BT  FLORIDA  COUNTIES:     1950 
(continued) 


Total 

Po 

pulation  65 

Years  and  Ovei 

% 

Tota 

1       j 

Per  cent  1 

County 

Population 

1  of  county  < 

««  ■    J 

(all  ages) 

popu- 
lation 

Number   i 

Male 

Female 

Holmes 

13,988 

7.3 

1,025 

517 

508 

Indian  River 

11,872 

8.8 

l,0l*6 

550 

1*96 

Jackson 

3l*,6l*5 

7.8 

2,702 

1,283 

1,10-9 

Jefferson 

10,U13 

10.8 

1,121 

537 

581* 

Lafayette 

3,WiO 

7.5 

257 

150 

107 

Lake 

36,31*0 

11.2 

U,C65 

2,023 

2,01*2 

Lee 

23,1*01* 

9.9 

2,321* 

1,299 

1,025 

Leon 

51,590 

5.1* 

2,778 

1,207 

1,571 

Levy 

10,637 

9.U 

1,001* 

559 

1*1*5 

Liberty 

3,182 

7.7 

21*5 

129 

116 

Madison 

ll*,197 

8.2 

1,159 

5U7 

612 

Manatee 

3l*,70i* 

13.6 

1|,728 

2,1*33 

2,295 

Marion 

38,187 

8.9 

3,1^07 

1,709 

1,698 

Martin 

7,807 

10.6 

831 

U93 

338 

Monroe 

29,957 

U.9 

1,1*68 

688 

780 

Nassau 

12,811 

6.3 

805 

1*06 

399 

Okaloosa 

27,533 

i*.l 

1,1U2 

578 

561* 

Okeechobee 

3,1*51* 

7.5 

258 

U*7 

ill 

Orange 

lll*,950 

10.3 

11,831 

5,561 

6,270 

Osceola 

11,1*06 

21.6 

2,1*58 

1,250 

1,208 

Palm  Beach 

lll*,688 

9.0 

10,332 

5,075 

5,257 

Pasco 

20,529 

12.2 

2,1*97 

1,357 

1,11*0 

Pinellas 

159,21*9 

18.8 

29,936 

1*4,132 

15,801* 

Polk 

123,997 

8.1 

10,033 

5,035 

i*,998 

Putnam 

23,615 

9.1* 

2,230 

1,106 

1,121* 

St.  Johns 

2)4,998 

9.2 

2,297 

1,055 

1,21*2 

St,  Lucie 

20,180 

6.7 

1,359 

728 

631 

Santa  Rosa 

18,551; 

6.7 

1,21*1* 

666 

578 

Sarasota 

28,827 

11.9 

3,li30 

1,805 

1,625 

Seminole 

26,883 

8.8 

2,371* 

1,203 

1,171 

Sumter 

11,330 

8.0 

912 

500 

1*12 

Suwannee 

16,986 

7.8 

1,327 

691 

636 

Taylor 

10,1*16 

8.1 

839 

1*55 

381* 

Union 

8,906 

l*.i* 

393 

232 

161 

Volusia 

7li,229 

12.1* 

9,190 

I*,  336 

l*,85l* 

Wakulla 

5,258 

7.7 

kdx 

219 

185 

Walton 

1U,725 

8.7 

1,283 

672 

611 

Washington 

11,888 

8.5 

1,016 

535 

1*81 

Source:  U.  S. 

Bureau  of  the  < 

Census,  1950  U« 

S.  Census 

of  Population, 

Bullet: 

P-B10,  Table  1*1. 
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CHAPTER  TWO 
STATE  AND  LOCAL  ORGANIZATION 

This  chapter  provides  information  concerning  the  purpose,  role,  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  Retirement  Department  of  the  Florida  Development  Commission, 
the  Florida  Council  on  Aging,  and  certain  community  organizations  created  to 
plan  and  coordinate  local  welfare  programs.  No  attempt  will  be  made  here  to 
describe  the  roles  of  the  various  governmental  agencies  and  voluntary  organi- 
zations whose  activities  extend  importantly  into  the  field  of  aging.  (The 
activities  of  some  of  these  groups  are  dealt  with  extensively  in  other  chap- 
ters.) As  a  result  of  the  greatly  increased  number  of  older  people  and  the 
particular  problems  they  face,  a  majority  of  the  states  have  set  up  special 
agencies  to  deal  with  them.  In  Florida,  the  Florida  Development  Commission's 
Retirement  Department  was  created  to  give  attention  to  the  problems  of  older 
people . 

Developments  Leading  up  to  the  Establishment  of 
the  Retirement  Department 

Organized  efforts  at  the  state  level  to  give  attention  to  the  well-being 
of  older  people  are  of  fairly  recent  origin.  Although  Florida  has  been  recog- 
nized for  many  years  as  a  retirement  area,  it  has  been,  until  comparatively 
recent  years,  largely  a  rural  state  in  which  social  organization  for  health 
and  welfare  purposes  has  not  been,  in  most  cases,  highly  developed.  A  first 
step  was  taken  in  19k9  when  the  Governor  appointed  a  fifteen-member  Citizens 
Committee  on  Retirement  in  Florida.  This  committee  had  as  its  chairman  Mr. 
John  L.  Morris  and  as  its  vice  chairman  Mr.  Nelson  Poynter.  Open  meetings 


Note:  The  information  in  this  chapter  on  the  developments  leading  up  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Retirement  Department,  and  on  the  background  and  pur- 
pose of  the  Florida  Council  on  Aging  is  from  Dr.  Irving  Webber's  report  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Governor's  Conference  on  Aging.  Mr.  Buck  furnished  the  in- 
formation on  the  role  and  activities  of  the  Retirement  Department,  and  Mrs. 
Grace  Fassler  supplied  the  information  concerning  the  community  planning  coun- 
cils. 
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were  held  in  many  of  the  state !s  cities  and  consideration  was  given  to  matters 
of  concern  to  older  people.  On  the  basis  of  its  findings,  the  committee  is- 
,.  sued  two  annual  reports  prior  to  the  termination  of  its  activities  at  the  end 
r  of  1952.  In  1951  the  Florida  State  Improvement  Commission,  then  the  official 

state  planning  agency,  established  a  Retirement  Research  Division.  In  addi- 
tion to  acting  as  secretariat  to  the  citizens  committee,  the  division  both 
aided  and  conducted  research  studies,  published  reports,  provided  consultation 
to  communities,  and  disseminated  information  regarding  the  aged.  The  work 
of  the  Retirement  Research  Division  was  terminated  in  June,  1953.  It  was 
not  until  1955  that  the  new  Florida  Development  Commission  created  a  Retire- 
ment Department  with  the  responsibility  of  giving  attention  to  the  problems 
of  older  people. 

Retirement  Department  of  the  Florida  Development  Commission 

The  Florida  Development  Commission  was  created  under  an  act  of  the  legis- 
lature which  conferred  upon  it  broad  powers  to  deal  with  a  variety  of  matters 
pertaining  to  the  state's  growth  and  development.  One  section  of  the  legisla- 
tion provides  that  the  Development  Commission  is  authorized  to  "cooperate  with 
municipalities,  counties  and  areas  of  the  state  in  problems  incident  to  the 
presence  of  large  numbers  of  aged  persons,  including  research  and  the  planning, 
adoption,  and  execution  of  programs  for  providing  employment,  entertainment, 
and  activities  for  such  persons."  It  was  to  carry  out  the  responsibilities 
created  by  this  legislative  provision  that  the  Florida  Development  Commission, 
on  December  1,  1955,  established  the  Retirement  Department.  This  department 
acts  on  the  state's  behalf  in  charting  a  realistically  and  economically  sound 
approach  to  solving  a  wide  range  of  problems  confronting  older  people.  It 
attempts  to  stimulate  and  coordinate  local  and  state-wide  programs  that  help 
older  people  help  themselves.  It  works  with  all  state  agencies  concerned  with 
health,  housing,  recreation,  and  education  and  seeks  to  inspire  action  that 
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will  benefit  older  people  in  these  areas.  It  also  screens  and  distributes 
information  to  individuals  and  groups  vho  are  in  a  position  to  help  older 

people;  for  example,  to  employers,  builders,  educators,  civic  groups,  and         \ 

\ 
others  who  can  stimulate  action. 

Inter-Departmental  Committee . --Shortly  after  the  creation  of  the  Retire- 
ment Department,  Mr.  James  Buck,  who  was  placed  in  charge  of  this  organization, 
established  an  Inter-Departmental  Committee  as  a  means  of  coordinating  govern- 
mental programs  and  activities  in  Florida*  In  addition  to  Mr.  Buck,  who  serves 
as  chairman  of  the  committee ,  it  was  composed  initially  of  Dr.  Samuel  Hand, 
Adult  Education;  Mr.  Claud  Andrews,  Vocational  Rehabilitation;  Mrs.  Margaret 
Jacks,  Supervisor  of  Welfare  Services,  Department  of  Public  Welfare;  Dr.  L.  L. 
Parks,  Director  of  Special  Health  Services,  State  Board  of  Health;  and  Mr.  Dana 
Leitch,  Supervisor  of  Programs  and  Methods,  Florida  State  Employment  Service. 
Subsequently  added  to  the  committee  were  Mr,  Henry  E.  Richards,  Older  Worker 
Specialist,  Florida  State  Employment  Service;  Mr.  C.  R.  McCarthy,  State  Rec- 
reation Director;  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Baril,  Director  of  State  Planning  and  Community 
Services. 

The  program  areas  that  have  received  the  attention  of  the  committee  mem- 
bers embrace:  (1)  community  educational  programs  on  problems  of  aging,  (2) 
employment,  (3)  problems  of  in-migration,  (h)  health,  (5)  housing,  (6)  adult 
education,  and  (7)  recreation. 

Activities  of  the  Retirement  Department  and 
!tn€er-5epartmental  Committee 

A  recent  activities  report  of  the  Retirement  Department  gives  an  insight 

into  the  basic  philosophy  of  that  department  and  of  the  committee  as  well  as 

an  accounting  of  activities.  The  main  parts  of  the  report,  with  modifications 

for  purposes  of  condensation,  are  included  here: 

Community  educational  programs  on  problems  of  aging.— It  is  the  committee's 
view  that  in  the  final  analysis,  every  community,  no  matter  how  large  or  small, 
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must  decide  for  itself  what  it  can  do  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  older  citizens. 
Even  so,  all  levels  of  government  are  involved  and  the  state's  role  is  to  co- 
operate with  the  community  in  the  planning,  adoption,  and  execution  of  pro- 
grams. A  most  important  and  difficult  task  has  been  to  increase  community 
awareness  to  the  problems  of  aging  and  the  aged.  In  view  of  this,  committee 
members  have  appeared  on  panels  and  addressed  numerous  organizations  and  com- 
munity groups  throughout  the  state  and  have  appeared  on  television  and  radio. 
The  committee  feels  that  public  education  is  the  soundest  approach  to  the 
whole  range  of  problems  involved. 

Employment. — The  Manager  of  the  Retirement  Department  has  worked  with  the 
Older  Worker  Specialist  of  the  Florida  State  Employment  Service  in  Earnings 
Opportunity  Forums  and  in  training  sessions  held  for  local  employment  counselors 
and  interviewers.  With  the  aid  of  others,  the  department  has  circulated  ma- 
terial to  employers  that  is  designed  to  indicate  to  them  the  economic  benefits 
of  keeping  older  workers  employed.  In  cooperation  with  others,  the  Retirement 
Department  has  made  certain  recommendations  for  federal  legislation  to  create 
more  favorable  employment  conditions  for  older  workers. 

In-migration. — Because  of  the  large  number  of  marginally  dependent  per- 
sons in  the  retirement  age  range,  the  Retirement  Department  has  taken  the  view 
that  such  persons  should  be  discouraged  from  coming  to  Florida.  As  one  means 
of  accomplishing  this,  the  department  published  Facts  About  Florida  Retirement . 
It  is  now  being  used  by  a  number  of  local  chambers  of  commerce  in  Florida  and 
also  in  pre-retirement  programs  of  certain  large  business  organizations. 

Health.— The  Retirement  Department  has  directed  attention  to  existing  de- 
ficiencies  in  hospital  and  surgical  insurance  policies  and  advocated  the  issu- 
ance of  improved  policies  by  Florida-owned  companies.  The  department  has  been 
concerned  with  rehabilitation  and  self -care  and  the  establishment  of  facilities 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  older  persons  for  self -care.  Members  of  the  Inter- 
Departmental  Committee  who  are  familiar  with  these  problems  have  recommended 
further  study  and  the  enactment  of  legislation. 

Housing. — The  Manager  of  the  Retirement  Department  has  consulted  with  pri- 
vate,"pubHc,  and  church  groups  in  an  effort  to  promote  housing  better  suited 
to  the  needs  of  older  people  and  has  made  material  on  housing  available  to 
persons  planning  such  housing  for  older  people.  The  committee  holds  that  fa- 
cilities to  meet  the  changing  needs  of  older  people  should  be  available  in 
their  communities  and  that  nonprofit  or  limited-profit  groups  which  undertake 
to  meet  these  needs  will  require  technical  assistance  and  probably  some  finan- 
cial assistance  which,  to  a  limited  extent,  is  now  available  from  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration.  Mr.  J.  E.  Baril,  committee  member  from  the  Planning 
and  Community  Services  Department,  has  suggested  consideration  of  state  legis- 
lation to  stimulate  activity  along  these  lines  that  will  aim  towards: 

1.  Coordination  of  the  dual  purpose  of  eliminating  slums  and  blighted 
areas  from  communities  and  providing  housing  especially  suited  to  the  needs  of 
older  people. 

2.  Inducement  of  social  service  organizations  to  provide  and  maintain  such 
housing  by  the  advantageous  sale  or  leasing  of  sites  reclaimed  through  urban 
renewal  (with  federal  aid),  and  by  applying  favorable  tax  policies  so  long  as 
needed  and  so  long  as  the  nonprofit  or  limited-profit  character  of  the  spon- 
soring organization  is  preserved. 

3.  Studies  to  determine  the  need  for  such  legislation,  what  form  of  legis- 
lation would  be  best,  and  the  amount  of  interests  in  these  matters  in  Florida. 
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Adult  education. — The  Retirement  Department  has  worked  with  Dr.  Hand  of 
the  Adult  Education  Department  of  the  Department  of  Education  to  structure 
short  pre-retirement  planning  courses  to  be  made  available  on  a  voluntary  basis 
to  the  middle  and  older  age  groups  as  a  regular  part  of  the  adult  education 
program. 

Organization  for  White  House  Conference 

In  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  dated 
January  9,  19!?9,  Governor  Collins  designated  the  Florida  Development  Commission 
as  the  state  agency  that  would  assume  the  responsibility  for  organizing  and 
conducting  Florida's  preparation  for  the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging.  The 
state  plan,  as  approved  by  the  Governor,  specifies  that  the  Florida  Develop- 
ment Commission  will  act  as  liaison,  repository,  and  secretariat  to  a  nine- 
man  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Aged  which  has  been  named  by  the  Gov- 
ernor. This  committee  is  composed  of  outstanding  citizens  with  diversified 
backgrounds  who  are  concerned  with  and  have  knowledge  of  the  problems  of  the 
aging.  It  will  formulate  and  direct  plans  for  Florida's  preparation  for  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging.  It  is  responsible  for  the  establishment  of 
policies,  determining  the  number,  places,  and  times  for  state  conferences  on 
aging,  and  determining  how  the  federal  grant  can  be  used  most  effectively  in 
developing  recommendations  and  plans.  The  committee  is  also  charged  with  the 
guidance  and  direction  of  the  preparation  of  a  report  of  the  findings  and 
recoimiendations  of  Florida  for  presentation  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

The  plan  further  specifies  that  the  nine-man  Citizens  Advisory  Committee 
on  the  Aged  will  have  the  assistance  of  all  stage  agencies,  the  Inter -Departmental 
Working  Committee,  the  universities  and  colleges  in  the  state,  and  the  Florida 
Council  on  Aging— a  nonprofit  state-wide  organization  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lems of  older  persons. 

The  committee  will  determine  the  number  and  composition  of  the  sub-committees 

needed  and  shall  solicit  the  participation  of  service  groups,  the  Welfare  Planning 
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and  Coordinating  Councils  in  the  state,  county  and  city  governments,  and  other 
public  and  private  agencies.  The  plan  also  provides  that  the  Advisory  Committee 
shall  have  an  important  voice  in  the  allocation  of  the  federal  grant  of  Gl5,000, 
It  is  further  specified  that  insofar  as  possible,  the  various  participating 
state  agencies  shall  absorb  travel  and  per  diem  expenses  of  their  own  staff 
members  assisting  the  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Aged, 

Florida  Council  on  Aging 

Reasons  for  the  organization  of  the  Council » — Prior  to  the  creation  of 
the  Florida  Council  on  Aging  (state  gerontological  society)  in  1955,  the  Florida 
Conference  of  Social  Welfare  in  1951  created  the  original  Committee  on  Aging 
as  a  result  of  its  recognition  of  the  growing  significance  of  services  to  the 
aged.  Developments  at  both  the  national  and  state  levels  pointed  up  the  desir- 
ability of  creating  an  independent  organization  whose  interests  and  activities 
would  be  centered  on  aging  and  the  aged.  There  was  an  increasing  number  of 
lay  and  professional  people  who  were  beginning  to  identify  themselves  with  the 
field  of  gerontology,  and  a  number  of  these  people  in  Florida  thought  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  organize  an  association  with  state-wide  membership  which 
would  bring  together  people  with  a  mutual  interest  in  the  field  of  aging,  even 
though  the  members  would  represent  different  areas  of  training,  background, 
and  activity.  The  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  such  an  association  was 
presented  to  the  Board  of  the  Florida  Conference  of  Social  Welfare  which  con- 
curred in  the  recommendation.  In  1955  the  Florida  Council  on  Aging  was  of- 
ficially organized. 

Objectives  of  the  Florida  Council  on  Aging.— The  stated  objectives  of  this 

organization  were  set  forth  as  follows: 

1.  To  promote  the  scientific  study  of  the  aging  process  and  foster  the 
growth  and  dissemination  of  knowledge  relating  to  that  process  in  medicine, 
physical  and  mental  health  and  care,  economics,  employment,  recreation,  edu- 
cation, housing,  and  other  fields  involved,  in  order  to  advance  the  well-being 
of  older  persons  in  our  American  culture. 
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2.  To  afford  a  common  meeting  ground  for  all  those  interested  in  aging 
in  order  to  interpret  better  the  manifold  aspects  of  gerontology. 

3.  To  focus  public  interest  and  concern  on  the  potential  and  needs  of 
the  aged  so  that  senior  citizens  may  become  an  integrated  segment  in  community 
life. 

ll«  To  take  such  action,  including  legislative  recommendations,  as  will 
achieve  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  Council. 

5.  To  cooperate  with  existing  groups  and  to  stimulate  the  formation  of 

new  groups  throughout  the  state  to  promote  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  Council. 

6.  Whenever  it  is  felt  to  be  in  the  best  interest  of  this  Council,  affilia- 
tion shall  be  made  with  organizations  of  similar  interest  upon  the  approval  of 
the  membership  of  this  Council. 

Activities  of  the  Council.— This  organization  has  vigorously  pursued  its 
objectives  since  its  creation  and  was  the  active  sponsor  of  the  first  Governor's 
Conference  on  Aging  held  in  Florida.  This  group  has  worked  closely  with  the 
Retirement  Department  and  other  governmental  agencies  of  the  state  in  a  common 
objective  to  improve  the  status  of  Florida's  older  citizens.  The  council  has 
placed  its  services  at  the  disposal  of  the  Retirement  Department  and  the 
Citizens  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Aged  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  make 
plans  for  the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging.  Individual  members  of  the 
council  have  played  important  and  leading  roles  in  both  governmental  and  volun- 
tary organizations. 

Community  Planning  Councils 

The  Retirement  Department  of  the  Florida  Development  Commission  and  the 
Inter-Departmental  Committee  have  expressed  the  basic  philosophy  that  every 
community,  no  matter  how  large  or  small,  must  simply  decide  for  itself  what 
it  can  and  will  do  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  older  citizens.  In  line  with  this 
philosophy,  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  has  been  given  to  local  or  community 
organization.  An  important  type  of  local  action  is  that  which  has  brought 
about  the  establishment  of  community  welfare  councils.  In  Florida  at  the 
present  time  there  are  seven  such  councils.  These  are  the  Welfare  Planning 
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Council  of  Dade  County;  the  Community  Coordinating  Council  of  Tampa;  the 
Community  Planning  Division  of  Community  Chest,  Jacksonville;  the  Escambia 
County  Community  Council,  Pensacola;  the  Community  Service  Council,  Fort 
Lauderdale;  the  Community  Welfare  Council,  St.  Petersburg;  and  United  Appeal 
of  Orange  County,  Orlando.  The  basic  function  of  the  planning  councils  is, 
as  the  name  implies,  to  plan,  coordinate,  and  develop  social  welfare  services 
in  the  community.  A  recent  survey  of  these  seven  councils  indicates  that 
only  one  has  staff  assigned  exclusively  to  a  senior  citizens  program.  This 
is  in  Dade  County.  In  i960  the  Welfare  Planning  Council  of  Dade  County  had 
a  budget  of  $79*100*  with  $65,50$  being  designated  for  professional  and  cleri- 
cal salaries.  The  allocation  of  other  budget  items  is  contingent  upon  the 
total  program  of  activities  during  the  accounting  period.  An  important  item 
of  expenditure  in  1959  was  for  a  workshop  on  aging  that  was  held  in  November. 

A  two-year  report  of  the  activities  of  the  Senior  Citizens  Division  of 
the  Dade  County  Welfare  Planning  Council  indicates  the  many  things  that  can 
be  accomplished  through  this  type  of  organization.  For  example,  in  this  two- 
year  period  it  was  responsible  for  the  establishment  of  two  separate  agencies, 
the  Senior  Day  Centers,  Incorporated,  and  the  Friendly  Visitors,  Incorporated. 
In  conjunction  with  the  Nursing  Home  Association,  a  workshop  on  nursing  homes 
was  held  and  the  Education  Committee  was  responsible  for  the  workshop  con- 
ference on  aging.  Preparatory  to  the  conference,  seven  workshop  committees 
were  established  to  examine  seven  problem  areas.  There  were  212  persons  work- 
ing on  the  seven  committees  and  U00  attended  the  workshop.  Following  the 
workshop  a  Blueprint  Committee  was  established  to  develop  a  five-year  plan  based 
on  the  recommendations  of  the  committees.  In  addition  to  these  activities  there 
is  a  Directory  Committee  which  is  planning  a  directory  of  services  for  senior 
citizens. 

A  survey  of  the  other  welfare  planning  councils  reveals  that  two  others 
have  committees  in  the  field  of  aging  and  two  have  just  organized  such  committees. 
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All  of  the  councils  have  an  awareness  of  the  need  for  special  action  and  pro- 
grams in  this  area  and  of  the  need  to  coordinate  existing  community  activities 
in  the  field  of  aging.  Although  no  permanent  committee  has  been  established 
by  the  Escambia  County  Community  Council,  the  council  has  recently  made  a 
survey  of  the  housing  for  older  people  in  the  community. 
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CHAPTER  THREE 
INCOME  MAINTENANCE 

The  economic  status  of  older  people  is  determined  not  only  by  the  amount 
and  source  of  their  income  and  the  type  and  value  of  their  assets,  but  also  by 
their  budgetary  requirements,  A  number  of  studies  have  been  made  to  ascertain 
the  amount  of  income  needed  by  older  people  to  enable  them  to  maintain  an  ade- 
quate level  or  standard  of  living.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  in  coopera- 
tion with  other  governmental  agencies,  has  a  new  study  in  process  and  the  re- 
sults of  this  study  should  be  available  soon.  In  1950,  BIS  prepared  estimates 
of  the  cost  of  an  elderly  couple's  budget  in  3h  cities  of  the  United  States, 
It  found  that  a  modest  level  of  living  for  a  retired  elderly  couple  in  1900 
cost  between  $1,700  and  $1,800  in  nearly  half  of  the  3h  cities,  and  ranged  from 
a  low  of  $1,602  to  a  high  of  $1,908.  (See  Table  38.)  If  we  assume  that  the 
costs  of  these  budgets  have  moved  up  in  line  with  the  changes  in  the  consumer 
price  index  (this  is  a  very  crude  measure  but  a  possible  indication  of  the 
order  of  change),  these  figures  for  i960  would  be  from  $2,077  to  $2,200  in  al- 
most half  of  the  cities,  and  the  range  would  be  from  $1,958  to  $2,332.  It  is 
important  to  have  these  rough  averages  in  mind  when  considering  income  figures. 
In  the  administration  of  assistance  programs  in  the  various  states,  criteria 
have  been  established  for  setting  up  minimum  or  basic  needs  on  the  basis  of 
requirements  for  such  items  as  food,  clothing,  incidentals,  household  expenses, 
shelter,  and  special  dietary  requirements.  In  Florida,  on  the  basis  of  the 
criteria  now  being  utilized,  the  cost  of  the  basic  needs  of  an  elderly  couple 
are  estimated  to  be  approximately  $11*7  per  month  or  $1,763  per  year,  plus  an 
additional  allowance  up  to  a  maximum  of  $9.73  per  month  if  needed  by  each  in- 
dividual for  special  dietary  requirements. 

The  1950  census  revealed  that  in  Florida  the  median  income  of  men  65  and 

over  was  $1,023  and  of  women  in  this  age  category  it  was  $565,  compared  to 
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$1,911  for  all  men  and  $805  for  all  women.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
improvements  have  been  made  over  the  past  ten  years  because  of  the  increases 
in  per  capita  income.  (See  Table  U5.)  However,  as  continues  to  be  true  for 
the  nation,  there  is  need  for  much  more  improvement. 

Governmental  Programs 

Importance  of  activity.— More  than  seven-tenths  of  the  older  population 
now  receive  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance  benefits  or  payments 
tinder  the  old-age  assistance  programs,  or  both.  In  March,  i960,  there  were 
13,962,000  persons  receiving  OASDI  benefits  and  2,373,000  receiving  old-age 
assistance.  (See  Table  23.)  The  annual  rate  of  total  payments  under  the 
OASDI  program  at  the  present  time  amount  to  -:plO,U  billion.  With  respect  to 
numbers  of  older  persons  directly  affected  and  the  amount  of  money  involved, 
the  various  programs  of  the  government  to  maintain  income  are  the  biggest  and 
most  extensive  being  undertaken  to  assist  older  people. 

Some  effects  of  the  income  maintenance  program.— Estimates  by  the  Program 
Research  Division  of  the  Social  Security  Administration  show  that  from  June, 
19U8,  to  June,  1958,  while  the  aged  population  was  increasing  by  3.6  million, 
the  number  receiving  benefits  from  social  insurance  and  related  programs  in- 
creased by  more  than  8.0  million.  The  number  of  older  individuals  who  re- 
ceived less  than  $1,000  per  year  declined  from  7U  per  cent  in  19U8  to  60  per 
cent  in  1957 j  however,  the  actual  number  of  persons  in  this  income  range  ac- 
tually increased.  It  is  reported  that  throughout  the  decade  the  aged  were 
gaining  in  income  by  more  than  enough  to  offset  the  loss  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar.  Nevertheless,  all  of  the  available  studies  indicate  that 
the  average  income  of  the  age  group  65  and  over  is  substantially  lower  than 
the  average  income  for  other  age  groups.  As  a  result  of  its  recent  extensive 
investigations,  the  United  States  Senate's  Subcommittee  on  the  Problems  of  the 
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Aged  and  Aging  concluded  that  a  major  problem  for  millions  of  older  persons 
throughout  the  nation  is  how  to  maintain  a  decent,  independent,  American  stan- 
dard of  living  on  an  income  below  or  barely  at  the  subsistence  level.  The 
average  income  of  families  with  heads  65  years  and  over  is  about  half  that  of 
all  families  combined.  (See  Table  20.) 

Income  sources  of  older  people  .—Benefits  under  the  old-age,  survivors, 
and  disability  insurance  program  constitute  by  far  the  most  frequent  source 
of  income  for  persons  aged  65  and  over.  Earnings  are  the  second  most  frequent 
source  (received  by  26  per  cent),  followed  by  public  assistance,  which  is  re- 
ceived by  16.6  per  cent  of  this  age  group.  (See  Table  22.) 

Income  and  assets  by_  older  persons.— In  1957  the  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and 
Survivors  Insurance  of  the  Social  Security  Administration  conducted  a  nation- 
wide sample  survey  of  beneficiaries  to  obtain  information  on  their  health  status, 
health  insurance  coverage,  medical  care  costs,  income,  assets,  and  worth,  (The 
findings  from  this  study  have  been  reported  in  various  issues  of  the  Social 
Security  Bulletin. )  For  this  important  segment  of  the  older  population,  it  was 
found  that  1  in  5  retired  couples,  more  than  1  in  U  single  retired  workers,  and 
almost  2  in  5  aged  widows  had  less  than  $75  in  money  income  other  than  benefits 
received  during  the  year.  The  median  income  for  the  group  was  found  to  be 
$2,190  for  a  retired  couple.  For  single  retired  workers  it  was  approximately 
half  of  this  amount,  while  for  aged  widows  it  was  less  than  half. 

It  was  found  that  with  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  insurance  program,  old-age  assistance  is  serving  increasingly  to 
supplement  insurance  benefits  that  do  not  meet  the  needs  of  aged  persons  as 
measured  by  state  standards  of  need.  As  a  rule,  this  supplementation  takes 
place  because  the  insurance  benefits  are  small  as  a  result  of  low  average  earn- 
ings. In  June,  1958,  four-fifths  of  the  men  and  three-fifths  of  the  women  with 
no  income  from  employment  or  social  insurance  received  public  assistance.  Cash 
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contributions  from  relatives  or  friends  not  living  in  the  same  household  ap- 
pear to  be  negligible  as  an  income  source  for  aged  persons  as  a  group.  Ac- 
cording to  the  1957  survey,  only  5  per  cent  of  the  0A3I  beneficiary  couples 
and  single,  retired  men  and  12  per  cent  of  the  nonmarried  women  beneficiaries 
received  any  income  from  this  source. 

Liquid  assets,  stocks,  bonds  and  owned  mortgages  together  accounted  for 
a  relatively  small  part  of  the  net  worth  of  older  people.  Only  about  half  had 
as  much  as  $1,580  in  such  assets.  (See  Table  28.)  Equity  in  the  home  was  of 
most  importance.  Three  in  every  four  beneficiary  couples  owned  their  own  homes, 
most  of  them  without  mortgage  indebtedness.  The  net  worth  of  nonmarried  re- 
tired workers  was  considerably  less  favorable  than  that  of  couples .  Among  aged 
widows  liquid  assets  accounted  for  only  a  small  part  of  their  net  worth,  only 
half  of  them  had  as  much  as  $1*60  in  liquid  assets. 

Income  Maintenance  in  Florida 

In  Florida  in  1958  the  total  payments  to  OASDI  beneficiaries  who  were  liv- 
ing in  the  state  amounted  to  $263,125,000.  (See  Table  35.)  Under  the  old-age 
assistance  program  the  total  payments  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1959, 
amounted  to  *&3,505,O0O.  (See  Table  35.) 

The  average  monthly  OASDI  benefit  payment  in  Florida  in  1959  was  $73.63, 
compared  to  a  national  average  of  $71.62.  (See  Table  29.)  Twenty  per  cent  of 
the  Florida  beneficiaries  received  from  $26.U0  to  $hh,90;   31  per  cent  received 
from  $U5.00  to  $7li.90j  27  per  cent  from  $75.00  to  $10U.90j  and  22  per  cent  re- 
ceived from  $105.00  to  $116.00.  (See  Table  30.)  The  average  old-age  assistance 
payment  in  Florida  in  November,  1959,  was  $53*72,  compared  to  the  national 
average  of  s«£65.5l.  (See  Table  31.)  In  Florida  in  1959  there  were  6!i9  OASDI 
beneficiaries  and  15U  OAA  recipients  per  1,000  of  the  population  65  and  over. 
The  respective  national  averages  were  608  OASDI  beneficiaries  and  158  OAA 
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recipients.  (See  Tables  32  and  33.)  The  relative  dollar  importance  in  Florida 
of  old-age  assistance  and  specified  social  insurance  programs  may  be  seen  by 
the  aggregate  payments  under  these  various  programs  in  June,  1958.  They  were 
as  follows:  Old-age  assistance,  $3*737,000;  OASDI,  $16,583,000;  Federal 
Civil  Service,  $1,876, OOOj  Railroad  retirement,  $1,952,000;  State  and  local 
retirement,  $517,000;  and  Veterans,  $2,796,000.  Together  these  amount  to 
$27,U6l,000.  (See  Table  3U.)  Between  1957  and  1958  the  number  of  OASDI  bene- 
ficiaries in  Florida  increased  1*2,327,  making  a  total  of  318,617  on  November 
30,  1958.  (See  Table  35.)  Contributing  substantially  to  this  is  the  large 
net  in-migration  of  OASDI  beneficiaries.  (See  Table  36.) 
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Table  20.— AGE  OF  HEAD:  FAMILIES  BY  TOTAL  MONEY  INCOME  IN  1958, 
FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES,  URBAN  AND  RURAL 

(Median  not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  200,000$ 
per  cent  not  shown  where  less  than  0.1) 


Families 

Total  money 

■ 

Af 

?e  of  head  (years) 

income 

Total   i 

11*  to 

25  to 

35  to  i 

1*5  to  . 

55  to  ! 

65  and 

21* 

1  31*   ! 

1*1* 

51* 

61*   , 

over 

UNITED  STATES 

Total 

Number . .thousands 

1*1*,  202 

2,269 

9,117 

10,686 

9,l*li8 

6,662 

6,020 

Per  cent 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Under  $500 

2.6 

2.8 

1.8 

1.8 

3.0 

2.7 

1*.2 

$500  to  1999 

3.0 

2.9 

1.9 

1.1* 

2.1* 

3.7 

8.5 

$1,000  to  $1,1*99 

3.9 

l*.o 

2.1 

2.0 

3.3 

l*.5 

11.2 

$1,500  to  $1,999 

U.8 

8.5 

2.9 

2.9 

3.1 

1*.5 

13.5 

$2,000  to  $2,1*99 

5.1 

9.2 

U.5 

3.U 

3.9 

l*.l* 

10,0 

$2,500  to  $2,999 

U.7 

8.0 

3.8 

3.7 

1*.0 

lt.1 

8.1 

$3,000  to  $3,1*99 

5.3 

10.3 

1*.9 

1*.5 

U.7 

5.6 

6.0 

$3,500  to  £3,999 

5.9 

7.8 

7.2 

5.0 

5.0 

5.7 

5.9 

$U,000  to  $1*,1*99 

6.9 

9.9 

8.1* 

6.8 

6.0 

7.0 

5.o 

$l*,5oo  to  11,999 

6.5 

8.1 

8.8 

7.2 

5.0 

5.8 

l*.l* 

$5,000  to  $5,999 

13.7 

11.2 

17.8 

15.9 

13.1 

12.1* 

6.3 

$6,000  to  $6,999 

10.7 

7.1 

13.0 

12.0 

11.0 

11.2 

1*.8 

$7,000  to  $9,999 

16.8 

9.0 

17.3 

21.3 

20.0 

15.7 

6.9 

$10,000  to  $lU,99S 

>     7.6 

1.2 

l*.l* 

9.3 

11.7 

9.1 

l*.o 

$15,000  to  $21*,  995 

>     1.9 

0.1 

1.0 

2.2 

2.8 

2.8 

1.0 

$25,000  and  over 

0.5 

— 

0.2 

0.5 

1.1 

0.6 

0.2 

Median  income 

$5,087 

$3,783 

$5,207 

$5,701* 

$5,738 

$5,153 

$2,666 

Head  Year-Round 

X 

Full-Time  Worker 

Per  cent  of  total 

62  .0 

52.3 

70.5 

73.5 

70.7 

62.2 

19.1* 

Median  income 

$5,980 

$1*,61*9 

$5,761 

$6,231 

$6,530 

$6,010 

$1*,379 

URBAN 

Number . .thousands 

27,192 

1,1*66 

5,395 

6,1*13 

5,919 

I*,  2  82 

3,717 

Median  income 

$5,169 

"3,878 

$5,339 

$5,931 

$6,1*22 

$5,875 

$3,121* 

RURAL  NONFARM 

Number . .thousands 

12,006 

635 

3,053 

3,221 

2,309 

1,1*36 

1,352 

Median  income 

$5,01*8 

$3,933 

$5,306 

$5,861* 

$5,1*32 

$1*,1*1*9 

$2,281* 

RURAL  FARM 

Number . .thousands 

5,ool* 

168 

669 

1,052 

1,220 

9U1* 

951 

Median  income 

$2,71*7 

— 

$3,11*8 

$3,329 
),  No.  33. 

$2,928 

$2,702 

$1,919 

Source:  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-6( 
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Table  21. —AGE  OF  HEAD:  UNRELATED  INDIVIDUALS  BY  TOTAL  MONEY  INCOME  IN  1958, 
FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES,  URBAN  AND  RURAL 

(Median  not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  200,000$ 
per  cent  not  shown  where  less  than  O.l) 


1 

Unrelated  individuals 

Total  money 
income 

Total 

1U  to  i 
21 

25  to 
3U...-L 

Age 

[years) 

35  to 
hh 

U5  to 

1  5U  i 

55  to  I 
6U   ' 

65  and 
over 

UNITED  STATES 

Total 

Number .  .thousands 

10,751 

90a 

1,U|2 

1,138 

1,729 

2,306 

3,532 

Per  cent 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Under  $500 

17.6 

27.3 

9.6 

16.1 

15.7 

17.1 

19.9 

$500  to  $999 

19.3 

11.3 

7.6 

8.2 

10.9 

lii.l 

3U.3 

$1,000  to  $1,U99 

13  .U 

12.5 

6.8 

7.8 

7.8 

13  .U 

19.9 

$1,500  to  $1,999 

7.9 

7.U 

5.9 

7.9 

7.0 

7.7 

9.0 

$2,000  to  $2,1^9 

6.9 

8.2 

7.5 

7.9 

8.2 

8.3 

lu7 

$2,500  to  $2,999 

5.1 

6.7 

7.6 

U.6 

7.8 

6.7 

2.0 

$3,000  to  $3,U99 

6.0 

8.0 

8.8 

6.U 

8.9 

7.5 

2.U 

$3,500  to  13,999 

5.2 

5.8 

6.9 

8.0 

7.3 

S»S 

2.5 

$U,000  to  $h,h99 

U.U 

U.9 

8.7 

7.2 

7.6 

3.7 

1.0 

$1,500  to  $U,999 

3.2 

2.0 

9.3 

Ii.l 

3.7 

3.7 

1.0 

$5,000  to  §5,999 

lull 

2.0 

10.  k 

7.9 

6.1 

5.1 

0.9 

$6,000  to  $6,999 

2.6 

0.9 

3.5 

6.8 

3.7 

2.9 

0.6 

$7,000  to  %9,999 

2.1 

— 

5.7 

U.l 

2.8 

2.2 

0.6 

$10,000  to  $1^,999 

1.2 

___ 

1.9 

1.9 

2.2 

1.1 

0.7 

$15,000  to  $2k,999 

o.U 

— 

0.1 

1.1 

0.3 

0.8 

0.2 

$25,000  and  over 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.1 

— 

Median  income 


$1,186   $1,333   $3,289   $2,728   $2,532   $1,850 


$939 


Head  Year -Round 

Full-Time  Worker 
Per  cent  of  total     37.9    39.2     58.8    62.9    56.U 
Median  income 

URBAN 

Number.. thousands    8,338     697     950 
Median  income 

RURAL  NONFARM 

Number.. thousands    1,797     131     159     HO     265 
Median  income       $1,116     —     $1,875 


U5.lt 


10.0 


$3,Ul8      $2,711      $ii,092      $3,726      $3,500      $3,335      $2,29l 


976        1,378        1,803        2,53U 
$l',73U      $1,U96      $3,285      $3,019      $2,757      $2,13U      $    996 


36U  768 

L,U31      $    8U1 


RURAL  FARM 

Number . .thousands 
Median  income 


616 
$  835 


76 


33 


52 


86 


Source:  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-60  ,  No.  33 ■ 
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139 


230 
$  755 


Table    22.— ESTIMATED  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  AGED  65  AND  OVER  RECEIVING  MONEY 
INCOME  FROM  SPECIFIED  SOURCES,  BT  SEX,  JUNE  1958 


Number 
Source  of  money  income  !        (in  thousands) 


Percentage 
distribution 


Total  j     Men    j  Women  |  Total  |    Men    }  Women 


Population  aged  65  and  over,  total    15,190    6,930    8,260    100.0    100.0    100.0 


Employment 

3,950 

2,310 

1,61*0 

26.0 

33.3 

19.9 

Earners 

3,070 

2,310 

760 

20.2 

33.3 

9.2 

Nonworking  wives  of  earners 

880 

880 

5.8 

10.7 

Social  insurance  and  related  pro- 

grams 

10,360 

5,220 

5,il*o 

68.2 

75.3 

62.2 

Old-age,  survivors,  and  dis- 

ability insurance 

8,8U0 

1*,  1*1*0 

l*,l*l*o 

58.2 

6U.1 

53.3 

Railroad  retirement  program 

580 

300 

280 

3.8 

1.3 

3.U 

Government  employees'  retirement 

programs 

750 

Uoo 

350 

k.9 

5.8 

U.2 

Veterans'  compensation  and  pen- 

sions 

1,160 

660 

500 

7.6 

9.5 

6.1 

Public  assistance 

2,520 

960 

1,560 

16.6 

13.9 

18.9 

No  money  income  or  income  solely 

from  other  sources 

i,5oo 

120 

1,380 

9.9 

1.7 

16.7 

Income  from  more  than  one  of 

above  sources 

3,11*0 

1,680 

1,1*60 

20.7 

21^.2 

17.7 

OASDI  and  employment 

1,900 

990 

910 

12.5 

H*.3 

11.0 

Other  programs  and  employment 

600 

380 

220 

U.o 

5.5 

2.7 

Old-age  assistance  and  OASDI 

610 

300 

310 

U.O 

U.3 

3.8 

Other  assistance  and  OASDI  or 

related  programs 

30 

10 

20 

.2 

.1 

.2 

Source;  Social  Security  Bulletin,  Volume  22,  No.  6,  June  1959. 
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Table  23— CURRENT  SOCIAL  SECURITY  PROGRAM  OPERATIONS,  MARCH  i960 


Program  operations 


March, 
I960 


February,!  March, 


I960 


1959 


Old-Age,  Survivors,  and  Disability  Insurance 
Beneficiaries  " 

Aged  (62  and  over)-*- 

Young  survivors  and  dependents2 

Disabled  workers  (aged  50-61*) 
Monthly  benefit  payments^  (millions) 

Aged  (62  and  over)-*- 

Young  survivors  and  dependents2 

Disabled  workers  (aged  50-61*) 
Average  old-age  (retired  worker)  benefits 
Average  old-age  benefit  awarded  in  month 
Average  disabled  worker  benefit 
Assets  in  OASI  trust  fund  (millions) 
Assets  in  disability  trust  fund  (millions) 

Public  assistance^ 

Total  recipients  (thousands) 
Four  federally-aided  programs 
Old-age  assistance 
Aid  to  dependent  children — children 

total  recioients 
Aid  to  the  blind 

Aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled 
General  assistance — cases 

persons 
Total  payments  (millions) 

Four  federally-aided  programs 
Old-age  assistance 
Aid  to  dependent  children 
Aid  to  the  blind 

Aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled 
Average  monthly  payments: 
Old-age  assistance 
Aid  to  dependent  children — per  recipient 

per  family 
Aid  to  the  blind 

Aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled 
General  assistance — per  case 


13,962 

13,851 

12,827 

11,361* 

11,283 

10,5lU 

2,2U0 

2,221* 

2,052 

357 

3l*3 

261 

$867.0 

f 858.1 

S780.2 

730.7 

72l*.0 

663.5 

lOluli 

103.5 

93.6 

31.9 

30.6 

23.0 

•573.28 

173.12 

$71.81* 

83.17 

85.02 

81.67 

89.27 

89.09 

88.20 

$19,993 

$19,877 

$21*338 

1,931 

1,885 

1,1*71 

7,088 

7,021 

7,181 

5,850 

5,821 

5,790 

2,373 

2,378 

2,1*33 

2,320 

2,295 

2,235 

3,013 

2,981 

2,917 

108 

109 

109 

356 

353 

331 

i;35 

U23 

1*80 

1,238 

1,200 

l,39l* 

5319.7 

831U.3 

§310.7 

279.7 

276.5 

268.8 

160.5 

159.3 

156.6 

88.1 

86.6 

63.6 

7.8 

7.8 

7.5 

23.3 

22.8 

21.1 

£67.63 

•1566,98 

tfluA 

29.26 

29.06 

28.68 

111.19 

110.32 

107.86 

72.35 

71.86 

68.86 

65.33 

6U.59 

63.66 

70.20 

68.93 

69.20 

-1*3  - 


j March,  1 

February, 

!  March, 

i  I960  I 

I960 

1  1959 

1,1*3*1 

1,311 

1,176 

2,371 

2,327 

2,282 

2,151 

2,052 

2,11*2 

$311*. 6 

$27!i.6 

^321.6 

$32.39 

$32.26 

S30.38 

"2,21*3 

$2,171 

^2,097 

1,923 

1,857 

1,787 

Table  23.—  CURRENT  SOCIAL  SECURITY  PROGRAM  OPERATIONS,  MARCH  I960 

(Continued) 


Program  operations 

Unemployment  Insurance:  regular  programs? 
Initial  claims  (thousands) 

Insured  unemployment,  weekly  average  (thousands) 
Beneficiaries,  weekly  average  (thousands) 
Benefits  paid  (millions) 
Average  weekly  payment  for  total  unemployment 

Total  Social  Security  Payments  in  Month  (millions) 
Social  insurance  and  related  payments 
OASDI,  railroad  and  government  employee 
retirement,  veterans'  compensation  and 

pensions,  workmen's  compensation              1,566    1,51*8    1,1*32 
Unemployment  insurance  and  temporary 
disability  insurance                        357      309      351* 
Public  assistance 320 3J^ 311 

llncludes  wife  beneficiaries  under  age  65  with  child  beneficiaries  in  their  care 
and  other  women  age  62-61j — about  1^0,000  and  871,000  respectively,  as  of  the  end 
of  March  I960.  There  is  still  some  duplication  resulting  from  dual  entitlements 
— persons  receiving  both  an  old-age  benefit  and  a  wife's  or  husband's  benefit— 
an  estimated  3l*,000  as  of  the  end  of  June  1959. 

^In  addition  to  widowed  mothers  under  age  62,  survivor  children  and  children  of 
retired  and  disabled  workers,  includes  disabled  children  aged  18  or  over  with  a 
total  disability  which  began  before  age  18  (89,000  as  of  the  end  of  March  I960.) 

3current-payment  status;  excludes  adjustments  for  over  and  under  payments,  etc. 

l*Except  for  general  assistance,  includes  vendor  payments  for  medical  care  and 
cases  receiving  only  such  payments.  Recipient  total  not  adjusted  for  persons 
receiving  general  assistance  and  other  assistance.  Payments  total  exceeds  sum 
of  items  because  of  inclusion  of  vendor  payments  for  medical  care  from  general 
assistance  and  special  medical  funds;  data  for  such  expenditures  partly  esti- 
mated. 

^Includes  data  for  State  (regular),  railroad,  veterans',  ex-servicemen,  and 
Federal  employees  programs.  Average  weekly  payment  relates  to  State  only  be- 
ginning July  1959;  prior  data  are  average  for  State  and  Federal  employees  pro- 
grams. Benefits  paid  includes  the  temporary  unemployment  compensation  program. 

Source;  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
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Table  21*  .—TYPES  OF  DEBT  WITHIN  AGE  GROUPS,  EARLY  1959 
(Percentage  distribution  of  spending  units) 


_■•.                       1 

i 

1 

Mortgage 

Age  of  head  of 

All 

No   | 

Some 

|  Mortgage 

Personal 

and 

spending  unit 

cases 

debt 

1 

debt 

debt 
only 

debt 

onlyl 

personal 
debt 

All  spending  units 

100 

32 

68 

7 

36 

25 

18  to  2l* 

100 

29 

71 

(2) 

62 

9 

25  to  3U 

100 

U» 

86 

6 

51 

29 

35  to  UU 

100 

18 

82 

11 

35 

36 

1*5  to  $h 

100 

28 

72 

8 

33 

31 

55  to  61* 

100 

U9 

51 

10 

26 

15 

65  and  over 

100 

69 

31 

5 

19 

7 

•'•Includes  all  short-  and  intermediate-term  consumer  debt  other  than  charge  ac- 
counts; excludes  mortgage  and  business  debt. 
%o  cases  reported  or  less  than  one*-half  of  1  per  cent. 
Note:  Details  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

Source:  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin,  July  1959. 


Table  25,—  PERSONAL  DEBT  WITHIN  AGE  GROUPS,  EARLY  1959 
(Percentage  distribution  of  spending  units) 


Age  r.f  head  of  spending  unit: 
18  to  21* 
25  to  3U 
35 


to  hk 

to  Sh 
55  to  6U 
65  and  over 


1*5 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


30 
20 
29 
36 
^9 
7l* 


70 

22 

15 

17 

16 

80 

18 

18 

17 

26 

71 

18 

16 

11* 

23 

61* 

18 

15 

11 

19 

lil 

17 

9 

6 

10 

26 

15 

5 

3 

3 

For  definition  of  personal  debt,  see  preceding  table. 
Note:  Details  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

Source:  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin,  July,  1959. 
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Table  26.--LIQUID  ASSETS  WITHIN  AGE  GROUPS,  EARLY  1958 
(Percentage  distribution  of  spending  units) 


Tyoe  and  size 

All 
spending 

Age  of 

head  of 

spending 

unit 

of 

IB-  1 

25-   ; 

35-  1 

U5-  | 

55- 

1  65  and 

holding 

units*- 

2i4  ! 

3U    : 

Ui   ' 

ft 

6b 

over 

Total  Id quid  assets: 

Zero 

26 

37 

26 

22 

21 

28 

27 

fsi  -  §199 

17 

27 

25 

18 

11 

11 

10 

0200  -  $h99 

Hi 

21 

16 

15 

B 

11 

7 

$500  -  %999 

11 

7 

10 

13 

8 

10 

$1,000  -  $1,999 

10 

I* 

10 

Hi 

i| 

8 

7 

S2,ooo  -  $U,999 

12 

h 

9 

10 

16 

16 

20 

15,000  -  09,999 

5 

(2) 

2 

5 

6 

10 

9 

$10,000  and  over 

h 

(2) 

1 

3 

6 

7 

11 

All  cases 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

U.  S.  savings  bonds: 

Zero 

72 

80 

73 

72 

6U 

69 

73 

$1  -  0199 

10 

12 

III. 

10 

10 

8 

6 

$200  -  %k99 

6 

3 

5 

7 

8 

6 

3 

$500  -  §999 

5 

3 

h 

6 

5 

h 

6 

$1,000  -  $1,999 

3 

1 

i 

2 

7 

h 

l» 

$2,000  and  over 

U 

(2) 

2 

2 

6 

10 

8 

All  cases 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Savings  accounts: 3 

Zero 

50 

59 

h9 

k$ 

U5 

53 

52 

$1   -  0199 

13 

16 

19 

15 

n 

7 

li 

f?200  -  SU99 

10 

Hi 

10 

n 

9 

7 

5 

$500  -  §999 

7 

6 

8 

6 

8 

h 

7 

$1,000  -  $1,999 

8 

3 

k 

11 

10 

8 

7 

02,000  and  over 

Hi 

2 

8 

12 

17 

21 

26 

All  cases 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Checking  accounts: 

Zero 

hi 

70 

17 

Ul 

38 

1*7 

U9 

$1  -  &199 

22 

21 

30 

29 

18 

16 

11 

£.200  -  §U99 

Hi 

7 

12 

15 

19 

13 

12 

$500  -  $999 

8 

2 

6 

8 

10 

12 

Hi 

$1,000  -  01,999 

h 

(2) 

3 

h 

8 

6 

k 

02,000  and  over 

5 

1 

2 

3 

7 

6 

9 

All  cases 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

■^oicludes  cases  in  which  age  of  head  of  spending  unit  was  not  ascertained* 

2no  cases  reported  or  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent. 

-^Includes  savings  accounts  in  banks,  postal  savings,  and  shares  in  savings  and 

loan  associations  and  credit  unions. 

Note:  Details  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

Source:  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin,  September  1958. 


Table  27.— INCOME  OF  SPENDING  UNITS  BY  AGE  GROUP,  1958 
(Percentage  distribution  of  spending  units) 


Age  group 


All 
income 
groups 


Under 


195b*  money  income  before  taxes 

>2000-  |  SUOOO-ft6000-$10,00( 

^-»non      !   dit'nnn   *nnnn  ML    „,r^~ 


^.1000- 

11999 


$3999  '  f>5999  $9999  jSc  over 


All  spending  units  100  7  13  2U  2l*  2li 

Age  of  head  of  spending  unit: 

18  to  21  100  10  19  h$  20  '6 

25  to  3U  100  2  li  22  3U  31 

35  to  Ui  100  3  7  18  27  33 

k$   to  ft  100  h  10  20  25  29 

55  to  6U  100  10  12  25  21  21 

65  and  over 100  20  3jj  29  10  5 


Note:  Details  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 
Source:  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin,  July,  1959. 


8 


1 
6 

13 
12 
10 

3 
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Table  2a— NET  WORTH,  EQUITY  IN  NONFARM  HOME,  AND  LIQUID  ASSETS: 
PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  BENEFICIARY  GROUPS,  BY  VALUE  AT 

END  OF  1957  SURVEY  YEAR 

(Preliminary  figures) 


Total 

aged  beneficiary  groups 

Equity 

Value 

Net 

in  non- 

Liquid 

worth-*- 

farm 
homes 

assets 

No.  of  groups  in  sample 

lt,082 

I*,  082 

li,082 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

None 

22 .62 

51.23 

35.91 

$1-1*99 

6.3  v 

i      1 

12.1 

500-999 

l.U 

7.U 

1,000-1,999 

5.0;. 

5.1 

8.9 

2,000-2,999 

3.8. 

6.1* 

3,000-3,999 

h.$>- 

7.6 

Iu7 

li,0004t,999 

3.7' 

3.8 

5,000-9,999 

16.1* 

19.2 

8.8 

10,000-11,999 

11.1 

9.3\ 

15,000-19,999 

6.8 

3.5  : 

20,000-21+,  999 

U.6 

1.1 

IT        T 

25,000-29,999 

2.6 

•6\ 

11.1 

30,000-39,999 

2.5 

.* ! 

iiO,000-h9,999 

1.6 

.2 

50,000-99,999 

2.74 

100,000  or  more 

1.2" 

Not  ascertained 

.6 

(5) 

.9 

First  quartile 

1177 

£0 

30 

Median 

U,918 

0 

606 

Third  quartile 

13,698 

7.U8U 

3,780 

^■Difference  between  value  of  selected  assets  and  total  reported  debt. 

^Includes  negative  and  zero  net  worth. 

j*Mo  nonfarm  home  owned. 

%o  liquid  assets. 

5Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 

Source:  Social  Security  Bulletin,  Volume  22,  No.  1,  January  1959. 
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Table  29 , 

, —NUMBER  AND  AVERAGE  MONTHLY  AMOUNT  OF  OLD-AGE  INSURANCE 

BENEFITS 

IN  CURRENT-PAYMENT  STATUS,  BY  STATE,  FEBRUARY  28,  195S 

1 

State*  ranked 

Stated-ranked 

Number  of 

by  size  of 

Average 

Number  of 

by  size  of 

Average 

old-age 

average 

old-age 

old-age 

average 

old-age 

benefi- 

benefit 

benefit 

beneficiaries 

benefit 

benefit 

ciaries 

Total 

$71.62 

7,026,851* 

West  Virginia 

69.10 

71,395 

D.  of  Columbia 

68.39 

25,199 

Connecticut 

79*61* 

111,639 

Nebraska 

67.78 

67,103 

Michigan 

79.08 

293,055 

South  Dakota 

67.71* 

29,218 

New  Jersey 

78.18 

260,628 

Hawaii 

67.62 

13,787 

Illinois 

76.03 

1*19,921* 

Vermont 

67.30 

19,772 

Pennsylvania 

75.75 

1*93,730 

Ohio 

75.71* 

379,611 

Kansas 

67.23 

96,007 

£ 

Maine 

66.1*7 

52,951 

New  York 

75.53 

778,1*31* 

Oklahoma 

65.1*2 

80,821* 

Massachusetts 

7l*.81* 

266,070 

New  Mexico 

65.13 

16,660 

Rhode  Island 

73.65 

1*5,931 

Texas 

61*.1*5 

21*5,626 

Florida 

73.63 

229,109 

Louisiana 

63.73 

67,781* 

Washington 

73.U1 

129,31*9 

Utah 

73.08 

21*,  582 

Virginia 

63.1*6 

113,385 

Kentucky 

63.27 

115,01*7 

Arizona 

72.69 

33,932 

Alabama 

61.22 

87,81*9 

Montana 

72.55 

28,893 

South  Carolina 

60.92 

51*,  853 

Nevada 

72.1*7 

7,761 

North  Carolina 

60.85 

125,211 

Wisconsin 

72  .Mi 

181*,  376 

Georgia 

60.82 

95,630 

Indiana 

72.37 

205,879 

California 

72.30 

585,751 

Tennessee 

59.52 

111,935 

Arkansas 

58.50 

69,296 

Delaware 

72.13 

16,01*8 

Mississippi 

51*.66 

61*,  791 

Oregon 

71.9U 

92,023 

Virgin  Islands 

52.52 

1*37 

Alaska 

71.66 

2,768 

Puerto  Rico 

1*5.91 

35,881 

Wyoming 

70.27 

11,013 

Minnesota 

70.23 

ll*7,37U 

Foreign 

73.36 

te,56l 

Colorado 

70.09 

59,310* 

Maryland 

69.91 

89,91*2 

New  Hampshire 

69.90 

33,855 

North  Dakota 

69.66 

23,871 

Iowa 

69.1*5 

135,232 

Missouri 

69.16 

200,01*3 

Idaho 

69.12 

26,1*85 

Source:     U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
^Beneficiary's  state  of  residence. 
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Table    3a— PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  BY  AMOUNT  OF  BENEFIT  OF  OLD-AGE 
INSURANCE  PAYMENTS,  BY  STATE,  FEBRUARY  28,  1959 


State2  ranked 

Per 

cent  of  old-age 

beneficiaries  receiving- 

by size  of 

1      $26. U0-     j 

's. 00- 

|     §75.00- 

i  $105.00- 

average  benefit  t 

Total 

Ui.90 

71.90 

I     lOh.90 

116.00 

Total 

100.0 

21.6 

33.1 

27.2 

18.1 

Connecticut 

100.0 

12  ,h 

28.9 

33.7 

25.0 

Michigan 

100.0 

15.8 

27.8 

26.3 

30.1 

New  Jersey 

100.0 

HwU 

29.8 

31.U 

2U.U 

Illinois 

100.0 

17.2 

30.2 

30.1 

22.5 

Pennsylvania 

100.0 

16.6 

31.2 

31.2 

21.0 

Ohio 

100.0 

17.9 

30.7 

27.3 

2U.1 

New  York 

100.0 

16.1 

32.5 

31.0 

20.U 

Massachusetts 

100.0 

1U.9 

33.8 

32.9 

17  .k 

Rhode  Island 

100.0 

11*. 8 

36.5 

3U.3 

ua 

Florida 

100.0 

20.U 

30.6 

27.U 

21.6 

Washington 

100.0 

19.5 

32.6 

27.2 

20.7 

Utah 

100,0 

20.7 

31.1 

28.8 

19.  h 

Arizona 

100.0 

21.5 

31.1 

26.9 

20.5 

Montana 

100.0 

21.5 

32.7 

25.6 

20.2 

Nevada 

100.0 

20.3 

33.5 

26.9 

19.3 

Wisconsin 

100.0 

21.0 

32.7 

26.6 

19.7 

Indiana 

100.0 

21.3 

32.1 

27.5 

19.1 

California 

100,0 

20.2 

33.7 

27.0 

19.1 

Delaware 

100.0 

20.3 

3U.2 

27.5 

18.0 

Oregon 

100.0 

20.3 

3U.5 

26.6 

18.6 

Alaska 

100.0 

21.U 

3U.3 

25.2 

19.1 

Wyoming 

100.0 

22.2 

3U.U 

27.8 

15.6 

Minnesota 

100.0 

22.7 

3U.3 

26.6 

16  .h 

Colorado 

100.0 

23.0 

33.5 

27.9 

15.6 

Maryland 

100.0 

22.8 

3U.8 

26.8 

15.6 

New  Hampshire 

100.0 

20.1 

37.5 

30.2 

12.2 

North  Dakota 

100.0 

23.3 

35.2 

26.8 

llu7 

Iowa 

100.0 

23.2 

25.2 

27.6 

lli.O 

Missouri 

100.0 

23.U 

35.U 

26.5 

Hu7 

Idaho 

100.0 

23.7 

35.0 

26.8 

11.5 
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Table  30  .--PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  BY  AMOUNT  OF  BENEFIT1  OF  OLD-AGE 
INSURANCE  PAYMENTS,  BY  STATE,  FEBRUARY  28,  1959 
(Continued) 


Statec  ranked 
by  size  of 

Per 

cent  of  old-age 

beneficiaries  receiving 

— • 

-- 

•   $26 .1*0-  i 

SU5.00- 

975*00- 

3105.00- 

average  benefit 
West  Virginia 

Total 
100,0 

44.90 

74.90 

104.90 

116.00 

24.7 

33.1 

27.1 

15.1 

D.  of  Columbia 

100.0 

24.1 

35.7 

26.4 

13.8 

Nebraska 

100.0 

24.4 

36.6 

26.8 

12.2 

South  Dakota 

100.0 

25.1 

35.8 

26.9 

12.2 

Hawaii 

100.0 

23.7 

32.5 

30.8 

11.0 

Vermont 

100.0 

23.9 

38.1 

26.9 

11.1 

Kansas 

1C0.0 

25.5 

36.5 

25.3 

12.7 

Maine 

100.0 

25.1 

38.0 

26.4 

io.5 

Oklahoma 

100.0 

29.1 

35*3 

23.0 

12.6 

New  Mexico 

100.0 

30.3 

34.6 

21.9 

13.2 

Texas 

100.0 

30.2 

36.0 

21.8 

11.0 

Louisiana 

100.0 

31.6 

35.6 

21.1 

11.7 

Virginia 

100.0 

31.9 

35.2 

22.3 

10.6 

Kentucky 

100.0 

30.7 

37.8 

21.3 

10.2 

Alabama 

100.0 

35.9 

34.6 

19.8 

9.7 

South  Carolina 

100.0 

34.2 

37.0 

21.2 

7.6 

North  Carolina 

100.0 

32.5 

40 .0 

20.2 

7.3 

Georgia 

100.0 

3U.5 

37.3 

19.7 

8.5 

Tennessee 

100.0 

36.8 

37.0 

17.9 

8.3 

Arkansas 

100.0 

38.  4 

36.8 

17.5 

7.3 

Mississippi 

100.0 

US.l 

36.1 

13.3 

5.5 

Virgin  Islands 

100.0 

52.5 

29.8 

11.0 

6.7 

Puerto  Rico 

100.0 

65.4 

24.8 

7.2 

2.6 

Foreign 

100.0 

14.1 

38.6 

33.2 

14.1 

For  persons  receiving  both  an  old-age  benefit  and  a  widow's,  widower's,  or 
parent's  secondary  benefit  or  a  wife's  or  husband's  secondary  benefit  that 
was  awarded,  reinstated,  or  adjusted  after  September  13,  1956,  the  amount  of 
the  reduced  secondary  benefit  is  combined  with  the  amount  of  the  old-age 
benefit.  Actuarially  reduced  benefits  payable  to  Women  aged  62-64  at  entitle- 
ment account  for  all  the  cases  between  $26. 40-$32.90  and  may  be  represented 
in  the  other  amount-of -benefit  intervals, 
^Beneficiary's  state  of  residence. 

Source;  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
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Table  3L  —OLD-AGE  ASSISTANCE:  RECIPIENTS  AND  PAYMENTS  TO 
RECIPIENTS,  BY  STATE,  NOVEMBER  1959 

(Includes  vendor  payments  for  medical  care,  cases  receiving  only  such  payments) 


State 


Number  of    j  Average  [j 
recipients  j  payment  j] 


State 


J  Number  of  I  Average 
!  recipients;  payment 


Total-1- 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Color adol 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

D.  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Guam 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 


2,397,992   §65.51 


99,61*3 
1,1*67 

13,979 

55,980 

258,650 

51,530 

ll*,507 

1,369 

3,155 

69,967 

97,852 

1,1*87 

7,U71 

76,125 

28,650 

35,302 

29,153 
56,988 

32  U, 759 

11,975 
9,612 

81,039 
63,391 
1*7,61*7 
80,661* 
118,256 

7,107 
15,1*58 

2,639 


1*8.03 
63.71 
62.09 
18.31 
85.91* 
97.72 
111.97 
1*9.36 
63.82 
53.72 

1*7.25 

(2) 

61.85 
66.07 
73.1*8 
60.1*8 

73.35 
78.36 
1*1*.95 
66.11 

63.80 
60.13 
100.72 
71.  1*1* 
8U.27 
29.81 

56.15 
6U.20 
69.1*2 
69.97 


New  Hampshire 

5,020 

77.51 

New  Jersey 

18,979 

88.78 

New  Mexico 

10,637 

67.57 

New  York 

83,93U 

102 ,1k 

North  Carolina 

1*9,721 

1*2.36 

North  Dakota 

7,310 

86.59 

Ohio 

89,722 

72.76 

Oklahoma 

90,896 

70.71* 

Oregon 

17,390 

76.67 

Pennsylvania 

50,559 

68.1*2 

Puerto  Rico 

39,866 

8.20 

Rhode  Island 

6,81*3 

76.93 

South  Carolina 

33,323 

38.77 

South  Dakota 

9,108 

60.18 

Tennessee 

56,21*5 

1*1.1*8 

Texas 

222,865 

53.03 

Utah 

8,073 

65.85 

Vermont 

5,781 

57.60 

Virgin  Islands 

561* 

23.1*5 

Virginia 

15,052 

1*3 .05 

Washington  50,1*61*  81*.  31 

West  Virginia  20,038  36.81; 

Wisconsin  36,31*7  79.36 

Wyoming  3,389  69. 90 


■'•Includes  3,789  recipients  aged  60-61*  in  Colorado  and  payments  of  $33l*,325 
to  these  recipients.     Such  payments  were  made  without  Federal  participation. 
2 Average  payment  not  computed  on  base  of  fewer  than  50  recipients. 

Source:  Social  Security  Bulletin,  Volume  23,  No.  2,  February  i960. 
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Table  32  .—NUMBER  OF  AGED  OLD-AGE,  SURVIVORS  AND  DISABILITY  INSURANCE 
BENEFICIARIES  PER  1,000  POPULATION  AGED  65  AND  OVER,  MARCH  1959 


State  and  benefi-  1 

1 

State  and  benefi-  j 

ciary-rate  group 

Number^ 

ciary-rate  group 

Number^ 

Total 

608 

Less  than  550: 

Virgin  Islands 

259 

600  -  6U9:  

• 

Puerto  Rico 

U13 

West  Virginia 

601 

Alaska 

U27 

Maryland  . 

602 

Louisiana 

U29 

Vermont 

605 

New  Mexico 

U37 

Illinois 

609 

Georgia 

U56 

Idaho 

612 

Oklahoma 

U57 

Utah 

615 

D.  of  Columbia 

.  Ii6Ii 

California 

62li 

Mississippi 

.1*72 

Ohio 

.  630 

South  Carolina 

U7U 

Florida 

61*9 

Arkansas 

U79 

650  -  699: 

Texas 

U86 

Wisconsin 

651 

Alabama 

U88 

Washington 

657 

Tennessee 

527 

Pennsylvania 

663 

Colorado 

5Ui 

Delaware 

666 

550  -  599: 

New  York 

670 

Arizona 

558 

Indiana 

671 

Hawaii 

559 

Maine 

678 

North  Carolina 

560 

New  Hampshire 

682 

Wyoming 

563 

Massachusetts 

686 

Kentucky 

565 

Michigan 

687 

South  Dakota 

565 

700  or  more: 

Kansas 

573 

Oregon 

700 

North  Dakota 

573 

Connecticut 

709 

Iowa 

57U 

Nevada 

715 

Missouri 

577 

New  Jersey 

717 

Minnesota 

578 

Rhode  Island 

727 

Virginia 

578 

Nebraska 

582 

Montana 

593 

i 

dumber  of  aged  beneficiaries  as  of  February  28,  1959.    State  data,  estimated 
by  the  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance,  adjusted  to  exclude  (1) 
women  beneficiaries  aged  62 -6U,   (2)  wife  beneficiaries  under  age  62  with 
child  beneficiaries  in  their  care,  and  (3)  duplicate  counts  for  beneficiaries 
receiving  both  old-age  and  wife's  or  husband's  benefits. 

Source:     Social  Security  Bulletin,  Volume  22,  No.  11,  November  1959 • 
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Table  33.— NUMBER  OF  OLD-AGE  ASSISTANCE  RECIPIENTS  PER  1,000  POPULATION 

AGED  65  AND  OVER,  MARCH,   1959 


State  and  recip- 

State and  recip-  I 

ient-rate  group 

Number                 ient-rate  group 

Number 

Total 

158 

Less  than  100: 

150  -199: 

New  Jersey  1 

39 

Utah1 

153 

Delaware 

kS 

Florida 

l51i 

Pennsylvania 

hi 

Massachusetts 

160 

D.  of  Columbia 

he 

North  Carolina 

171 

Maryland 

18 

Arizona  3 

177 

Hawaii  1 

50 

200  -  299: 

New  York 

56 

Tennessee 

201 

Virginia 

58 

Nevada 

201 

Connecticut 

69 

Kentucky1 

206 

Indiana* 

72 

Washington 

207 

New  Hampshire 

81 

New  Mexico1 

209 

Illinois  2 

Bh 

Alaska 

212 

Rhode  Island^ 

85 

California1 

219 

Wisconsin 

97 

South  Carolina 

227 

100  -  lh9 

Missouri 

259 

Nebraska  * 

103 

Arkansas 

291 

Ohio1 

107 

300  -  399: 

Oregon 

108 

Virgin  Islands1 

300 

Michigan 

111 

Texas1 

329 

Iowa  * 

113 

Colorado1 

333 

Montana 

116 

Georgia  1 

358 

Maine 

118 

Puerto  Ric -1 

382 

West  Virginia 

123 

Oklahoma 

387 

Kansas 

132 

1|00  or  more: 

Vermont1 

131 

Alabama 

U3 

North  Dakota 

136 

Mississippi 

m 

South  Dakota 

136 

Louisiana 

577 

Idaho1 

137 

Wyoming  * 

U*2 

1 

Minnesota 

liOt 

J- February  data  for  OAA. 

2May  data  for  OAA. 

3April  data  for  OAA, 

Source:  Social  Security  Bulletin,  Vo 

lume  22,  No.  11,  November,  1959. 
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Table   3l*,~PAIMENT3  TO  PERSONS  65  AND  OVER  IN  JUNE,   1958,  UNDER  OLD-AGE 
ASSISTANCE  AND  SPECIFIED  SOCIAL  INSURANCE  AND  RELATED  PROGRAMS 

(Amounts  in  thousands) 


Old-age  r 
assistance! 


Social  insurance  and  related  programs- 
Social  Security  Administration  estimates 
]  Federal  I  Railroad 'State  and  j 


OASDI 


civil 
service 


re-   (local  re-  I  Veterans 
tirement I  tirement 


Total   $876,187   0-50,691,   $527,597   §31*,  19»*   $1*9, 79l*   £37,702   $76,506 


Ala. 

Alaska 

Ariz. 

Ark. 

Calif. 

Colo. 

Conn. 

Del. 

D.  C. 

Fla. 


12,281; 


* 


1*,379 

8,965 
85,360 
10,682 
13,1*56 
1,711* 
5,753 
27, 1*61 


Ga. 

13,111* 

Hawaii 

# 

Idaho 

2,970 

111. 

50,311 

Ind. 

22,791 

Iowa 

15,251 

Kans. 

11,593 

Ky. 

13,052 

La. 

lit,  968 

Maine 

5,721* 

Md. 

10,937 

Mass . 

36,1*66 

Mich. 

35,1*67 

Minn. 

19,071 

Miss . 

7,811 

Mo. 

26,116 

Mont. 

3,521* 

Nebr. 

7,21*0 

Nev. 

975 

N.  H. 

3,625 

U.008 

91*1 
777 
2,691 
22,310. 
li,  1*1*2  3 
1,611 
75 
177 
3,737 

li,25l 
80 

1*82 
5,1*1*0 
1,777 
2,505 
2,261* 
2,217 
7,858 

720 

539 
7,883 
l*,i*31 
3,919 
2,1*19 
6,703 

1*82 
1,01*8 

177 

363 


5,579 

190 

2,323 

1*,077 

1*3,288 

1*,253 
9,822 
1,260 
1,81*2 
16,583 

5,791* 

910 

1,81*7 

33,666 

15,972 

9,619 

6,800 

7,1*25 

1*,1*52 

3,826 

6,792 
22,058 
21*,  657 
10,695 

3,liU* 
ll*,559 

2,081* 

1*,591 
531* 

2,51*2 


391 

36 

251 

271* 

3,153 

386 

256 

60 

2,763 

1,876 

51*6 

122 

101 

1,1*63 

629 
1*51 
387 
1*03 
31*0 
253 

1,500 
1,162 
663 
550 
271* 
808 

133 
251 

1*6 
201* 


677 

158 

1,1*71 

1* 

3 

(2) 

31*0 

61* 

621* 

5*V? 

122 

1,251* 

3,365 

6,658 

6,586 

613 

209 

779 

301 

681* 

782 

182 

26 

111 

111* 

291 

566 

1,952 

517 

2,796 

763 

311 

1.14*9 

17 

85 

(2) 

193 

31 

316 

3,567 

2,912 

3,263 

1,701* 

903 

1,806 

1,131* 

280 

1,262 

1,037 

118 

987 

1,157 

107 

1,71*3 

526 

1*27 

1,365 

271* 

150 

501 

788 

31*1* 

971* 

788 

2,021* 

2,551 

1,257 

2,123 

2,336 

1,1*15 

767 

1,725 

1*21* 

76 

1,171* 

1,671 

205 

2,170 

361 

125 

339 

611 

120 

619 

91 

1*0 

87 

159 

57 

300 

.  continued 
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Table  31;. —PAYMENTS  10  PERSONS  65  AND  OVER  IN  JUNE,   1958,  UNDER  OLD-AGE 
ASSISTANCE  AND  SPECIFIED  SOCIAL  INSURANCE  AND  RELATED  PROGRAMS 

(Continued) 

(Amounts  in  thousands) 


! 

i 

* 

Social 

insurance 

and  related  programs- 

IM 

1 

j 
Total  i 

j 
Old-age 

Social  Security  Administration  estimates 

State   « 

Federal  |  Railroad  j 

State  and  j 

| 

1 

assistance] 

OASDI 

civil 

re- 

local re-  i 

Veterans 

! 

i 

service  ; 

tirement  ! 

tirement 

N.  J. 

29,568 

1,590 

22,067 

902 

1,1*91 

1,573 

1,91*5 

N.  M. 

2,380 

551 

1,068 

11*3 

220 

20 

378 

N.  Y. 

89,692 

8,561* 

61,663 

2,987 

3,558 

7,168 

5,752 

N.  C. 

11,75)4 

1,885 

7,117 

1*36 

560 

151 

1,605 

N.  D. 

2,665 

627 

1,1*88 

82 

161 

81* 

223 

Ohio 

1*7,569 

5,972 

31,61*5 

1,211 

3,230 

1,952 

3,559 

Okla. 

11,167 

6,1*32 

5,360 

361 

1*09 

11*8 

1,1*57 

Oreg. 

10,507 

1,1*89 

6,889 

370 

593 

252 

9U* 

Pa. 

58,306 

2,507 

1*1,1*39 

1,877 

5,216 

2,610 

1*,657 

P.  R. 

* 

335 

1,1*93 

h9 

(2) 

315 

(2) 

R.  I. 

5,030 

505 

3,702 

.203 

80 

158 

382 

S.  C. 

6,129 

1,31*2 

3,228 

288 

289 

88 

891* 

S.  D. 

3,11*2 

501* 

2,027 

.  115 

11*8 

9 

339 

Tenn. 

12,511 

2,309 

6,609 

1*55 

i,ol*5 

321 

1,772 

Texas 

3^,238 

10,579 

15,887 

1,11*8 

1,903 

859 

3,862 

Utah 

3,191 

51*9 

1,869 

181 

280 

61* 

21*8 

vt. 

2,230 

311 

1,1*1*9 

91* 

..130 

39 

207 

V.  I. 

* 

12 

20 

5 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

Va. 

12,1*68 

569 

7,507 

1,579 

1,21*5 

211 

1,357 

Wash. 

18,351 

1*,702 

9,86U 

909 

756 

758 

1,362 

W.  V. 

8,10*1* 

725 

5,1*82 

195 

862 

191 

989 

Wis. 

20,891 

2,899 

13,953 

515 

1,063 

775 

1,686 

Wyo. 

1,1*07 

256 

762 

56 

170 

19 

11*1* 

Foreign  ** 

7,021 

— 

3,525 

301 

357 

2,838 

■aMot  available;  payments  under  some  systems  included  with  foreign. 

*-In  addition,  supplementary  payments  of  ^13,563  from  general  assistance  funds 

were  made  to  52  recipients. 
%ot  separately  identified. 
^Excludes  $3l*5,Ol*0  paid  to  1*,062  recipients  aged  60-61*.  Such  payments  were  made 

without  Federal  participation. 
^Includes  territories  and  possessions  not  identified  above. 

Source ;  Measuring  Income  Security  of  the  Aged,  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation,  and  Welfare,  June  1959. 
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Table  35  i— OLD-AGE  ASSISTANCE  EXPENDITURES  TO  RECIPIENTS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
ENDED  JUNE  30,   1958,  WITH  PER  CENT  PAID  FROM  FEDERAL  FUNDS,  BY  STATE, 
aND  OLD-AGE,  SURVIVORS,  AND  DISABILITY  INSURANCE  PAYMENTS  FOR  CALENDAR 
YEAR  1958,  BY  BENEFICIARY'S  STATE  OF  RESIDENCE 


Total 

assistance 

including 

State 

vendor 

payments 

for  medical 

care 


Total 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

D.  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 


$1,798,371* 


Per 
cent 
federal 
funds 


55.8 


Old-age, 

survivors 

and 

disability 

insurance 

total 


08,575,921; 


50,223 

71.8 

105,392 

1,169 

56.3 

3,1*56 

9,377 

63.9 

1*2,051* 

30,229 

69.7 

69,382 

259,951* 

1*7.1* 

69l*,l*60 

53,207 

1*1.1 

68,951 

19,522 

31*. 9 

153,688 

938 

65.7 

20,171 

2,336 

56.1 

29,805 

1*3,981* 

6l*.7 

263,125 

50,669 

70.9 

110,759 

951* 

61.8 

16,1*31* 

5,850 

57.1* 

29,610 

67,703 

52.8 

536,391 

21,51*5 

56.5 

251*,08l 

30,326 

53.1* 

11*7,381 

27,397 

52.0 

105,506 

26,801* 

73.3 

129,1*52 

9l*,352 

5M 

81*,697 

8,202 

6U.9 

60,383 

6,131* 

60.2 

111*,  867 

97,229 

1*0.1* 

31*3,559 

53,765 

51*.8 

399,1*91* 

1*6,510* 

1*7.2 

166,563 

28,395 

80.0 

60,666 

81,296 

66.5 

228,739 

5,988 

56.5 

33,386 

12,019 

60.5 

70,088 

2,081 

BS.$ 

9,113 

l*,33l* 

51.2 

39,613 
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Table  35.—0LD-AGE  ASSISTANCE  EXPENDITURES  TO  RECIPIENTS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
ENDED  JUNE  30,  1958,  WITH  PER  CENT  FAlD  FROM  FEDERAL  FUNDS,   BY  STATE, 
AND  OLD-AGE,  SURVIVORS,  AND  DISABILITY  INSURANCE  PAYMENTS  FOR  CALENDAR 
YEAR  1958,   BY  BENEFICIARY'S  STATE  OF  RESIDENCE 


Total 

. 

assistance 

Old-age 

including 

Per 

survivors 

State 

vendor 

cent 

and 

payments 

federal 

disability 

for  medical 

funds 

Insurance 

care 

total 

New  Jersey 
New  Mexico 
New  York 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Puerto  Rico 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virgin  Islands 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming   


18,286 

6,U80 

99,727 

22,213 

7,237 

70,9U8 

79,798 

16,867 

30,560 

U,0U3 

6,183 
16,121 

5,889 

26,060 

121,395 

6,832 

3,815 

6,77U 
58,376 

8,69U 

33,316 

3,093 


17,6 
66.U 

39.3 
7U.6 
17.2 
58.2 
5U.7 
U7.5 
65.6 
35.2 

U9.0 
7U.0 
66.7 
73.8 
69.5 
58.3 
65.8 
h9.h 
72.8 

U3.1 

76.2 
U8.7 
55.2 


351,092 

20,338 

970,670 

13U,1U5 

23,637 

506,029 

91,070 

106,592 

672,131 

25,018 

58,211; 

58,21* 

6U,556 

31,260 

117,808 

283,U66 

31,906 

22,801 

321 

133,710 

155,355 

99,756 

219,671 

12,300 


Source;  Social  Security  Administration,  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 
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Table  36  .—ANNUAL  INCREASE  IN  NUMBER  OF  AGED  OLD-AGE  AND  SUR- 
VIVORS INSURANCE  BENEFICIARIES  IN  1958 


Beneficiary's 

Total  aged  beneficiaries 

state  of 

December 

November 

Annual 

residence 

31,  1957 

30,  1958 1 

increase 

Total 

8,967,067 

10,002,157 

1,035,090 

Northeast 

2,730,359 

2,979,510 

21*9,151 

New  England 

7UU,6ib' 

753,115 

U«,500 

Connecticut 

151, U15 

161,768 

13,353 

Maine 

68,787 

73,287 

l*,5oo 

Massachusetts 

35U,3U9 

376,332 

21,983 

New  Hampshire 

1*3,307 

1*6,183 

2,876 

Rhode  Island 

60,978 

61*,533 

3,555 

Vermont 

25,779 

28,012 

2,233 

Middle  Atlantic 

2,025,71*1* 

2,226,395 

200,651 

Mew  Jersey 

3U7,518 

381,076 

33,55« 

New  York 

996,982 

1,101,109 

101*,  12  7 

Pennsylvania 

681,21*1* 

71*1*,  210 

62,966 

North  Central 

2,838,685 

3,161,300 

322,615 

East  Central 

1,955,11*6 

2,l61*,i*l*9 

209,303 

Indiana 

270,  lltf 

297,335 

27,186 

Illinois 

51*5,666 

681*,  071 

58,1*05 

Ohio 

513,101* 

562,983 

1*9,879 

Michigan 

387,900 

1*33,712 

1*5,812 

Wisconsin 

236,327 

266,31*8 

28,021 

W,  North  Central 

883,539 

996,851 

113,312 

"Iowa 

170,908 

191,277 

23,369 

Kansas 

12l*,120 

138,355 

H*,235 

Minnesota 

185,1*50 

208,281* 

22,831* 

Missouri 

256,81*0 

285,520 

28,680 

Nebraska 

82,685 

95,552 

12,867 

N.  Dakota 

27,000 

33,381 

6,381 

S.  Dakota 

36,536 

1*1,1*82 

l*,9l*6 

South 

2.085,052 

2.39li,750 

308,898 

S.  Atlantic 

1.020. 2U2 

1,168,296 

11*8}05U 

Delaware 

20,891 

22,655 

l,76l* 

D.  of  Columbia 

30,91*7 

33,1*06 

2,1*59 

Florida 

276,290 

318,617 

1*2,327 

Georgia 

117,935 

135,879 

17,91*1* 

Maryland 

118,072 

129,097 

11,025 

N.  Carolina 

11*5,877 

178,635 

32,750 

S.  Carolina 

66,056 

77,01*2 

11,786 

Virginia 

11*1*,  1*87 

163,521* 

19,037 

W.  Virginia 

99,687 

108,61*1 

8,951* 

\ 
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Table  36  •--ANNUAL  INCREASE  IN  NUMBER  OF  AGED  OLD-AGE  AND  SUR- 
VIVORS INSURANCE  BENEFICIARIES  IN  1958 
(Continued) 


Total  aged  beneficiaries 


Beneficiary's 
state  of 
residence 


December 
31,  1957 


November 
30,  1958 1 


Annual 
increase 


E.  South  Central 

U76,97U 

550,9U1 

73,967 

Alabama 

m»;&'5o 

130, 143 

15,1*93 

Kentucky- 

11*6,120 

167,626 

21,506 

Mississippi 

77,737 

91,789 

1U.Q52 

Tennessee 

138,1*67 

161,383 

22,916 

W.  South  Central 

588,636 

675,513 

86,877 

"Arkansas 

87,315 

S>$,960 

12,585 

Louisiana 

87,91*8 

100, 2U6 

12,298 

Oklahoma 

103,270 

117,61*6 

Hi,  376 

Texas 

310,103 

357,721 

U7,6l8 

West 

1,2511,908 

1.398.293 

11x3,305 

Mountain 

'  1^,132 

291,  Ui6 

%ssk 

Arizona 

39,1*39 

16,797 

7,358 

Colorado 

7l*,o51* 

83,281 

9,227 

Idaho 

32,880 

36,910 

l*,060 

Montana 

3U,893 

39,911 

5,018 

Nevada 

8,51*0 

9,799 

1,259 

New  Mexico 

20,179 

23,UOl* 

3,225 

Utah 

32,066 

36,01*1 

3,975 

Wyoming 

13,081 

ll*,973 

1,892 

Pacific 

999,856 

1,107,11+7 

107,291 

California 

720,71*1 

802,332 

81,591 

Washington 

163,783 

179,1*50 

15,667 

Oregon 

115,332 

125,365 

10,033 

Territories 

57,183 

68,301+ 

11,121 

Alaska 

2,922 

3,107 

185 

Hawaii 

16,10.7 

18,171 

1,751* 

Puerto  Rico 

37,1*05 

146,1*81 

9,076 

Virgin  Islands 

1*39 

51*5 

106 

■^To  effect  the  benefit  increases  provided  by  the  1958  Amendments  to  the  So- 
cial  Security  Act,  certain  operations  affecting  statistical  data  on  monthly- 
benefits  in  current-payment  status  were  suspended  for  December  1958;  data 
on  benefits  in  current-payment  status  at  the  end  of  December  are  therefore 
not  available. 


Source:  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
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Table  37. —INTERSTATE  MIGRATION  OF  AGED  OLD-AGE  AND  SURVIVORS 
INSURANCE  BENEFICIARIES  IN  1958 


Migrant  benefice 

Laries,  1958 
j 

Per  cent 

Beneficiary's 

j                           1 

effect 

state  of 

Out- 

In- 

Net      1 

an  annual 

residence 

migrantsl 

!    migrants^ 

migration 

increase  in 
beneficiaries3 

Total 

139,263 

139,263 

0*) 

(U) 

Northeast 

36,750 

27,1*85 

-  9,265 

• 

3.7 

New  England 

9  681 
2?5I*5 

8;o29 
2,003 

— 

2~7 

Connecticut 

-     21*2 

1.8 

Maine 

789 

9U1 

/      152 

/ 

3.1* 

Massachusetts 

1,020 

3,028 

-     992 

- 

1*.5 

New  Hampshire 

820 

912 

/       92 

/ 

3.2 

Rhode  Island 

765 

621 

-     ll*U 

- 

l*.l 

Vermont 

1*1*2 

521* 

/        82 

/ 

3.7 

Middle  Atlantic 

27,669 

19,1*56 

-  8,213 

- 

l*.l 

New  Jersey 

o",U0 

$,m 

-     21* 

■» 

.8 

New  York 

34,121 

8,01*9 

-  6,072 

M 

5.8 

Pennsylvania 

7,1*08 

5,523 

-  1,885 

m 

3.0 

North  Central 

39,128 

31,1*33 

-  7,695 

m 

14 

2.0 

East  Central 

SMI 

20,716 

-5,968 

- 

Indiana 

3,61*2 

3,099 

-      5U3 

- 

Illinois 

8,893 

5,788 

-  3,105 

- 

5.3 

Ohio 

6,565 

5,181* 

-1,381 

m 

2.8 

Michigan 

5,282 

U,323 

-      959 

- 

2.1 

Wisconsin 

2,302 

2,322 

/        20 

/ 

.1 

W.  North  Central 

12.1*1*1* 

10,717 

-  1J27 

. 

hi 

Iowa 

1,891* 

1,820 

-       7t 

- 

.3 

Kansas 

2,078 

1,772 

-      306 

- 

2.1 

Minnesota 

2,012 

2,098 

/       86 

/ 

.1* 

Missouri 

3,923 

3,271 

-      652 

- 

2.3 

Nebraska 

1,307 

933 

-      37U 

tm 

2.9 

N.  Dakota 

710 

313 

-      397 

- 

6.2 

S.  Dakota 

520 

510 

10 

M 

.2 

South 

39,055 

1*9,978 

/10.923 

/ 

eX 

S.  Atlantic 

2?,8L2 
387 

35,61*8 

/  9,806 

/ 

Delaware 

121 

/        3** 

/ 

1.9 

D.  of  Columbia 

1,1*27 

996 

-      1*31 

- 

17.5 

Florida 

H*,87l* 

21,650 

/  9,776 

/  23.1 

Georgia 

1,51*7 

1,1*98 

U9 

- 

.3 

Maryland 

2,028 

2,01k 

-        11* 

- 

.1 

N.  Carolina 

1,367 

1,553 

/      136 

:  / 

.6 

S.  Carolina 

630 

818 

/      188 

/ 

1.6 

Virginia 

2,172 

2,1*83 

/      311 

/ 

1.6 

W.  Virginia 

1,1*10 

1,215 

-      195 

M 

2.2 
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Table  37  .—INTERSTATE  MIGRATION  OF  AGED  OLD  AGE  AND  SURVIVORS 
INSURANCE  BENEFICIARIES  IN  1958 
(Continued) 


Migrant  beneficiaries,  1955" 


Beneficiary's 
state  of 
residence 


Per  cent  effect 
In-         Net      an  annual 
migrants2    migration!  increase  in 

beneficiaries 3 


E.  South  Central 

5,392 

1,113 

5,755 
l,29i* 

i 

3il 
181 

/      si 

Alabama 

/■    1.2 

Kentucky 

1,61*7 

1,727 

/ 

80 

/    .u 

Mississippi 

925 

871 

a 

-    .u 

Tennessee 

1,707 

1,863 

/ 

156 

/      .7 

W.  South  Central 

7,821 

8,575 

t 

1% 

/     *2 

Arkansas 

1,873 

1,980 

/ 

107 

f      .9 

Louisiana 

927 

998 

/ 

71 

/      .6 

Oklahoma 

1,563 

1,719 

/ 

156 

/    1.1 

Texas 

3,U58 

3,878 

/ 

U20 

/      .9 

West 
Mountain 

2U,306 
7'W8 

30,358 
9,U60 
li,068 

/6*Qg 

/  1,972 

i  K- 

Arizona 

2,WL0 

/5 

.,658 

/  22.5 

Colorado 

1,703 

1,8U0 

/ 

137 

/   1.5 

Idaho 

627 

666 

{ 

39 

/    1.0 

Montana 

721 

5U3 

M 

178 

-    3.5 

Nevada 

578 

635 

/ 

57 

/   U.5 

New  Mexico 

682 

913 

/ 

231 

/    7.2 

Utah 

378 

1*60 

/ 

82 

/    2.1 

Wyoming 

389 

335 

Six 

-    2.9 

Pacific 

16,818 

20,898 

/I 

1.080 

/    1& 

California 

11,73U 

15,886 

/  UA5J 

/    5.1 

Washington 

2,695 

2,797 

/ 

102 

/      .7 

Oregon 

2,389 

2,215 

- 

17U 

-    1.7 

Territories 
Alaska 

2k 
9 

I 

mt 

5 

.1 
-    2.7 

Hawaii 

10 

2 

— 

8 

-      .5 

Puerto  Rico 

5 

3 

_ 

2 

(5) 

Virgin  Islands 

0 

0 

o 

n 

iFrom  first  State  during  year  j  includes  those  who  left  State  but  returned  (mi- 
grants with  same  first  and  last  State). 

2Last  State  during  year;  includes  those  who  left  State  but  returned  (migrants 
with  same  first  and  last  year). 

3Net  migration  divided  by  annual  increase  in  total  aged  beneficiaries  represents 
the  per  cent  by  which  the  annual  increase  in  beneficiaries  was  increased  by 
net  in-migration  or  reduced  by  net  out-migration. 

%ot  applicable. 

5Less  than  0.05  per  cent. 

Source;  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
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Table  38.—  COST  OF  ELDERLY  COUPLE'S  BUDGET:   TOTAL  BUDGET,  HOUSING,  AND 
OTHER  GOODS  AND  SERVICES,  3l*  CITIES,  OCTOBER  1950 


City  and  State 


Dollar  cost 


Total 
budget 


! 


Housing-1 


Other 
goods  and 
services 


Atlanta,  Ga. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Chicago,  111. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Denver,  Colo. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Houston,  Tex. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Manchester,  N.  H. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Mobile,  Ala. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Norfolk,  Va. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Portland,  Maine 
Portland,  Oreg. 
Richmond,  Va. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Savannah,  Ga. 
Scranton,  Pa, 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


a,  71*8 
1,779 
1,772 
1,880 
1,698 
1,818 
1,650 
1,805 
1,716 
1,818 

1,855 
1,71*6 
1,795 
1,687 
1,866 
1,737 
1,726 
1,908 
1,765 
1,620 
1,602 
1,782 
l,77i* 
1,783 
1,767 
1,733 
1,866 
1,712 
1,711 
1,833 
1,658 
l,6ll* 

1,852 


$582 
603 
607 
61*0 
531* 
578 
1*85 
590 
577 
573 
670 

569 
621 
507 
605 
550 
563 
705 
577 
1*75 
1*36 

51*3 
612 
587 
551* 
51*8 
630 
581 
527 
567 
532 
1*63 
583 
iZL 


ta,i66 

1,176 

1,165 

1,21*0 

1,161* 
1,21*0 
1,165 

1,215 

1,169 
1,21*5 
1,185 

1,177 

1,171* 
1,180 
1,261 
1,187 
1,163 
1,203 
1,188 

1,11*5 
1,166 

1,239 
1,162 
1,196 
1,213 
1,185 
1,236 
1,131 
1,181* 
1,266 
1,126 
1,151 
1,269 
1,192 


k363 

^Average  rent  paid  in  each  city  for  tenant-occupied,  two-  and  three-room  dwel- 
lings, built  or  converted  before  19l*7,  that  conform  to  the  housing  standards 
specified  for  the  budget,  plus  the  cost  of  required  amounts  of  heating  fuel, 
gas,  electricity  and  water. 

Definition;  The  budget  family  consists  of  a  husband  and  wife  approximately  65 
years  old,  who  maintain  their  own  2-  or  3-room  rented  dwelling  and  who  are  able 
to  get  about  and  take  care  of  themselves.  The  husband  is  retired  or  has  only 
occasional  employment.  The  family  does  not  own  an  automobile.  The  elderly 
couple's  budget  was  designed  to  represent  a  level  of  living  which  provides  the 
goods  and  services  necessary  to  maintain  health  and  allow  normal  participation 
in  community  life,  in  accordance  with  current  American  standards.  Social  and 
conventional  as  well  as  physiological  needs  are  taken  into  account.  The  level 
of  living  described  is  not  luxurious  but  is  sufficiently  adequate  to  provide 
for  more  than  the  basic  essentials  of  consumption. 

Source;  Monthly  Labor  Review,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  September,  1951. 
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Table  39.  —PER  CAPITA  PERSONAL  INCOME,   1957,  BY  STATE 


S 


\ 


Amount 


State 


Amount 


State 


United  States^        ^2,027 

Alabama  1,321* 

Arizona  1,750 

Alaska  (1) 

Arkansas  1,15>1 

California  2,523 

Colorado  1,996 

Connecticut  2,821 

Delaware  2,71*0 

D,  of  Columbia  2,5H* 

Florida  1,836 

Georgia  1,1*31 

Idaho  1,630 

Illinois  2,1*1*7 

Indiana  2,010 

Iowa  1,806 

Kansas  1,787 

Kentucky  1,372 

Louisiana  1,566 

Maine  1,663 

Maryland  2,156 

Massachusetts  2,335 

Michigan  2,ll*l 

Minnesota  1,850 

Mississippi  958 

Missouri  l,9h0 

Montana  1,896 


Nebraska 

1,818 

Nevada 

2,1*23 

New  Hampshire 

1,862 

New  Mexico 

1,686 

New  Jersey 

2,50U 

New  York 

2,578 

North  Carolina 

1,317 

North  Dakota 

1,105 

Ohio 

2,255 

Oklahoma 

1,619 

Oregon 

1,9LU 

Pennsylvania 

2,112 

Puerto  Rico 

(1) 

Rhode  Island 

1,990 

South  Carolina 

1,180 

South  Dakota 

1,531 

Tennessee 

1,383 

Texas 

1,791 

Utah 

1,691* 

Vermont 

1,665 

Virginia 

1,660 

Washington 

2,128 

West  Virginia 

1,55U 

Wisconsin 

1,920 

Wyoming 

2,038 

Hawaii 

1,821 

•%ot  available, 

^Continental  United  States  only. 

Sourca;  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  Office  of  Business  Economics,  Department  of 
Commerce . 
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Table  Ua— MEDIAN  INCOME  IN  19h9   OF  MEN  AND  WOMEN 
BY  AGE,  FOR  THE  STATE  AND  FOR  NONFARM  AND  FARM 
AREAS  IN  FLORIDA:  1900* 


Age 


The  State 


Men 


lit  years  and  over  $1,911 

1U  to  19  years  U55 

20  to  21+  years  1,388 

25  to  3U  years  2,300 

35  to  U;  years  2,U25 

kS  to  5h  years  2,255 

55  to  61i  years  1,923 

65  years  and  over  1,023 


Women 


torban  and  Rural 
Nonfarm 


Men 


Women 


Rural  Farm 


Men   j  Women 


f.805 
377 
8U0 
890 
9U8 
938 
857 
565 


$1,993 
U7U 

1,1*17 
2,359 
2,500 
2,338 
2,012 
1,110 


f>830 
388 

851 
908 
970 
966 
876 
589 


$1,035 
35U 
980 
1,376 
1,U39 
1,315 
1,010 
6J+2 


$U27 
297 
&20 

1*75 

51U 
U80 
1*66 

383 


Definitions :  Income  is  the  sum  of  money  received  from  wages  or  salaries,  net 
income  (or  loss)  from  self -employment,  and  income  other  than  earnings,  before 
deductions  for  personal  income  taxes,  social  security,  bond  purchases,  union 
dues,  etc.  The  Median  Income  is  that  income  over  which  half  of  the  incomes 
received  are  higher  in  amount  and  under  which  half  the  incomes  are  lower  in 
amount, 

#1950  is  the  date  of  the  Census  enumeration,  whereas  19k9   designates  the  year 
for  which  the  income  information  was  obtained. 

Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1950  U.  S.  Census  of  Population,  Bulletin 
r-CIO,  Table  89.  (Statistics  are  based  on  a  20  per  cent  sample.) 
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Table  1*1.  —INCOME*  IN  19l*9  OF  KEN  AND  WOMEN,  BI  AGE,  IN  FLORIDA:  1950** 


Income 


1   Total, 
j  U*  years 
and  over 


li*  to 
I4J4  years 


1*5  to 

61*  years 


65  years 
and  over 


Men 


Persons  with  income 
Total 

*    1  -  S  U99 

(or  loss) 

§   500  -  6  999 

$  1,000  -  $1,1*99 

$  1,500  -  01,999 

S  2,000  -  ft2,l*99 

ft  2,500  -  02,999 

$  3,000  -  03,1*99 

$  3,500  -  $3,999 

$  l*,000  -  0I*,1*99 

$  1*,500  -  51,999 

$  5,000  -  05,999 

$  6,000  -  ^6,999 

I  7,000  -  $9,999 
510,000  and  over 


ft] 


Persons  without  income 
Income  not  reported 

Persons  with  income 

Total 

$  1-5  1*99 
(or  loss) 

$  500  -  §  999 
1,000  -  $1,1*99 
1,500  -  01,999 
2,000  -  $2,1*99 
2,500  -  02,999 
3,000  -  03,U99 

ft  3,500  -  $3,999 

ft  l*,000  -  ftl*,i*99 


V 

■J 

ft 
ft 


l*,5oo  -  C>U,999 
$  5,000  -  05,999 
$  6,000  -  06,999 
ft  7,000  -  $9,999 
$10,000  and  over 


Persons  without  income 
Income  not  reported 


809,1*55 

1*89,1*80 

229,880 

90,095 

9U,165 

52,275 

20,230 

21,660 

113,1*95 

60,1*55 

30,220 

22,820 

iil*,l*l*5 

72,300 

29,665 

12,1*80 

100,1*65 

63,715 

28,315 

8,1*35 

91*,  570 

61,815 

26,315 

6,1*1*0 

67,920 

l*5,9l*0 

18,135 

3,81*5 

65,580 

1^3,950 

18,515 

3,115 

1*1,925 

27,220 

12,715 

1,990 

29,750 

18,360 

9,700 

1,690 

17,350 

10,290 

6,01*0 

1,020 

26,1*20 

il*,655 

9,950 

1,815 

12,1*80 

6,525 

I*,  81*5 

1,110 

H*,105 

6,1*95 

6,21*0 

1,370 

16,785 

5,1*85 

8,995 

2,305 

111*,180 

1 

76,550 

20,225 

17,1*05 

61,315 


1*71j,065 
168,1*70 

112,325 
63,585 
1*5,005 
33,960 
18,510 
12,360 
5,700 

3,550 

1,650 
3,175 
1,1*20 
1,920 
2,1*35 

529,890 

61,760 


52,650 


21,280 


Women 


285,835 
99,990 

65,280 

1*0,190 

30,680 

23,115 

12,115 

6,570 

2,700 

1,155 

715 

1,175 

525 

655 

670 

331*,790 

39,3U0 


123,315 
38,1*30 

28,650 

17,525 

11,1*1*0 

8,560 

5,270 

U,71*5 

2,530 

1,1*80 

700 

1,355 

615 

870 

1,11*5 

11*5,685 

15,1*60 


7,385 


6U,915 
30,050 

18,395 

5,870 

2,885 

2,285 

1,125 

1,01*5 

1*70 

615 

235 

61j5 

280 

395 

620 

1*9,1*15 
6,960 


*5ee  Definitions  in  footnote  to  preceding  table, 

**1950  is  the  date  of  the  Census  enumeration,  whereas  19l*9  designates  the  year 
for  which  the  income  information  was  obtained. 

Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1950  U.  S.  Census  of  Population,  Bulletin 
P-C10,  Table  89.     (Statistics  are  based  on  a  20  per  cent  sample.) 
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Table  l|2.~ PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  BY  AGE  OF  OLD-AGE  ASSISTANCE 
RECIPIENTS  BY  RACE  AND  SEX,   IN  FLORIDA,  JUNE  1958 


Race 


units 


cases    Male  \   Female  |  Total  I  Male  j  Female  j  Total 


Nonwhite 


All  ages 


65  -69 
70  -  79 
80  -  89 
90  and  over 

Median  Age 


100.00   100.00   100.00   100.00   100.00   100.00   100.00 


21.09 

53.52 

22.80 

2.59 
75 


17.06 

51w53 

25.71 
2.70 

75 


21.31 

52.15 
21.05 

2.U9 
75  • 


19.83 

52.98 

2U.63 
2.56 

75 


19.06 

55.90 

22.21 

2.83 

75 


26.18 

53.62 

17.67 

2.53 

73 


23. Ul 

5U.51 

19»hh 

2.6U 


Source:     Characteristics  of  Old  Age  Assistance  Recipients,  a  study  by  the 
Department  of  Public  V/elflire,  June  1958. 


Table  I4.3. — OLD-AGE  ASSISTANCE  IN  FLORIDA:     BUDGETARY  DEFICIT 

BY  AGE  GROUP,   JUNE  1958 


Total 

budgetary 

deficit 


Average 
budgetary 
deficit  per  case 


Total 
65  -  69 
70  -  7U 
75  -  79 
80  -  81* 
85  -  89 
90  -  9k 
95  and  over 


69,U25 

11^61*2 

19,28U 

17,870 

10,521 

5,309 

1,509 

290 


&U,059,206.00 

8O3,lM.O0 

1,101,255.00 

1,056,573.00 

61*3,013.00 

336,^90.00 

98,598.00 

19,833.00 


&58.U7 
51i.87 
57.11 
59.13 
61.12 
63.38 
65.3U 
68.39 


Source:  Characteristics  of  Old  Age  Assistance  Recipients,  a  study  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare,  June  1958. 
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Table  Uj.— RELATIVE  FREQUENCY  OF  SOURCES  OF  INCOME  AMONG 
OLDER  PEOPLE  IN  FIVE  FLORIDA  COMMUNITIES 


1  St. 

Peters  -\ 
White 

Orlando 

West  Palm 

West  Palm 

Winter 

i  burg 

White   Beach  WhitdBeach  Negro 

Park 

Source  of 

1   195 

1951 

1951 

1951 

1951 

Income 

i  Num- 

1  Per 

Num-j 

Per  1 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

|  Per 

[dum- 
ber 

!  Per 

j  ber 

j  cent ! 

ber  1 

centj ber 

cent  iber 

;  cent 

i  cent 

Pensions* 

255 

39.9 

88 

25.9 

70 

27.6 

2li 

21.2 

56 

30.8 

Real  estate  rents 

81 

12.7 

hQ 

lli.l 

3k 

13.5 

12 

10.6 

16 

8.8 

Savings 

80 

12.5 

51 

15.0 

3h 

13.5 

10 

8.8 

lit 

7.7 

Stocks  and  bonds 

50 

7.8 

20 

5.9 

23 

9.1 

■»« 

— 

32 

17.6 

Investments 

U5 

7.0 

12 

3.5 

15 

6.0 

3 

2.7 

10 

5.5 

Annuities 

32 

5.0 

17 

5.0 

13 

5.2 

— 

Hi 

7.7 

Relatives 

19 

3.0 

53 

15.6 

32 

12.7 

7 

6.2 

6 

3.3 

Full  employment 

•a  — 

... 

— 

... 

MM 

— 

11 

9.7 

11 

6.0 

Part  employment 

15 

2.3 

lh 

U.l 

13 

5.2 

1U 

12.li 

3 

1.6 

Old-age  assistance 

12 

1.9 

31 

9.1 

9 

3.6 

16 

UU.2 

2 

1.1 

Loans  and  mortgages 

11 

1.7 

6 

1.8 

7 

2.8 

— 

— 

MM 

... 

Trusts 

3 

.5 

tmmt 

— 

•"•• 

— 

MMi 

—  —  i 

— 

— . 

Other 

13 

2.0 

— 

— 

2 

.8 

1 

.9 

18 

9.9 

Not  given 

2U 

3.7 

— 

~ 

15 

13.3 

■■ 

— 

^Includes  old-age  and  survivors 

insurance  benefits. 

Source:  Florida  State  Improvement  Commission,  Facts  About  Florida 

,'s  Older  Pop 

lation.  Research  Report 

No.  U, 

June  j 

19533 

Table  2. 
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Table  1*5. —PERSONAL  INCOME  PER  CAPITA  IN  JLORIDA  COUWTIES: 

1958,  1957,  AND  1950 


State  and 

Personal  Income  per  Capita1 

County- 

195B 

1              1957                ! 

1950 

Florida 

$1,878 

01,832 

01,311* 

Alachua 

1,23*1 

1,28k 

1,007 

Baker 

950 

833 

1*89 

Bay 

1,525 

1,531 

1,01*6 

Bradford 

1,031 

887 

581* 

Brevard 

2,306 

2,299 

1,019 

Broward 

1,780 

1,798 

1,1*09 

Calhoun 

111 

m 

536 

Charlotte 

1,551 

1,1(52 

850 

Citrus 

1,077 

998 

717 

Clay 

1,256 

1,1*2$ 

1,211* 

Collier 

2,025 

2,037 

1,591* 

Columbia 

1,291 

1,1<A 

831* 

Dade 

2,3l*t* 

2,267 

1,71*1 

De  Soto 

1,1*65 

1,30b 

990 

Dixie 

1,206 

81i9 

^S$ 

Duval 

2,176 

2,161 

1,565 

Escambia 

1,820 

1,857 

1,217 

Flagler 

1,292 

1,312 

1,017 

Franklin 

1,000 

870 

710 

Gadsden 

1,177 

1,268 

1,11*2 

Gilchrist 

1,037 

899 

668 

Glades 

1,81*8 

1,610 

1,661* 

Gulf 

1,821 

1,951* 

1,126 

Hamilton 

815 

81*1* 

609 

Hardee 

1,360 

1,296 

951 

Hendry 

2,911* 

2,938 

2,027 

Hernando 

1,325 

1,378 

860 

Highlands 

2,028 

1,728 

1,117 

Hillsborough 

1,797 

1,719 

1,289 

Holmes 

753 

699 

520 

Indian  River 

1,673 

1,658 

1,238 

Jackson 

1,187 

1,165 

667 

\ 
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Table  US— PERSONAL  INCOME  PER  CAPITA  IN  FLORIDA  COUNTIES: 

1958,  1957,  AND  1950 
(Continued) 


State  and 


Personal  Income  per  Capita1 


County- 

1958             1 

1»V 

1950 

Jefferson 

ft   958 

$    922 

•    #8 

Lafayette 

1,082 

1,083 

659 

Lake 

2,070 

1,711 

1,381* 

Lee 

1,761 

1,608 

1,21+8 

Leon 

1,1*51 

1,1*08 

1,073 

Levy- 

1,103 

1,031 

775 

Liberty 

1,099 

1,001 

611* 

Madison 

916 

921 

627 

Manatee 

1,391 

1,1*18 

885 

Marion 

1,U26 

1,387 

1,015 

Martin 

1,856 

1,998 

1,008 

Monroe 

1,799 

1,900 

1,1*11* 

Nassau 

1,1*88 

1,1*76 

99S 

Okaloosa 

1,608 

1,677 

1,111* 

Okeechobee 

1,000 

1,213 

1,117 

Orange 

2,00U 

1,913 

1,386 

Osceola 

1,078 

1,11*0 

819 

Palm  Beach 

2,063 

1,971* 

1,51*7 

Pasco 

1,209 

1,257 

1,227 

Pinellas 

1,901 

1,827 

1,250 

Polk 

1,922* 

1,800 

1,1*51 

Putnam 

1,315 

1,1*11* 

880 

St.  Johns 

1,51*9 

1,625 

1,208 

St.  Lucie 

1,551 

1,519 

1,028 

Santa  Rosa 

1,21*0 

1,198 

720 

Sarasota 

2,128 

2,067 

1,1*71* 

Seminole 

1,127 

1,168 

1,111* 

Sumter 

1,0* 

1,038 

918 

Suwannee 

1,21*7 

1,112 

689 

Taylor 

1,339 

1,380 

870 

Union 

703 

668 

500 

Volusia 

1,736 

1,62*7 

1,11*6 

Wakulla 

660 

696 

536 

Walton 

876 

883 

561* 

Washington 

893 

817 

500 

1Based  on  Census-reported  populations  for  April,  1950,  and  on  population  es- 
timates,  as  of  July  1,  1957  and  1958,  by  the  Bureau  of  Economic  and  Business 
Research.  Inmates  of  state  institutions  are  excluded  from  the  populations 
of  Alachua,  Gadsden,  and  Union  counties  but  are  included  in  the  total  popu- 
lation of  Florida. 

Source;  Bureau  of  Economic  and  Business  Research,  University  of  Florida, 
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Table   I46.  —OLD-AGE  ASSISTANCE  PAYMEHtE  BY  COUNTY 
JULY  1,   1958  TO  JUNE  30,   1959 


ITumbor 

Amount  of 

j 

Number 

Amount  of 

County- 

of  cases 

payments 

County 

of  cases 

payments 

Flo  rida 

69,921 

f  1*3,505, 123 

! 

Alachua 

1,81*0 

1,176,962 

Lake 

890 

51*3,218 

Baker 

252 

I61i,51*2 

Lee 

61*7 

382,21*5 

Bay 

1,127 

685,21*3 

Leon 

1,511 

956,932 

Bradford 

522 

31*0,982 

Levy 

621 

1*03,993 

Brevard 

569 

367,911* 

Liberty 

176 

115,130 

Broward 

1,296 

776,11*5 

Madison 

828 

532,108 

Calhoun 

1*23 

278,660   1 

Manatee 

935 

591,813 

Charlotte 

153 

91*,  172    ! 

Marion 

1,716 

1,110,955 

Citrus 

281 

183,865 

Martin 

21*8 

160,1*88 

Clay 

282 

173,107 

Monroe 

1*81 

281*,  712 

Collier 

121* 

68,227 

Nassau 

395 

239,763 

Columbia 

818 

532,288 

Okaloosa 

906 

577,065 

Dade 

6,616 

1*,  069,1*71 

Okeechobee 

163 

108,1*1,3 

De  Soto 

238 

11*0,1*68    j 

Orange 

2,51*8 

1,597,821* 

Dixie 

18U 

111,621 

Osceola 

1*93 

317,932 

Duval 

7,Ut6 

l*,399,62l* 

Palm  Beach 

1,698 

1,032,173 

Escambia 

2,992 

1,823,999 

Pasco 

651* 

1*10,196 

Flagler 

82 

1*7,715 

Pinellas 

3,020 

1,880,789 

Franklin 

291 

182,662 

Polk 

2,962 

1,829,681* 

Gadsden 

1,107 

683,01*7 

Putnam 

1,117 

731*,  1*1*9 

Gilchrist 

160 

108,898 

St.  Johns 

725 

1*53,939 

Glades 

62 

39,962 

St.  Lucie 

1*72 

302,61*8 

Gulf 

231 

11*3,685 

Santa  Rosa 

872 

51*2,793 

Hamilton 

1*23 

261,768 

Sarasota 

528 

307,159 

Hardee 

396 

251*,691 

Seminole 

931* 

583,876 

Hendry 

135 

88,020 

Sumter 

606 

386,517 

Hernando 

291* 

182,21*8 

Suwannee 

873 

51*2,1*92 

Highlands 

362 

215,1*52 

Taylor 

1*92 

303,803 

Hillsborough 

5,71*9 

3,396,1*1*7 

Union 

230 

151,010 

Holmes 

898 

565,308 

Volusia 

2,105 

1,325,327 

Indian  River 

31*3 

228,652 

Wakulla 

272 

177,220 

Jackson 

1,962 

1,287,178 

Walton 

858 

555,827 

Jefferson 

637 

397,1*81 

Washington 

761 

1*75,301 

Lafayette 

189 

116,795 

j 

Source;  Twenty-second  Annual  Report  of 

the  State  Welfare 

Board . 
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Table  ltf.— NUMBER  AND  AMOUNT  (DOLLARS)  OF  MONTHLY  OLD-AGE,  SURVIVORS,  AND 

DISABILITY  INSURANCE  BENEFITS  IN  CURRENT-PAYMRTT  STATUS 

AS  OF  FEBRUARY  28,  1959 


County  totals 
OAST* — 


County 


Total 

Number     i 


Amount 


Number 


-w 


Amount  I   dumber  i    Amount 


Alachua 

3,201 

Baker 

283 

Bay 

3,050 

Bradford 

710 

Brevard 

1+,193 

Broward 

27,271 

Calhoun 

1+55 

Charlotte 

1,208 

Citrus 

980 

Clay 

1,189 

Collier 

9U0 

Columbia 

1,056 

Dade 

70,208 

De  Soto 

910 

Dixie 

275 

Duval 

20,922 

Escambia 

6,3S0 

Flagler 

261+ 

Franklin 

658 

Gadsden 

2,132 

Gilchrist 

H+7 

Glades 

97 

Gulf 

1+51 

Hamilton 

1+66 

Hardee 

927 

Hendry 

371+ 

Hernando 

1,076 

Highlands 

1,987 

Hillsborough 

30,588 

Holmes 

701 

Indian  River 

2,597 

Jackson 

1,81U 

Jefferson 

527 

Lafayette 

181 

157,029 
12,101* 

156,252 
33,001+ 

257,257 

1,  ?ll+,  038 

18,372 

81,875 

58,281+ 

66,229 

60,897 

1+8,615 

li,561+,l+l+7 

1+8,271 

12,289 

1,185,997 

335,518 

15,563 

37,808 

93,019 

7,1+62 

1+,813 

20,685 

21,971+ 

1+6,833 

19,118 

62,270 

117,369 

1,786,225 

27,973 

170,728 

76,191 

22,1+33 

7,665 


3,116 

273 
2,905 

685 

l+,089 

26,1+51 

1+50 
1,178 

91+0 
1,160 

915 

1,031 

68,372 

887 

271 
20,155 

6,131 
258 

61+3 

2,038 

li+6 

95 

1+31 

1+58 

908 

371+ 

1,056 

1,91+9 

29,596 

666 

2,519 

1,71+9 

515 

171+ 


151,085 

85 

5,91+1+ 

11,826 

10 

588 

Hi6,5lO 

H+5 

9,71+2 

31,255 

25 

1,71+9 

21+8,260 

101+ 

8,997 

1,81+0,307 

820 

73,731 

17,978 

5 

391+ 

79,01+0 

30 

2,835 

55,169 

1+0 

3,115 

6l+,280 

29 

1,91+9 

58,61+1+ 

25 

2,253 

1+6,728 

25 

1,887 

l+,l+07,525 

1,836 

156,922 

1+6, 71+6 

23 

1,525 

11,966 

1+ 

323 

1,128,081 

767 

57,916 

318,031+ 

21+9 

17,761+ 

H+,97l+ 

6 

589 

36,51+1+ 

15 

1,261+ 

86,827 

91+ 

6,192 

7,377 

1 

85 

l+,653 

2 

160 

19,297 

20 

1,388 

21,381 

8 

593 

1+5,1+06 

19 

1,1+27 

19,118 

60,1+50 

20 

1,820 

lli+,178 

38 

3,191 

1,713,11+1 

992 

73,081+ 

25,967 

35 

2,006 

161+,216 

78 

6,512 

72,221+ 

65 

3,967 

21,626 

12 

807 

7.233 

7 

1+32 

.continued 
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Table    1*7. —NUMBER  AND  AMOUNT   (DOLLARS)  OF  MONTHLY  OLD-AGE,  SURVIVORS,  AND 
DISABILITY  INSURANCE  BENEFITS  IN  CURRENT-PAYi'ENT  STATUS 
AS  OF  PEBRUARY  28,  1959 
(Continued) 


County 


Total 


County  totals 


Number  Amount 


T 


OASI 


W 


Number 


Amount 


Number 


Amount 


Lake 

6,199 

Lee 

1*,51*1 

Leon 

2,590 

Levy 

816 

Liberty 

183 

Madison 

7U 

Manatee 

9,682 

Marion 

3,819 

Martin 

1,607 

Monroe 

1,621* 

Nassau 

81*1* 

Okaloosa 

1,391* 

Okeechobee 

282 

Orange 

18,596 

Osceola 

2,708 

Palm  Beach 

19,951 

Pasco 

1*,590 

Pinellas 

61*,  966 

Polk 

Hi,  057 

Putnam 

2,072 

St.  Johns 

2,01*5 

St.  Lucie 

2,935 

Santa  Rosa 

957 

Sarasota 

10,11*5 

Seminole 

2,708 

Sumter 

709 

Suwannee 

1,075 

Taylor 

901 

Union 

187 

Volusia 

17,1*76 

Wakulla 

255 

Walton 

881* 

Washington 

862 

386,219 
290,200 
130,81*6 

39,632 
8,077 

31,037 
620,1*08 
210,208 

103,311* 

93,232 

1*3,258 

67,861* 

11*,  001 

1,150,097 

161,887 

1,296,701* 

281,725 

1*,  386, 539 

81*0,639 

107,379 

111*,  601* 

180,681* 

1*3,091 

691*,  576 

150,981 

35,61*7 

1*5,  Itio 

1*3,777 
8,212 
1,127,527 
10,301* 
1*1,709 
35,399 


6,069 
1*,1*18 
2,1*88 

785 

181 

727 
9,U66 
3,702 
1,557 
1,591 

800 
1,31*7 

271* 

18,209 

2,61*6 

19,1*63 

1*,U91 

63,599 

13,669 

2,013 

2,000 

2,858 

933 
9,868 
2,668 

686 
1,060 

851* 

171* 
17,108 

250 

855 
810 


375,1*37 
279,616 
121*,  1*05 

37,1*26 
7,960 

30,081 
602,1*08 

201,915 
98,672 

90,1*73 

1*0,876 

61*,  1*80 

13,289 

1,118,091* 

157,322 

1,251*,  757 

271*,  1*32 

1*,266,290 

811,669 

103,151* 

111,131 

173,908 

1*1,733 

670,153 

11*7,527 

33,91*0 

1*1*,1*1*6 

1*1,11*1* 

7,511* 

1,096,698 

9,958 

39,591 

3^1*71 


130 
123 
102 

31 

2 

11* 

216 

117 
50 
33 
lilt 
1*7 
8 

387 
62 

1*88 

99 

1,367 

388 
59 
1*5 
77 
21* 

277 
1*0 
23 
15 
1*7 
13 

368 

5 
29 

52 


10,782 

10,581* 

6,1*1*1 

2,206 

117 

956 

18,528 

8,293 

1*,61*2 

2,759 

2,382 

3,381* 

712 

32,003 

1*,565 

1*1,91*7 

7,293 

120,21*9 

28,970 

1*,225 

3,1*73 

6,776 

1,358 

2l*,l*23 

3,1*51* 

1,707 

961* 

2,633 

698 

30,829 

31*6 

2,118 

2,928 


1Benefits  under  the  Old-age  and  Survivors  Insurance  (OASI)  part  of  the  Old-Age, 
Survivors,  and  Disability  Insurance  Program  are  payable  from  the  OASI  Trust 
Fund  to  old-age  insurance  (retired  worker)  beneficiaries  and  their  dependents 
and  to  survivors  of  deceased  workers.  Benefits  under  the  Disability  Insurance 
(DI)  part  of  the  program  are  payable  from  the  DI  Trust  Fund  to  disability  in- 
surance (disabled  worker)  beneficiaries  and  their  dependents. 

Source:  Social  Security  Administration,  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare* 
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CHAPTER  FOUR 
HEALTH 

Studies  of  the  health  needs  of  the  elderly  in  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  a  recent  study  of  the  Citizens  Medical  Committee  on  Health,  appointed  by 
Governor  Collins,  support  two  common  conclusions:  (1)  A  large  majority  of 
the  older  population  do  not  have  hospital  and  surgical  insurance  necessary  to 
pay  for  the  hospital  and  health  care  services  that  are  available,  even  though 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  over  65  who  have  some  type 
of  health  insurance,  (2)  Older  people  spend  more  on  health  care  than  younger 
age  groups  and  this  expenditure  comes  at  a  time  when  incomes  are  reduced  and 
when  the  benefits  available  to  most  older  insured  persons  can  meet  only  a  small 
portion  of  their  needs* 

Facts  Important  in  Determining  Health-Service 
^seAs  of  the  Aged  " 

In  assessing  the  needs  for  health  services  for  the  aged,  certain  facts 
have  emerged  which  have  an  important  bearing  on  this  matter.  Chronic  illnesses 
affecting  older  people  develop  without  any  easily  detectable  symptoms,  are 
usually  of  long  duration,  and  frequently  result  in  disability  or  after-effects* 
Although  the  population  65  and  over  constitute  but  9  per  cent  of  the  total 
population,  they  account  for  55  per  cent  of  all  persons  with  limitations  in 
mobility  due  to  chronic  illness.  In  view  of  the  high  incidence  of  chronic 
illness  among  older  people,  their  length  of  stay  in  hospitals  is  approximately 
twice  as  long  as  that  spent  by  the  general  population.  Their  health  status 
requires  a  greater  and  more  continuous  use  of  drugs  and  medicines.  On  a  per 
capita  basis,  the  aged  spend  more  for  health  expenditures  than  the  general  popu- 
lation. It  is  estimated  that  for  hospitals  alone,  these  expenditures  are  120 


Note;  A  large  part  of  the  material  in  this  chapter  has  been  taken  from  the 
reporFo?  the  Citizens  Medical  Committee  on  Health,  appointed  by  Governor  Collins. 
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per  cent  higher  and  for  drugs  and  medicines  at  least  this  much  higher.  While 
health  expenditures  over  the  six-year  period  ended  in  1957-58  increased  U2 
per  cent  for  all  ages,  the  increase  for  those  65  and  over  was  7U  per  cent, 

Florida  Study  by  the  Citizens  Medical  Committee 

The  study  by  the  Citizens  Medical  Committee  on  Health  covered  the  entire 
health  field  but  the  parts  of  the  study  that  are  of  especial  significance  here 
dealt  with  the  care  of  the  chronically  ill  and  aged,  and  with  outpatient  care 
of  indigents.  In  carrying  out  the  study,  surveys  were  made  of  nursing  homes 
in  the  state,  of  the  hospital-service-for-indigents  program,  of  the  hospitals 
in  the  state,  of  outpatient  care,  and  of  hospital  insurance  for  the  aged. 
(The  parts  of  the  study  dealing  with  nursing  home  care  are  reported  on  in  Chap- 
ter 11,  "Nursing  Homes  and  Homes  for  the  Aged.")  Many  of  the  significant 
facts  uncovered  in  the  state-wide  survey  are  Included  in  statistical  summaries 
which  have  been  pulled  from  that  report  and  included  at  the  end  of  this  chap- 
ter. The  Citizens  Committee  carried  out  its  study  in  cooperation  with  the 
Florida  Hospital  Association. 

Scope  of  survey.  —Medical  and  financial  data  were  collected  on  8,2i7U  pa- 
tients in  HU  hospitals  located  in  65  counties  in  the  state.  Additional  data 
were  elicited  on  1,590  patients  who  had  remained  in  the  hospital  for  15  days 
or  more.  This  was  a  cross-section  of  approximately  10  per  cent  of  the  long- 
term  patients  in  Florida's  hospitals. 

Significant  findings.— The  hospital  studies  reveal  that  almost  ten  per 
cent  of  the  total  hospital  population  remain  for  longer  than  two  weeks  and  that 
the  average  stay  of  the  long-term  patients  was  a  little  over  90  days •  It  was 
found  that  UO  per  cent  of  the  long-term  patients  did  not  need  the  specialized 
care  of  a  general  hospital.  Significant  also  in  the  findings  was  the  general 
unavailability  of  outpatient  care.  Such  services  were  found  to  be  available 
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only  in  the  large  cities.  While  63  per  cent  of  all  ages  have  health  insurance, 
only  35  per  cent  of.  those  65  and  over  are  insured. 

Among  the  total  number  of  hospital  patients,  approximately  36  per  cent 
were  U5  and  over  and  15  per  cent  were  65  and  over.  Among  the  long -stay  patients, 
however,  60  per  cent  were  U5  and  over  and  33  per  cent  were  65  and  over.  Among 
the  long-stay  patients  the  length  of  stay  by  those  in  the  older  age  groups 
was  usually  much  longer.  The  average  charge  for  hospitalization  per  patient 
was  found  to  be  &183;  for  those  u5  to  5k   it  was  $221j  for  those  55  to  6U, 
§259j  for  those  65  to  7U,  $289;  for  those  75  to  8U,  $296;  and  for  those  95  and 
over,  &230.  The  average  hospitalization  charges  classified  by  diagnoses  re- 
vealed that  the  three  highest  average  per-patient  charges  were  for  diseases  of 
the  circulatory  system  ($287),  neoplasms  (&27U),  and  senility  (§26U).  (See 
Tables  60  through  67.) 

Recommendations  of  the  committee.— The  committee  made  a  number  of  recom- 
mendations pertaining  to  the  total  health  program,  but  nine  of  these  are 
especially  significant  to  the  health  care  of  older  people.  These  are  set  forth 
in  the  report  in  summary  fashion  as  follows: 

1.  Recommendation  for  the  extension  of  the  benefits  of  health  insurance: 
through  every  practicable  channel  encourage  the  development  and  promote  the  use 
of  voluntary  low  cost  health  insurance  which  will  extend  benefits  to  the  aged 
and  cover  long-term  illnesses. 

2.  Recommendation  for  the  reduction  in  the  costs  of  hospital  care  in  long 
stay  illnesses:  the  encouragement  of  the  construction  and  operation  of  "limited 
service  hospitals"  in  close  proximity  to  major  general  hospitals  to  promote  early 
transfer  of  patients  from  general  hospitals  and  to  provide  efficient  long-term 
care  of  chronic  diseases. 

3.  Recommendation  for  more  adequate  nursing  home  care:  legislative  autho- 
rization for  the  Welfare  Board  to  implement  a  program  to  pay  the  cost  of  nursing 
home  care  for  public  assistance  recipients,  this  to  be  provided  by  county,  state, 
and  federal  matching  funds  as  outlined  in  House  Bill  1561  of  the  1957  legisla- 
ture; also  encouragement  of  the  active  participation  of  religious  groups  in  de- 
veloping and  maintaining  nursing  home  facilities. 

4.  Recommendation  for  accessible  and  economical  medical  care  for  the  aged 
and  those  with  chronic  illnesses:  the  expansion  of  present  outpatient  clinics 
and  the  organization  of  additional  clinics  to  meet  the  medical  needs  of  the  in- 
digent aged  and  the  chronically  ill,  with  such  services  coordinated  with  and 
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fully  utilized  in  expanding  and  strengthening  the  intern  and  resident  medical 
training  program. 

$,  Recommendation  for  home  care  of  the  aged  and  the  chronically  ill* 
within  the  realm  of  existing  health  agencies  expand  and  modify  community  nursing 
programs  so  the  services  of  visiting  nurses  will  be  widely  available  and  exist- 
ing welfare  agencies  to  sponsor  foster  home  care,  and  homemaker  and  friendly 
visitor  services. 

6.  Recommendation  for  extension  of  the  hospitalization  of  Indigent  Program 
without  added  state  or  county  tax  funds:  continue  program  at  present  level  of 
state  and  local  support  with  authorization  for  extending  benefits  to  outpatient 
care  of  indigents  for  chronic  as  well  as  acute  illnesses j  expand  budget  through 
the  development  and  adoption  of  acceptable  plans  whereby  federal  matching  funds 
for  medical  care  of  the  categorically  indigent  will  be  available  to  Florida 
administered  as  at  present  insofar  as  practicable  (to  finance  the  additional 
outpatient  care). 

7.  Recommendation  for  increased  state  and  local  responsibility  for  medical 
care  of  the  indigent  program:  use  every  possible  influence  to  obtain  a  release 
to  the  states  of  tax  sources  now  utilized  by  the  federal  government  for  the 
support  of  health  services  with  planning  and  administrative  responsibility  cen- 
tered as  close  as  practicable  to  those  served. 

8.  Recommendation  for  promoting  positive  health  in  the  aged:  develop  a 
pilot  demonstration  in  one  or  more  communities  of  a  total  comprehensive  health 
program  for  the  aged  with  strong  emphasis  on  the  maintainance  and  enrichment 

of  the  health  of  the  senior  citizens,  involving  broad  coordinated  participation 
of  the  medical  profession,  health  department,  hospitals,  institutions  and  other 
community  agencies. 

9.  Recommendation  for  the  accumulation  of  state-wide  budgetary  data  on 
health  and  welfare  services:  the  evolution  by  the  state  auditor  (in  cooperation 
with  appropriate  county  officials)  of  uniform  budgetary  accounting  procedures 
covering  public  welfare,  medical  and  health  activities. 

In  Table  68  is  shown  the  annual  appropriations  made  to  agencies  in  Florida 
that  are  concerned  with  the  provision  of  either  or  both  medical  and  health  serv- 
ices. In  Table  69  is  shown  the  budgets  and  personnel  of  the  voluntary  health 
agencies  in  the  state. 

Mental  Health 

Division  of  Mental  Health.— In  view  of  the  increasing  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  mental  health  care  for  people  of  all  ages,  parts  of  the  committee's 
report  on  this  division  are  noted  here.  It  was  created  in  1957  and  provides 
centralized  supervision  of  the  three  state  mental  hospitals  now  in  operation  and 
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one  under  construction.  As  of  July  1,  1958,  there  were  8,859  patients  under 
care  in  the  three  hospitals.  Twenty-three  per  cent  of  the  patients  were  65 
years  of  age  or  over.  The  total  expenditures  for  inpatient  care  and  psychiatric 
treatment  currently  are:  for  Chattahoochee,  $3*00  per  day;  Arcadia,  1?3.U0; 
and  South  Florida,  §6.50.  The  three  hospitals  combined  have  a  total  of  2,910 
authorized  staff  positions.  There  is  an  urgent  need  for  added  facilities. 
With  the  increasing  population  there  is  increasing  pressure  for  mental  hospital 
care. 

Voluntary  activity. — The  Association  for  Mental  Health  started  its  activi- 
ties in  1955*  At  the  present  time  there  are  21  county  organizations  and  the 
plan  is  to  expand  to  35»  The  income  has  increased  to  $150,000  annually  and  it 
appears  that  it  will  continue  to  grow.  The  major  objectives  of  the  Association 
are  in  education  and  the  sponsorship  of  improved  facilities  and  methods  for  the 
care  and  rehabilitation  of  the  mentally  ill  through  official  agencies. 

Study  of  Medical  Care  Costs  of  OASDI  Beneficiaries 

An  extensive  study  of  medical  care  costs  of  aged  old-age  and  survivors  in- 
surance beneficiaries  was  made  in  1957.  In  this  survey  information  was  obtained 
from  a  representative  group  of  these  beneficiaries  on  medical  care,  hospital 
utilization,  hospital  insurance  and  money  income,  length  of  stay  in  hospitals, 
source  of  funds  for  payment  of  medical  care,  as  well  as  related  information. 
Some  of  the  highlights  of  these  findings  have  also  been  included  in  the  summary 
tabulations  following  this  chapter  so  that  these  findings  may  be  compared  with 
the  state  findings  and  the  general  observations  made  may  be  checked  against  the 
statistics  in  this  study.  (See  Tables  U9  through  57.) 

The  federal  government  has  a  number  of  programs  in  the  area  of  health  and 
medical  care  for  older  people.  In  general,  these  fall  into  three  major  cate- 
gories, the  provision  of  direct  and  indirect  financing  of  services,  the  pro- 
vision of  facilities,  and  research  activities. 
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Table  1*8.-- MEDICAL  COSTS:   PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  AGED  COUPLES 
AND  NONMAKRIED  OLD-AGE  AND  SURVIVORS  INSURANCE  BENEFICIARIES. 
BY  AMOUNT  INCURRED  DURING  SURVEY  YEAR,  1957 


Non- 

Bene- 

married 

Total  medical  costs 

ficiary- 

bene- 

couples 

ficiaries 

Total 

None  incurred 

100-199 
200-299 
300-399 
UOO-U99 
500-599 
600-799 
800-999 
1,000  or  more 

Some  "free"  care1 


100.0 

2.8 

28.3 

17.2 

12.7 

8.7 

5.5 

lul 

3.5 

2.3 

6.6 

5.8 

2.5 


100.0 

8.3 
1*2.3 

16.9 
8.5 
3.8 
2.6 
.9 
1.7 
1.0 

U.3 

7.8 
1.9 


Unknown      

^Beneficiaries  were  classified  as  receiving  "free"  care  whenever  care  was  sup- 
plied by  a  hospital  or  doctor  and  no  bill  rendered  to  anyone,  or  when  a  public 
assistance  or  other  agency  made  payment  directly  to  the  hospital,  doctor,  or 
other  vendor  and  the  beneficiary  did  not  know  the  amount  of  such  payment. 

Source:  Social  Security  Bulletin,  Volume  22,  No.  U,  April  1959. 
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Table  U9.— MEDICAL  COSTS  AND  MONEY  IffCOME:  PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF 
AGED  MARRIED  OLD-AGE  AND  SURVIVORS  INSURANCE  BENEFICIARIES  AND 
THEIR  SPOUSES  AND  NONMARRIED  OLD-AGE  AND  SURVIVORS  INSURANCE 
BENEFICIARIES,  BY  AMOUNT  OF  COSTS  PER  PERSON  INCURRED  DURIN3 
SURVEY  YEAR  AND  BY  MDNEY  INCOME  OF  BENEFICIARY  GROUP,  1957 


Total 

medical  costs  per  person 

Money 

|    tfone  or  \ 

1' 

f 

Some 

income 

Total 

i  less  than! 

$100-      | 

$500 

"free" 
care 

Unknown 

per  cent 

!      flOO 

$1*99 

or  more 

Beneficiary 

couples 

All  incomes: 

Husbands 

100.0 

60.8 

26.9 

5.8 

\i 

1.6 

Wives 

100.0 

57.6 

31.5 

7.U 

1.0 

Less  than  $1,200 

Husbands 

100.0 

69.8 

19.3 

3.6 

6.5 

.8 

Wives 

100.0 

70.6 

21.lt 

5.2 

2.0 

.8 

1,200  -  1,799 

Husbands 

100.0 

61u2 

22.2 

6.3 

6.0 

1.3 

Wives 

100.0 

59. U 

28.0 

7.6 

1*.8 

.2 

1,800  -  2,399 

Husbands 

100.0 

59.1 

30.U 

5.1 

1*.6 

.8 

Wives 

100.0 

57.5 

33.6 

2*.6 

3.0 

1.3 

2,U00  -  2,999 

' 

Husbands 

100.0 

62.6 

26.3 

1.2 

1*.2 

2.7 

Wives 

100.0 

55.7 

3l*.l* 

8.0 

1.5 

.1* 

3,000  -  1,999 

I 

Husbands 

100.0 

56.0 

30.1* 

7.2 

h.9 

1.5 

Wives 

100.0 

52.9 

36.3 

8.2 

.5 

2.1 

5,000  or  more 

1 
• 

Husbands 

100.0 

51.1* 

31.1 

8.1* 

2.2 

3.9 

Wives 

100.0 

1*9.2 

3i».6 

12.8 

1.7 

1.7 

Nonmarried  beneficiaries 

All  incomes 

j         100.0 

50.6 

31.8 

7.9 

7.8 

i.9  "' 

Less  than  £600 

100.0 

50.2 

3lu8 

7.3 

5.U 

2.2 

600  -  1,199 

100.0 

51  .a 

28.2 

7.2 

8.6 

1.6 

1,200  -  1,799 

j         100.0 

U7.9 

33.8 

6.6 

10.3 

1.1* 

1,800  -  2,399 

100.0 

1*5.7 

35.8 

9.9 

6.9 

1.7 

2,100  -  2,999 

100.0 

51.1 

33.7 

7.6 

5.U 

2.2 

3,000  or  more 

100.0 

12.3 

35.2 

16.2 

3.5 

2.8 

*See  footnote  1  oJ 

f  preceding 

table. 

Source:  Social  Security  Bulletin,  Volume 

22,  No.  U, 

April  1959. 
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Table  50.--R0SPITAL  UTILIZATION  AND  HONEY  INCOME:  PER  CENT  OF  AGED  MARRIED 
OLD-AGE  AND  SURVIVORS  INSURANCE  BENEFICIARIES  AND  THEIR  SPOUSES  AND  NON- 
MARRIED  OLD-AGE  AND  SURVIVORS  INSURANCE  BENEFICIARIES  HOSPITALIZED 
DURING  SURVEY  YEAR,   BY  HOSPITALIZATION  INSURANCE"  COVERAGE  AND  BY 
MONEY  INCOME  OF  BENEFICIARY  GROUPS,   1957 


Per  cent  hospitalized' 

■ 

With 

Without 

Money 

. 

hospitali- 

hospitali- 

income 

Total 

zation  -■ 

zation 

■  -- 

• 

insur- 

insur- 

ance 

ance 

Beneficiary  couples 

All  incomes: 

Husbands 

ilJi 

15.0 

8.2 

Wives 

11.5 

12.5 

10.5 

Less  than  *1,2C0 

Husbands 

9.7 

13.7 

8.6 

Wives 

11.3 

15.8 

9.9 

1,200  -  1,799 

Husbands 

12.1 

22.0 

7.2 

Wives 

13.U 

114.2 

12.8 

1,800  -  2,399 

Husbands 

11.6 

15.0 

9.0 

Wives 

10.5 

12.lt 

8.7 

2,1*00  -  2,999 

Husbands 

12.6 

Hull 

10.3 

Wives 

11.1 

12.8 

8.8 

3,000  -  U,999 

Husbands 

10.5 

12.2 

7.5 

Wives 

9.7 

10.3 

8.7 

5,000  or  more 

Husbands 

11.7 

lii.3 

6.7 

Wives 

liuO 

13. U 

15.0 

Nonmarried  beneficiaries 

All  incomes 

15.7 

17.5 

lit. 8 

Less  than  $600 

17.7 

2lul 

15  .U 

600  -  1,199 

15.7 

19.0 

li*.2 

1,200  -  1,799 

13.7 

10.8 

15.6 

1,800  -  2,399 

20.7 

22.1 

18.5 

2,U00  -  2,999 

16.3 

20.0 

9.1 

3,000  or  more 

12.0 

12.6 

10.6 

lln  a  general  hospital  or  institution  for  long-term  care,  such  as  a  nursing  home 
or  mental  or  tuberculosis  hospital. 

Source:    Social  Security  Bulletin,  Volume  22,  No.  U,  April  1959. 
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Table  51.—  HOSPITALIZATION  INSURANCE  AND  FONEY  INCOME:  PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION 
OF  AGED  MARRIED  OLD-AGE  AND  SURVIVORS  INSURANCE  BENEFICIARIES  AND  THEIR 
SPOUSES  AND  NCNMARRIED  OLD-AGE  AND  SURVIVORS  INSURANCE  BENEFICIARIES,  BY 
HOSPITALIZATION  INSURANCE  COVERAGE  DURING  SURVEY  YEAR  AND  BY  MONEY  INCOME 

OF  BENEFICIARY  GROUP,  1957 


All  incomes 
Husbands 
Wives 
Less  than  £i,200 

Husbands 

Wives 
1,200  -  1,799 

Husbands 

Wives 
1,800  -  2,399 

Husbands 

Wives 
2,1*00  -  2,999 

Husbands 

Wives 
3,000  -  1*,999 

Husbands 

Wives 
5,000  or  more 

Husbands 

Wives 


TStaT 
per 
cent 


With  hospitalization  insurance 


Total 


Hospitali-  |  Kospitali- 

zation  and  j  zation  and 

surgery    I       only 


Beneficiary  couples 


Nonmarried  beneficiaries 


Without 
insur- 
ance 


100.0 
100.0 

1*6.1 
1*8.9 

32.9 

3U.5 

13.2 

ll*.i* 

53.9 
51.1 

100.0 
100.0 

20.5 
20.8 

15.3 
15.2 

5.2 

5.6 

79.5 
79.2 

100.0 
100.0 

33.2 
36.9 

22.1* 
21*.6 

10.8 
12.3 

66.8 
63.1 

100.0 
100.0 

1*3.1 
1*9.1 

27.2 
32.7 

15.9 
16.1* 

56.9 
50.9 

100.0 
100.0 

55.8 
55.1* 

1*0.5 
38.2 

15.3 
17.2 

1*1*.2 
1*1*.6 

100.0 
100.0 

62.6 
67  .U 

1*5.0 
1*7.7 

17.6 
19.7 

37.1* 
37.6 

100.0 
100.0 

66.5 
70.1 

55.3 
58.9 

11.2 
11.2 

33.5 
29.9 

All  incomes 

100.0 

39.3 

23.5 

15.8 

60.7 

Less  than   '600 

100.0 

26.3 

ll*.3 

12.0 

73.7 

600  -  1,199 

100.0 

31.6 

16.7 

11*. 9 

68.1* 

1,200  -  1,799 

100.0 

1*0.8 

23.9 

16.9 

59.2 

1,800  -  2,399 

100.0 

60.3 

1*2.2 

18.1 

39.7 

2,1*00  -  2,999 

100.0 

65.2 

1*6.7 

18.5 

31*. 8 

3,000  or  more 

100.0 

66.9 

1*5.8 

21.1 

33.1 

Source:  Social  Security  Bulletin,  Volume  22,  No.  1*,  April  1959. 
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Table   52.-- MEDICAL  COSTS  AND  HOSPITALIZATION:  PER  CENT  OF  AGED  COUPLES 
AND  NONMARRIED  OLD-AGE  AND  SURVIVORS  INSURANCE  BENEFICIARIES 
HOSPITALIZED  DURING  SURVEY  YEAR,  BY  AMOUNT  OF  MEDICAL 
COSTS  INCURRED  DURING  THE  YEAR,   1957 


Total  medical 
costs 


Beneficiary  couples 


Per  cent  hospitalized 


Total 


General 

hospital1 


ipj 

Lc 


,ong-stay 
institution 
only* 


Nonmarried  beneficiaries 


>  Long-stay 
Total         General  Jinstitution 
j    hospitals      only2 


Total 


21.3 


20.2 


1.1 


15.7 


12.7 


3.0 


None  incurred 

U  -  99  • 

.6 

.6 

0 

.8 

.8 

0 

IOC  -  199 

l*.l 

l*.l 

0 

8.3 

8.3 

0 

200  -  299 

9.1* 

9.1* 

0 

13.9 

13.U 

.5 

300  ~  399 

21.2 

20.6 

.6 

2l*.l 

21.8 

2.3 

1*00  -  1*99 

3U.3 

33.3 

1.0 

1*0.0 

36.7 

3.3 

500  -  599 

1*5.3 

1*5.3 

0 

57.1 

57.1 

0 

600  -  799 

Sk.l 

53.1 

1.6 

69.2 

61*.l 

5.1 

800  -  999 

71*.  h 

7l*.l* 

0 

82.6 

52.2 

30.1* 

1,000  or  over 

88.5 

83.6 

1*.9 

81*.8 

51.5 

33.3 

Some  "free"  care-' 

1*3.5 

3U.3 

9.2 

1*5.5 

3l*.8 

10.7 

Unknown 

66.0 

6?.? 

2.1 

57.1 

50.0 

7.1 

^■Includes  all  persons  who  spent  any  time  in  a  short-stay  general  hospital  (including 
Veterans  Administration  general  hospital)  during  the  survey  year. 

^Includes  persons  who  spent  any  time  in  institutions  for  long-term  care,  such  as 
mental  and  tuberculosis  hospitals  and  nursing  homes,  and  who  did  not  spend  any  time 
in  a  general  hospital. 

^Previously  defined. 

Source:  Social  Security  Bulletin,  Volume  22,  No.  1*,  April  1959. 
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Table  53.— MEDICAL  COSTS  AND  HOSPITALIZATION:  AVERAGE  AMOUNT  AND  PERCENTAGE 
DISTRIBUTION  OF  TOTAL  MEDICAL  COSTS  OF  AGED  COUPLES  AND  NONMARRIED  OLD- 
AGE  AND  SURVIVORS  INSURANCE  BENEFICIARIES  HOSPITALIZED  DURING  SURVEY 

YEAR,  BY  TYPE  OF  SERVICE,  1957 


Percentage  distribution  of  medical  costs 
J" Costs  in  hospitalization 


Total  medical  costs 


Average 
amount 


Total 


Total 


Long-j  Surge  or  All 
General!  stay  pt  phy-  tothe 
hospital  insti-pician  te 


tution!  fees 


Total  hospitalized,  all  costs 
known1 
Si  -  299 
300  -  U99 
500  -  799 
800  or  more 


known1 
U  -  299 
300  -  1*99 
500  -  799 
800  or  more 


202 

Uoo 

627 
1,680 


100.0  53. U  35.6 

100.0  55.7  38.2 

100.0  58.5  36 .U 

100.0  66.8  U2.1 


0  17.8 

1.2  16.3 

.2  21.9 

5.8  18.9 


Nonmarried  beneficiaries 


other 
costs 


Beneficiary  couples 
1993      lOoTci      6UT3"      EoTB      U75      19lo      35.7 


U6.6 
Ui.3 

U..5 

33.2 


vitalized,  all  costs 

$881 

100.0 

76.9 

32.9 

30.7 

13.3 

23.1 

187 

100.0 

59.1 

U2.1 

1.7 

15.3 

U0.9 

U09 

100.0 

68.7 

13.7 

5.6 

19.  h 

31.3 

629 

100.0 

68.5 

10)  .6 

3.1 

20.8 

31.5 

1,6U2 

100.0 

80.3 

29.li 

39.5 

11.U 

19.7 

1Excludes  those  unable  to  report  costs  and  those  receiving  some  "free"  care. 
Source;  Social  Security  Bulletin,  Volume  22,  No.  h,   April  1959. 
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Table  5U.  —MEDICAL  COSTS  MET  BY"  INSURANCE:  PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF 
AGED  COUPLES  AND  NONMARRIED  OLD-AGE  AND  SURVIVORS  INSURANCE  BENE- 
FICIARIES WITH  HOSPITALIZATION  INSURANCE  BY  PROPORTION  OF  MEDICAL 
COSTS  MET  BY  SUCH  INSURANCE  AND  BY  HOSPITAL  UTILIZATION  DURING 

SURVEY  YEAR,  1957 


Per  cent  of 

total 
medical  cost 

met  by- 
insurance 


Nonmarried  beneficiaries  with 
hospitalization  insurance 


Beneficiary  couples  with 
hospitalization  insurance 


Total 

incurring 

costs 


Hospital- 
ized1 


No! 

hospital- 
ized 


Total  [~~         "Hot" 
incurring  Hospital-  ;  hospital- 
costs     ized1     ized 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


None 
1-21; 
25  -  1*9 
50  -  69 
70  or  more 
Unknown 


72.6 

10.6 

8.8 

1.2 
2.2 
1.6 


15.8 
28.3 
29.2 
15.0 
7.1 
U.6 


92.5 

U.U 
1.6 

Ji 

.h 
.6 


80.3 
5.5 
7.1 
2.6 
2.6 
1.9 


12.7 
19.1 
35.8 
12.7 
12.1 
7.6 


95.8 

2.3 

.6 

.3 

.a 

.6 


^In  a  general  hospital  or  long-stay  institution  for  long-term  care,  such  as 
a  nursing  home  or  mental  or  tuberculosis  hospital.  For  couples  hospitalized, 
cases  include  those  with  either  or  both  members  hospitalized. 

Source;  Social  Security  Bulletin,  Volume  22,  No.  U,  April  1959. 
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Table   55.  —HOW  MEDICAL  COSTS  WERE  MET:  PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  AGED 
COUPLES  AND  HONMARRIED  OLD-AGE  AND  SURVIVORS  INSURANCE  BENEFICIARIES, 
BY  MEANS  OF  MEETING  COSTS  NOT  MET  BY  INSURANCE 
DURING  SURVEY  YEAR,  1957 


Beneficiary  couples 

Nonmarried  beneficiaries 

Some 

Some 

No 

Some 

costs 

costs 

costs 

costs 

How  medical  costs  were  met 

Total 

met  by 

met  by 

Total 

met  by 

met  by 

insur- 

insur- 

insur- 

insur- 

ance 

ance 

ance 

ance 

Total  incurring  costs 
Total  per  cent 


100.0 


85.6        Huh      100.0        91.8  9.2 


100.0      100.0      100.0      100.0      100.0      100.0 


Assumed  entirely  by  beneficiary! 

86.1 

85.5 

89.6 

78.9 

79.6 

70.6 

Paid  in  full 

80.7 

81.7 

7U.5 

76  .U 

77.7 

61.0 

Medical  debt  increased 

5.U 

3.8 

15.1 

2.5 

1.9 

9.6 

Assumed  partly  by  others 

11.8 

12.1 

10. U 

15.2 

13.9 

29.  h 

Health  or  welfare  agency 

7.7 

8.3 

U.6 

9.0 

9.1 

7.9 

Relatives  only 

U.l 

3.8 

5.8 

6.2 

U.8 

21.5 

Assumed  entirely  by  others 

2.1 

2.U 

— 

5.9 

6.5 

— - 

Health  or  welfare  agency 

.7 

.8 

— 

2.1 

2.3 

— — 

Relatives  only 

1.U 

1.6 

— 

3.8 

U.2 

— - 

Total  with  medical  debt  in- 

creased** 

6.U 

h.l 

16.2 

3.3 

2.6 

12.1 

Total  receiving  help  from 

relatives2 

6.1 

6.0 

6.9 

11.7 

10.5 

2U.8 

^Beneficiary's  share  may  include  payments  from  assets  as  well  as  from  current 

income  and  any  portion  as  yet  unpaid. 
2Items  not  mutually  exclusive  since  beneficiaries  frequently  used  more  than  one 

means  to  meet  medical  costs. 

Source;  Social  Security  Bulletin,  Volume  22,  No.  U,  April  1959. 
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Table  56.-- NUMBER  OF  GENERAL  HOSPITAL  ADMISSIONS  PER  1,000  AGED  OLD-AGE 

AND  SURVIVORS  INSURANCE  BENEFICIARIES,  BY  SEX,  MARITAL  STATUS, 

AGE,  AND  HEALTH  INSURANCE  STATUS, 

L957  SURVEY  YEAR 

Age  and  heal'tin 
insurance  status 

Total 

Male 

female 

Total! Single IMarried 

Total 

Singlei  Married  I Widowed 

65  and  over,  total    136 

139 

150 

13h 

132 

11*1* 

135 

111 

Insured          171* 

180 

166 

185 

168 

198 

151 

161 

Not  insured        107 

111 

11*2 

91 

102 

91 

121 

80 

65  to  69          132 

137 

11*6 

131* 

128 

126 

133 

115 

Insured          lti2 

ll*8 

92 

160 

138 

177 

129 

93 

Not  insured        122 

126 

173 

103 

118 

56 

136 

131 

70  to  7U           131* 

13U 

175 

118 

133 

156 

122 

121* 

Insured          175 

175 

232 

158 

171* 

207 

11*5 

175 

Not  insured        101 

106 

ll*7 

85 

96 

96 

102 

83 

75  to  79           U*3 

155 

13U 

167 

128 

121 

173 

80 

Insured           222 

233 

153 

268 

207 

158 

277 

170 

Not  insured        96 

105 

121* 

92 

85 

100 

111* 

39 

80  and  over         138 

12U 

129 

118 

159 

222 

11*0 

126 

Insured          221* 

176 

11*8 

191 

283 

1*00 

118 

301* 

Not  insured        108 

107 

125 

82 

109 

11*0 

150 

62 

includes  hospitalization  data  for 

one  married  man  of  unknown 

age. 

• 

Source:  Social  Security  Bulletin, 

Volume 

21,  No. 

12,  December 

1958. 

Table  57. —AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  DAYS  IN  GENERAL  HOSPITALS  PER 

HOSPITALIZED 

OLD-AGE  AND  SURVIVORS  INSURANCE  BENEFICIARY, 

BY  SEX,  MARITAL  STATUS, 

AGE,  AND  HEALTH  INSURANCE  STATUS,  1957  SURVEY  YEAR 

Age  and  he"alth 
insurance  status 

Male 

1 

Female 

Totalj  Total  | 

SingleJM 

arried! Total)  Single) Married 

Widowed 

65  and  over,  total   21.2 

21.9 

21.9 

21.9 

20.5 

19.8 

21.3 

19.2 

Insured         17.1* 

16.6 

18.2 

16.1 

18.3 

19.5 

19.3 

lii.l 

Not  insured      25.7 

27.3 

23.7 

31.1 

23.1* 

20.2 

23.8 

25.8 

65  to  69         21.7 

27.1 

30.1 

25.9 

17.5 

1U7 

20.3 

15.8 

Insured         13 M 

12.7 

6.8 

13.1* 

11*.  0 

12.5 

15-2 

12.3 

Not  insured      31.9 

1*2.1* 

36.2 

1*7.5 

21.9 

8.5 

26.0 

18.1* 

70  to  71*          17.7 

15.9 

17.2 

15.0 

19.5 

20.5 

23.8 

10.7 

Insured         19.1 

18.7 

22.5 

17.0 

19.6 

22.7 

22.3 

9.1* 

Not  insured      15.6 

12.8 

13.7 

12.0 

19.U 

li*.6 

26.2 

13.1 

75  to  79          23.0 

22.3 

29.3 

19.2 

21*  .2 

20.9 

21.0 

36.3 

Insured         20.8 

19.2 

20.7 

18.9 

23.1* 

21.1* 

25.7 

21.8 

Not  insured  •     25.7 

26.6 

3U.7 

19.7 

2i*.9 

20.1* 

15.7 

61.0 

80  and  over        21.7 

15.8 

11.8 

21.1* 

28.7 

36.8 

18.3 

28.8 

Insured         l6.it 

10.2 

8.5 

11.3 

22.1 

29.2 

10.5 

21.0 

Not  insured      21*. 9 

18.5 

12.8 

29.9 

33.1 

1*1.9 

20.8 

38.6 

Source:  Social  Security  Bulletin, 

Volume  21,  No. 

12,  December  1958. 
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Table  58.— AVERAGE  DEATH  RATES  FOR  THE  TEN  LEADING  CAUSES  OF  DEATH 
IN  THE  U.  S.  FOR  AGES  65  YEARS  AND  OVER:  U.  S.  AND  STATES, 

1955  -  19571 
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Ala. 

Ariz. 

Ark. 

Cal. 

Colo. 

Conn, 
Del. 
D.  C. 
Fla. 
Ga. 

Id. 

111. 

Ind. 

Iowa 

Kans. 

Ky. 

La* 
Me. 
Kd. 
Mass. 

Mich. 
Minn. 
Miss, 
Mo. 
Mont . 


21*12.2 
2191.5 
2103.3 
2781.5 
251*5.8 

3056 .1* 
31*67.8 
3096.9 
213U.3 
2285.8 

21*37.0 
3307.8 
2956.5 
2597.9 
2528.8 

2788.5 
2820.0 
3163.8 
3591.1* 
3193.1 

291*0.3 
2598.5 
21*18.6 
2870.5 
21*65.0 


1078.3 
760.0 
881.1 
970.5 
913.2 

963.9 
860.0 
826.0 
779.0 
12l*l*.3 

887.0 

880.5 

1119.2 

1087.2 

1039 .1* 

101*0.3 
872.6 

1091.9 
81+2.6 
910.5 

1027.0 
1058.1 
1070.6 
1032.0 
962.8 


681*. 1 
71*1.0 

61*0.7 
901.9 
835.8 

1078.6 
993.3 

1058.3 
71*2.7 
661.3 

73**.0 
91*3.6 
891.0 
862.0 
767.2 

751.8 

891.0 

100U.0 

1008.2 

1077.9 

972.1 
900.9 
719.0 
873.2 
828.1* 


168.3 
169.0 
11*6.5 
252.1 
191.  k 

217.1* 
286.7 
232.8 
136.5 
179.6 

163.6 
183. U 
257.7 
21*2.9 
21U.9 

216.8 
168.  I* 
21*7.0 
219.1 
219.0 

210.9 
225.0 
125.9 
218.9 
273.8 


197.0 
167.5 
191.9 
17U.3 
393.9 

171*  .U 
223.3 
21*5.3 
116.9 
183.5 

150.6 
219.8 
171*  .0 
179.0 
167.1 

231*. 3 
208.6 

171.1 
166.0 
212.6 

169.0 
189.8 

185.3 
202.2 
209.8 


159.0 
169.5 

150.0 
159.6 
193.6 

169.9 
15U.1* 
205.7 
11*5.0 
11*6.8 

17U.7 
159.8 
23lt.lt 

195.3 
208.8 

205.3 
190.2 
155.7 
180.2 
257.6 

19l*.U 
185.9 
158.0 
218.6 
211*. 8 


73.9 
81*  .0 
62.2 
7l*.9 
75.7 

126.6 

158.9 

8l*.l* 

76.5 

72.8 

97.5 
101.2 
126.8 

101  .U 
102.8 

100.8 
11*2.3 
118.5 
157.1* 
129.7 


96.3 
59.0 

99.3 
29.5 
1*8.0 

36.1* 
71.1 
35.9 
•U7.U 
9U.3 

1*9 .1* 
66.2 

72.7 
1*9.8 
79.8 

89.2 
80.1 
85.9 
6U.3 

1*1*.5 


168.1  58.1* 
110.1*  31.5 
76.8  115.5 
103.3  8U.2 
123.0    60.1 


39.9 
56.5 
38.7 
76.0 
81*  .6 

67.5 
67.8 
96  .U 
60.1 
1*9.0 

66.0 
1*3.5 
1*9. S 
1*7.1 
52.8 

1*1.2 
50.2 
58 .1* 
66.7 
61.2 

5U.3 
60.3 
1*2.0 

1*5.1 
67.2 


c 
o 


St! 

o  h 

•r1  J5 

c  o 
o 

w 
c 

0) 


U.  S.    2903.8      966.6      903.1    212.8    186.3    183.8    115.7    57.9    5U.1      53.1* 


66.3 
65.0 
52.6 
38.7 
51*. I* 

52.0 
95.6 
58.9 
1*5.0 
82.5 

37.7 
55.0 
58.7 
57.3 
62.6 

58.8 
1*2.7 
63.1* 
5U.6 
1*9.2 

51*. 0 
1*8.2 
80.5 
57.2 
1*9.7 


.continued 
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Table  58.- 

AVERAGE  DEATH  RATES  FOR  THE  TEN  LEADING  CAUSES  OF  DEATH 

IN  THE  t 

f,  S.  FOR  AGES  65  YEARS  AND  OVER:  U.  S 

.  AND  STATES, 

• 

1955 

-  1957x 

(Continued) 
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0  0 

c 
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Nebr. 

2563.6 

1030.8 

900.9 

200.0 

189.0 

192.6 

128.8 

1*0.9 

1*9.9 

33.9 

Nev. 

2978.9 

960.5 

91*1*. 7 

181.6 

173.7 

307.9 

107.9 

68.1* 

76.3  102.6 

M.  H. 

3212,1* 

1036.0 

1019.9 

326.9 

169. 9 

177.1* 

11*8.  h 

65.1 

71.0 

59.7 

N.  J. 

31*85.3 

817.8 

1116.8 

195.7 

167.0 

170.7 

161.2 

51.0 

52.9 

52.6 

N.  M. 

1879.1 

706.7 

721.6 

17l*.6 

213.1* 

190.3 

76.1 

61*.9 

1*1*.8 

50.0 

N.  Y. 

3559.0 

800.1 

1063.0 

190.3 

185.1 

179.5 

136.8 

lio.5 

1*2.3 

1*8.1* 

N.  C. 

2595.9 

1131.7 

656.0 

16U.9 

187.3 

11*5.6 

87.7 

80.7 

51.7 

58.2 

N.  D. 

2690.1 

1051*.  9 

871*. 1 

231*  .6 

211.7 

175.9 

12i*.7 

38.3 

53.1 

51.9 

Ohio 

2886.8 

1056.6 

951.1* 

281.9 

166.5 

212.3 

165.2 

6 

59.1 

60.3 

Okla. 

2256.6 

981*. 7 

788.3 

185.8 

187.8 

183.2 

91.0 

72.7 

1*8.5 

60,0 

Greg. 

2702.7 

997.5 

826.1* 

21*2.1 

196.2 

159.2 

82.2 

32.0 

76.1* 

33.9 

Pa. 

3318.8 

91*6.9 

991.2 

263.7 

177.5 

200.2 

157.1* 

61.8 

57.8 

56.7 

R.  I. 

331*9.2 

879.1* 

1055.5 

197.1 

11*7.5 

213.0 

193.7 

51.3 

55.0 

66.0 

S.  C. 

2305.0 

1003.1 

598.6 

198.6 

II16.I 

150.1* 

82.1* 

7l*.6 

1*0.1 

57.5 

S.  D. 

2533.8 

967.2 

81*2  .I4 

182.8 

166.2 

188.9 

106,1 

1*1.1* 

1*7.0 

53.0 

Term. 

2518.8 

1200.9 

736.1* 

168.2 

239.9 

152.5 

72.5 

68.8 

1*6.2 

61*  .1 

Tex. 

2310.5 

923.1 

769.0 

159.0 

185.9 

175.1* 

87.8 

71.5 

1*9.1* 

51*.o 

Utah 

2507.8 

81*1.6 

736.1* 

177.9 

168.8 

185.7 

130.5 

39.6 

73.1* 

35.7 

Vt. 

31U8,8 

1085.0 

961.1* 

329.1 

189.8 

163.0 

93.7 

1*7.2 

52.8 

66.9 

Va. 

291*6.1* 

1119.9 

791.6 

2U8.0 

219.3 

175.3 

90.1 

67.1 

58.9 

51*.8 

Wash. 

2773.5 

IOOI1.6 

9H*.0 

22I4.O 

183.9 

189.6 

105.7 

36.0 

62.8 

35.8 

W.  Va. 

2738.1* 

1003.5 

768.3 

187.1 

215.1* 

I89. 6 

101.7 

70.7 

1*7.1 

59.1 

Wis. 

2881.9 

1008.9 

951.7 

239.3 

136.9 

178.3 

126.2 

1*2.6 

1*5.0 

1*8.8 

Wyo. 

251*2.9 

91*5.7 

772.9 

185.7 

197.1 

225.7 

110.0 

51*.3 

7U.3 

38.6 

^y  pi 

ace  of  r 

esidence 

.     Includes  only  deaths  occurring  within  the  continental 

Unite 

d  States 

•    Rates 

are  3  year  totals  of 

deaths  1 

iivided  by  3  year  totals 

of  es 

timated 

midyear  populations  for 

specified  groups  per 

100,000. 

. 

Source 

:  Natior 

ial  Off  ic 

e  of  Vital  Statistics, 

U.  S.  ] 

Department  of  Health,  Edu- 

catio 

n  and  We 

If are. 
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Table  59.— PATIENTS  RESIDENT  IN  PUBLIC  PROLONGED-CARE  HOSPITALS  FOR 
MENTAL  DISEASE  AT  END  OF  1955,  BY  STATE,  Ei"  AGE 


Per  cent  distribution,  age  in  years 


State 


TS3~ 

ages 


Under 
1(5 


"GTto" 
6k 


65  anc 
over 


65  to 
7U 


1 


75  and 
over 


United  States-'- 

100.0 

31.0 

U0.7 

28.3 

16.6 

11.8 

Arizona 

100.0 

39.8 

3k.h 

25.8 

1U.U 

11  .U 

Arkansas 

100.0 

36.U 

UO.U 

23.2 

llt.O 

9.2 

California 

100.0 

31.1 

39.7 

29.2 

17.0 

12.1 

Colorado 

100.0 

26.2 

37.8 

36.0 

8.7 

27.2 

Connecticut 

100.0 

27.3 

1(0.7 

32.0 

18.8 

13.2 

Delaware 

100.0 

28.6 

U0.6 

30.7 

17.5 

13.2 

D.  of  Columbia 

100.0 

31.8 

ho, 9 

27  .U 

15.5 

11.9 

Florida 

100  0 

39.8 

39.5 

20.7 

13.1 

7.6 

Idaho 

100.0 

28.3 

U0.6 

31.1 

15.2 

12.8 

Illinois 

100.0 

26.3 

h2.1 

31.7 

18.9 

12.8 

Indiana 

100.0 

29.8 

39.8 

30. U 

17.7 

12.7 

Iowa 

100.0 

28.7 

1(0.9 

30.  h 

17.2 

13.2 

Kansas 

100.0 

28.0 

U2.0 

30.0 

17  .U 

12.6 

Kentucky 

100.0 

32.7 

39.8 

27.5 

16.3 

11.2 

Louisiana 

100.0 

39.0 

1(2.7 

18.2 

12.0 

6.2 

Maine 

100.0 

28.6 

Uo.5 

30.9 

16  .U 

lii.6 

Maryland 

100.0 

30.3 

3lw6 

35.1 

13.1 

22.1 

Michigan 

100.0 

-32.0 

1(0.8 

27.3 

16.9 

10.3 

Minnesota 

100.0 

2lul 

39. U 

36.6 

19.8 

16.8 

Mississippi 

100.0 

5U.7 

32.6 

12.7 

7.7 

5.1 

Missouri 

100.0 

29.1 

UU.U 

26.5 

16.5 

9.9 

Montana 

100.0 

36  .U 

37.2 

26  ,U 

15.U 

11.0 

Nebraska 

100.0 

21.8 

U2.5 

35.7 

20.5 

15.1 

Nevada  . 

100.0 

26.7 

UuO 

29  .U 

18.2 

11.2 

New  Hampshire 

.      100.0 

26.1 

39.6 

3U.3 

17.9 

16  .U 

New  Jersey 

100.0 

30.6 

39  .U 

30.0 

17.0 

13.0 

New  Mexico 

100.0 

37.8 

Ul  .6 

20.6 

13.9 

6.7 

New  York 

100.0 

30.2 

Uo.9 

28.9 

17.1 

11.8 

North  Garolina 

100.0 

1(7.3 

36.8 

15.9 

10.2 

5.7 

North  Dakota 

100.0 

27.5 

1(3.7 

28.8 

18.2 

10.6 

Ohio 

100.0 

30.1 

Ul.3 

28.6 

17.9 

10.7 

Oklahoma 

100.0 

33.0 

UU.o 

23.1 

ll(.5 

8.6 

Oregon 

100.0 

20.0 

1)2.0 

38.0 

22.8 

15.2 

Pennsylvania 

100,0 

32.5 

ia.3 

26.3 

15.8 

10  .U 

Rhode  Island 

100.0 

27.0 

13.0 

30.0 

17.7 

12.3 

South  Carolina 

100.0 

U5.8 

36.2 

17.9 

12.0 

,       5.9 

South  Dakota 

100.0 

21.0 

ia.6 

37.5 

21.9 

15.6 

Tennessee 

100.0 

35.2 

Ul.8 

23.0 

1U.U 

8.7 

Texas 

100.0 

30.6 

UU.6 

2U.9 

lh.8 

10.1 

Utah 

100.0 

33.3 

ui.u 

25.3 

15.7 

9.6 

Vermont 

100.0 

28.8 

38.0 

33.1 

16.7 

16  .U 

Virginia 

100.0 

35.0 

38.9 

26.0 

Hi.9 

11.1 

Washington 

100.0 

27.0 

39.7 

33.3 

19.6 

13.7 

West  Virginia 

100.0 

35.U 

hi. 2 

23.U 

llwU 

9.0 

Wisconsin 

100.0 

25.6 

39.5 

3U.9 

19.7 

15.2 

Wyoming 

100.0 

20.8 

13.6 

35.5 

21.6 

13.9 

^•Excludes  1^7,610  patients  in  Ala.,  Ga.,  Md.,  Mass.,  N.C.,  Oreg.,  W.  Va.,  for 
whom  age  data  not  available. 

Source:  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,   Education  and  Welfare. 
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Table  60. —TOTAL  AND  LONG  STAY  HOSPITAL  PATIENTS  BY  AGE,  RACE  AND 

SEX,  FLORIDA  HOSPITALS,  1958 


Total 

Patients 

Patients 

Per  cent  distribution 

Age  group 

White 

Nonwhite 

White 

Nonwhite 

I 

Total 

Male 

Fem. 

Male  Fern. 

Total 

Male 

Fem. 

Male 

Fem. 

All  ages 

BMh1 

2,886 

l*,hl5 

1*3U  715 

100,0 

100.0 

100,0 

100.0 

100.0 

0-1* 

692 

321* 

237 

80  h9 

8.2 

11.2 

5.1* 

18.1* 

6.9 

5  -1U 

786 

381* 

31*5 

22   33 

9.3 

13.3 

7.8 

5.1 

1*.6 

1$  -  2U 

1,289 

196 

81*3 

38  210 

15.2 

6.8 

19.1 

8.7 

29.1* 

25-  31* 

1,1*82 

21*8 

971* 

65  191* 

17.5 

8.6 

22.1 

15.0 

27.1 

35-10; 

1,11*9 

31*2 

618 

82  106 

13.6 

11.9 

H*.0 

18.9 

1U.8 

1*5  -51* 

960 

390 

1*1*7 

71   52 

11.3 

13.5 

10,1 

16.1* 

7.3 

55  -61* 

817 

369 

371 

1*1   31* 

9.6 

12.8 

8.1* 

9  A 

1*.7 

65  -  71* 

783 

387 

31*6 

25   22 

9.2 

13  .u 

7.8 

5.8 

3.1 

75  or  over 

U83 

238 

222 

10  13 

5.7 

8,2 

5.0 

2.3 

1.8 

Unknown 

33 

8 

12 

2 

0.1* 

0.3 

9.3 

0.3 

Long  Stay  Patients -3 

All  ages 

1,590* 

630 

61*8 

163  H*7 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

0  -  I* 

118 

39 

27 

32  20 

7.1* 

6.2 

1*.2 

19.6 

13.6 

5  -11* 

11*1 

60 

hh 

19  18 

8.9 

9.5 

6.8 

11.7 

12.2 

15  -21* 

98 

1*1 

33 

12  12 

6.2 

6.5 

5.1 

7.1* 

8.2 

25  -31* 

119 

31* 

56 

15  H* 

7.5 

5.1* 

8.6 

9.2 

9^ 

35  -U* 

156 

57 

60 

18   21 

9.8 

9.1 

9.2 

11.0 

H*.3 

1*5-51* 

205 

71* 

73 

29   29 

12.9 

11.8 

11.3 

17.8 

19.7 

55  -61* 

225 

96 

99 

17   13 

H*.l 

15.2 

15.3 

10.1* 

8.9 

65  -  71* 

295 

131 

131* 

13   17 

18.5 

20.8 

20.7 

8.0 

11.6 

75  or  over 

225 

97 

117 

7   3 

H*.2 

15.1* 

18.0 

1*.3 

2.0 

Unknown 

8 

1 

5 

1   — 

0.5 

0.1 

0.8 

0.6 

— 

3-Total  includes  21*  patients  with  race  and  sex  unknown. 
Total  includes  2  patients  with  race  and  sex  unknown. 
15  days  or  more. 

Source:  Report  of  Citizens  Medical  Committee  on  Health,  January  1959. 
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Table  6l.~ CUMULATIVE  PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  LENGTH  OF  STAY 
BY  AGE  GROUP  FOR  TOTAL  HOSPITAL  PATIENTS 


Days     Total 


Under 
5 


TEb" 
lU 


TFTo" 
2U 


Age  group 


UTTo- 


25to 
3U 


35^ 


6U 


"oTTS" 
7U 


75  or 

over 


0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100,0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1 

83.9 

66,6 

56.0 

86.3 

87.2 

90.0 

90.1 

90.3 

90.0 

90.2 

2 

70.U 

U9.7 

37.3 

69.U 

71.8 

77.6 

78.0 

80.1 

83.0 

83.U 

3 

57.6 

39  .U 

27.5 

18.7 

53.7 

6U.7 

68.6 

71.7 

75.2 

77.2 

U 

i«6.1 

31.9 

20.5 

30.5 

37.U 

52.7 

59  .U 

63.6 

66.9 

71.6 

5 

37.6 

22.0 

15.2 

16.9 

26.7 

U3.7 

51.U 

5U.9 

60.U 

65.U 

6 

31.5- 

19.7 

12.2 

13.5 

19.9 

37.3 

UU.l 

U9.3 

5U.U 

57.5 

7 

26.3 

16.2 

10  .U 

9.U 

15.1 

29.6 

38. 1 

U3.3 

U7.8 

51.3 

Hi 

9.7 

6.8 

3.7 

3.2 

U.0 

8.5 

13.1 

16.7 

22.3 

21.6 

21 

U.5 

3.6 

2.8 

1.6 

1.5 

3.7 

5.5 

7.0 

10.9 

10. U 

30 

2.0 

2.2 

1.6 

0.9 

0.7 

1.9 

2.3 

2.1 

U.0 

5.6 

60 

0.5 

0.3 

o.k 

O.U 

0.2 

O.U 

0.6 

0.3 

0.8 

1.6 

90 

0.2 

0.3 

— 

0.2 

0.1 

0.3 

O.U 

0.1 

■MM0 

0.8 

Source:  Report  of  Citizens  Medical  Committee  on 

Health. 

,  January  1959. 

> 

Table  62.  —CUMULATIVE  PROPORTIONATE  LENGTH  OF  STAY  BY  AGE  GROUP 
FOR  LONG-STAY  HOSPITAL  PATIENTS 


Total  |  Under  I  5  to 
5        lU 


15  to 

2U 


;e  grou]i 


Days 


25^to" 
3U 


35  to 
UU 


TIFTo" 
5U 


"5Tto- 
6U 


"oTto- 
7U 


75  or 
over 


lU    100.0    100.0    100.0    100.0    100.0    100.0    100.0    100.0    100.0    100.0 


21 

68.U 

69.5 

81.5 

68. U 

69.7 

6U.1 

67.3 

62.9 

6U.8 

72  ,U 

30 

U6.8 

UU.9 

65.9 

51.0 

U7.8 

Ul.7 

39.5 

U2.8 

Ul.3 

5U.6 

60 

23.8 

22.0 

U2.5 

2U.5 

20.9 

19.3 

16.6 

19.6 

20.5 

31.5 

90 

15.9 

1U.U 

32.6 

13.3 

1U.2 

7.7 

11.7 

13.8 

13.7 

23.5 

365 

U.o 

0.8 

2.1 

2.1 

0.8 

1.9 

2.9 

U.U 

U.8 

10.2 

51*7 

2.8 

«■«•» 

—  iw  — 

2.1 

0.8 

1.9 

2.U 

3.1 

3.U 

7.1 

730 

2.1 

MM 

_— 

2.1 

0.8 

1.3 

2.U 

3.1 

2.U 

U.U 

Source:  Report  of  Citizens  Medical  Committee  or 

Health 

,  January  1959 

• 
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Table  63. --CHARGE  FOR  HOSPITALIZATION  BY  RACE  AND  SEX  AMD  BY  AGE 


Race  and  sex 


Charge  per 

Average  length 

patient 

of  stay  in  days 

$183 

6.7 

198 

7.1 

17h 

6.2 

216 

10.3 

151* 

6.1* 

183 

6.7 

125 

SM 

100 

3.9 

12U 

U.5 

llOi 

5.0 

196 

7.0 

221 

8.3 

259 

8.8 

289 

10.1 

280 

11.7 

296 

12.1* 

230 

11.2 

Total 

White  male 
White  female 
Nonwhite  male 
Nonwhite  female 

Age 
Total 
0  -  I* 
5  -  Hi 
15  -21; 
25  -  & 

35  -to 
1*5  -  5U 
SS  -61* 
65  -  71* 
75  -  81* 
85  -9U 
95  years  and  over 


Source;  Report  of  Citizens  Medical  Committee  on  Health,  January  1959. 
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Table  6k.-" CHARGE  FOR  HOSPITALIZATION  BY  DIAGNOSIS  FOR  ALL  PATIENTS 


Diagnoses 


Charge  per 
patient 


Total 

Diseases  of  the  circulatory  system 

Neoplasms 

Senility 

Diseases  of  the  bones  and  organs  of  movement 

Mental,  psychoneurotic  and  personality  disorders 

Congenital  malformations 

Diseases  of  blood  and  blood  forming  organs 

Diseases  of  the  genito— urinary  system 

Injury 

Allergic,  endocrine,  metabolic  and  nutritional  diseases 

Diseases  of  the  nervouB  system  and  sense  organs 

Diseases  of  the  digestive  system 

Ill-defined  conditions 

Diseases  of  skins  and  cellular  tissue 

Infective  and  parasitic  diseases 

Diseases  of  the  respiratory  system 

Diseases  of  early  infancy 

Deliveries,  complications  of  pregnancy,  etc. 

Poisoning 

Unknown  diagnosis ___________ 


$183 
287 
27U 
26U 
220 
217 
213 
211 
200 
195 
187 
186 
181 
167 
15U 
15U 
152 

na 

HI 
79 

135 


Source;  Report  of  Citizens  Medical  Committee  on  Health,  January  1959. 


Table  65.— PRINCIPAL  AND  SUPPLEMENTARY  SOURCE(S)  OF  PAYMENT  OF  THE 
COST  OF  HOSPITALIZATION  OF  TOTAL  HOSPITALIZED  PATIENTS  AND  OF 

LONG-STAY  PATIENTS 


Total  hos] 

pitalized 

Long-stay  patients 

Source  of  payment 

Principal 

Supplemen- 

Principal Supplemen- 

source 

tary  source 

source 

tary  source 

Private  resources 

U3.7 

22.0 

27.8 

16.0 

Commercial  insurance 

23.9 

8.6 

15.U 

U.l 

Blue  Cross 

16.5 

6.0 

10.1 

1.8 

Workmen's  compensation 

2.5 

— 

U.7 

— 

Crippled  Children's  Commission 

0.5 

— 

5.3 

— 

Vocational  Rehabilitation 

0.2 

— 

0.6 

— 

Council  for  Blind 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

Medicare 

2.1 

o.U 

0.9 

— 

Veterans'  Administration 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

— - 

Hospital  Service  for  Indigent 

2.1 

0.2 

3.0 

0.3 

Welfare—city  or  county 

6.1 

1.2 

25.U 

2.8 

Free  services 

0.5 

0.9 

2.6 

o.5 

Other  sources 

lJl 

0.8 

3.8 

2.U 

Unknown 

0.3 

— 

0.3 

— 

Source:  Report  of  Citizens  Medical  Committee  on  Health,  January  1959. 
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Table  66.— PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  ALL  SOURCES  OF  PAYMENTS 
BY  RACE  AMD  SEX  FOR  ALL  HOSPITAL  PATIENTS 


Nonwhite 
Male 


Nonwhite 
Female 


Source  of  payment 


White 
Male 


White 
Female 


Private  resources 

Commercial  insurance 

Blue  Cross 

Workmen's  compensation 

Crippled  Children's  Commission 

Vocational  Rehabilitation 

Council  for  Blind 

Medicare 

Veterans •  Administration 

Hospital  Service  for  Indigent 

Welfare— city  and  county 

Free  service 

Other 


63.8 

31.9 

25.U 

5.1 

0.6 

0.3 
o.i 

0.9 
0.3 
2.0 
5.9 
1.1 
1.9 


71.7 

32.6 

23.9 

0.5 

o.U 

0.1 
0.1 
!*.0 
0.0 
1.5 
lu9 
1.3 
1.6 


32.3 

56.1 

33.9 

33.6 

10.6 

9.2 

10.6 

0.1 

1.2 

0.1* 

— 

0.3 

0.2 

— 

0.2 

1.0 

0.7 

... 

9.7 

U.3 

18.7 

20.U 

2.1 

2.8 

6.5 

5.0 

Source;  Report  of  Citizens  Medical  Committee  on  Health,  January  1959. 


Table  67. —PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  ALL  SOURCES  OF  PAYMENTS 
BY  RACE  AND  SEX  OF  LONG-STAY  HOSPITAL  PATIENTS 


White 

Male 


White 
Female 


Nonwhite 
Female 


Source  of  payment 


Nonwhite 
Male 


Private  resources 

Commercial  insurance 

Blue  Cross 

Workmen's  compensation 

Crippled  Children's  Commission 

Vocational  Rehabilitation 

Council  for  Blind 

Medicare 

Veterans'  Administration 

Hospital  Service  for  Indigent 

Welfare— city  and  county 

Free  service 

Other 


hh.e 

52.9 

1U.7 

32.0 

17.9 

20.2 

22.1 

20.lt 

13.2 

15.1 

2.5 

2.7 

8.3 

0.9 

9.2 

1J» 

U.6 

i4.3 

8.6 

8.2 

0.6 

0.5 

1.2 

— 

0.5 
0.2 
2.1 

l.h 

— 

14 

2.6 

8.0 

6.8 

22.7 

25.5 

U2.3 

U8.3 

2.5 

2.9 

5.5 

U.l 

8.6 

5.6 

3.7 

1.U 

Source:  Report  of  Citizens  Medical  Committee  on  Health,  January  1959. 
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Table  68.— APPROXIMATE  ANNUAL  OPERATING  COSTS  OF  AGENCIES  CONCERNED  WITH 
THE  PROVISION  OF  MEDICAL  AND/OR  HEALTH  SERVICES 


Agency 


Agency  appropriation 
Year       State 


Federal 


Approximate 

percentage 

of  total  for 

medical  and/or 

health  serv. 


State  TB  Board 

1956-57 

i  5,5i3,U5o 

0 

100 

Div.  of  Mental  Health 

1957-58 

10,8l,li,38h 

0 

100 

Div.  of  Child  Training 

Div.  of  Correction 

Ale.  Rehabilitation 

1957-58 

U09,000 

0 

100 

Crippled  Children  Coram. 

1957-58 

1,213,000 

$   21*8,000 

100 

Council  for  Blind 

1957-58 

1417,898., 

1*00,000 

15-20 

Industrial  Commission 

1956 

8,7UO,8921 

— 

100 

Vocational  Rehabilitation 

1957-58 

725,969 

1,356,1*93 

ItO 

Public  Welfare 

1957-58 

2U, 050, 351 

52,801,717 

Small 

Education 

Children's  Commission 

1958-59 

52,0U7o 

0 

Small 
703 

Board  of  Health 

1957-58 

8,978,1932 

1,123,621 

^Nontax  funds  expended  for  medical  services  under  the  supervision  of  the  Workmen's 

Compensation  Division  of  the  Industrial  Commission. 
2 Additional  funds  derived  from  local  tax  sources  for  county  health  units 

($,176,661*)  and  for  matching  for  hospitalization  of  indigent  program  ($2,000,000). 
3rhe  remaining  30  per  cent  is  utilized  for  environmental  sanitation. 

Source;  Report  of  Citizens  Medical  Committee  on  Health,  January  1959* 
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Table  69.-- VOLUNTARY  HEALTH  AGENCIES  IN  FLORIDA 
PERSONNEL  AMD  EUDGET  SUMMARIES 


Personnel  Employed 
(State  and  Local) 

Budget  for  Florida 

Agency- 

Income 

Expenditur 

R  to 

EjNat'l 

Professional j 

Clerical  | 

Red  Cross 

67  (State) 

? 

$  l,70li,625 

0550,026 

11 

53/(Local) 

? 

■1 

968,277 

? 

Safety  Council 

? 

9 

(U,962,782)3 

? 

? 

TB  Association 

U5 

h3 

701,831 

735,618 

6 

Cancer 

27 

26 

698,311 

382,000 

2*0 

Nat'l  Foundation 

Heart 

15 

11 

150,000 

337,000 

25 

Mental  Health 

9 

6 

i5o,Uoo 

132,1*00 

17 

Crippled  Children 

3  (State) 

2 (State) 

250,000 

22^,000 

10 

Cerebral  Palsy- 

U5 

20 

625,000 

1*69,000 

25 

Retarded  Children 

3 

h 

? 

? 

? 

Muscular  Dystrophy 

3 

1 

110,500  „ 

l*3,5oo 

75 

Multiple  Sclerosis 

? 

? 

(861,059)" 

? 

? 

Arthritis  &  Rheumatism 

1 

1 

50,000 

1*0,000 

20 

Nephrosis 

0 

1 

1,0723 

672 

U7 

Others --no  data 

■'■National  total. 

^National  Headquarters. 

3one  local  Chapter. 

Source:  Report  of  Citiz 

ens  Medical  Committee  on 

Health,  January  1959* 
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Table  70  .—FIVE  LEADING  CAUSES  OF  RESIDENT  DEATHS 
BY  SELECTED  AGE  GROUPS,  FLORIDA:  1958 


Age  and  cause 
of  deaths 


25  to  lib  years: 

All  causes 

Accidents 

Diseases  of  the  heart 

Malignant  neoplasms 

Homicide      

Suicide 

Other  causes 

h$   to  6I4.  years : 

All  causes 

Diseases  of  the  heart 
Malignant  neoplasms 
Cerebral  vascular  diseases 
Accidents 

Cirrhosis  of  the  liver 
Other  causes 

65  years  and  over: 

All  causes 

Diseases  of  the  heart 
Cerebral  vascular  diseases 
Malignant  neoplasms 
General  arteriosclerosis 
Influenza  and  pneumonia 
Other  causes 


Number  of 
deaths 


3,355 

683 
575 
503 
270 
17U 
1,150 


11,70U 

U,U62 

2,503 

1,180 

575 

267 

2,717 


23,118 

10,185 

3,71*2 

3,525 

867 

676 

U,123 


Per  cent  of 
all  causes 


100.0 

20.U 
17.1 
15.0 
8.0 
5.2 
3U.3 


100.0 

38.1 
21.1* 
10.1 
h.9 
2.3 
23.2 


100.0 

Wt.i 
16.2 
15.2 
3.8 
2.9 
17.8 


Source:  Florida  State  Board  of  Health,  Florida  Vital  Statistics,  1958,  Annual 
Report,  Supplement  No.  1. 
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Table  71.—  CASES  OF  CERTAIN  REPORTABLE1  DISEASES  CONTRACTED  BY 
PERSONS  65  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  IN  FLORIDA:   1958 


Cancer 

1,167 

697 

Encephalitis,  Viral 

3832 

0 

Syphlis 

66 

Tuberculosis 

2hh 

Hepatitis,  Infectuous 

6 

1 

Gonorrhea 

11 

0 

Tetanus 

h 

1 

l*oU 
l 

25 

81 

5 

l 
i 


38 
0 

U7 

Uo 

0 
9 
1 


28 

0 

18 

17 

0 

1 
1 


■'■Since  the  completeness  of  reporting  of  diseases  varies  in  counties  and  cities 
in  Florida,  a  knowledge  of  local  conditions  is  necessary  for  interpretation 
of  the  county  data;  however,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  relative  oc- 
currence of  the  listed  diseases,  the  totals  of  these  data  suffice. 

20ne  included  for  which  color  and  sex  not  given. 

Source:  Florida  State  Board  of  Health,  Florida  Morbidity  Statistics,  1958,  An- 
nual  Report,  Supplement  No.  2. 
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Table   72.-- PHYSICAL  AND  MENTAL  CONDITION  OF  OLD-AGE  ASSISTANCE 
RECIPIENT  IN   FLORIDA,  WHITE  CASES:   JUNE  1958 


Physical  and  mental  condition 
—* — **«+  fsusrxxsst — remrr 


Living  arrangements 


Total 
cases 


Bed- 
ridden 


Not  bedridden 


Mental 
Physical      con- 
condition  dition 


Able  to 
care 
for 
self 


Unknown 


Total 


U5,000       1,91*9       6,589       925      35,1*20       117 


In  own  home 

Alone 

12,612 

52 

J28 

^9 

11,81*1 

32 

With  related  persons 

Spouse  only 

10,U12 

225 

1,180 

115 

8,868 

2lt 

Spouse  and  children 

1,975 

71 

293 

22 

1,589 

~ 

Spouse  and  others 

6U9 

23 

9S 

10 

519 

2 

Children 

3,517 

163 

733 

1*6 

2,570 

5 

Other  relatives 

1,671 

1*8 

2U9 

29 

1,338 

7 

With  nonrelated  persons  only 

635 

37 

161 

16 

U19 

2 

In  home  of  son  or  daughter 

7,270 

U22 

1,51*6 

18U 

5,081 

37 

In  other  relative's  home 

1,1*89 

1*8 

320 

1*6 

1,072 

3 

In  nonrelative's  home 

1,065 

36 

255 

30 

71*1 

3 

In  hotel  or  rooming  house 

903 

3 

36 

6 

858 

— 

In  boarding  house 

385 

19 

11*1* 

16 

205 

l 

In  institution 

Nursing  and  convalescent  home 

1,913 

728 

753 

317 

111* 

1 

Medical  institution 

$9 

35 

23 

1 

— 

— 

Home  of  aged  and  disabled 

1*12 

39 

167 

28 

178 

— 

Other 

1* 

~ 

2 

— 

2 

— 

Other  arrangements 

29 

__ 

It 

— 

25 

— 

TJot  bedridden  but  requiring  considerable 

care  from  others. 

Source:  Characteristics  of  Old  Age  Assistance  Recipients,  a 

study  by  the 

Depart- 

ment  of  Public  Welfare,  June  1958. 
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CHAPTER  FIVE 
VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 

In  Florida,  vocational  rehabilitation  services  are  available  to  any  dis- 
abled person  16  years  or  over  who  is  handicapped  in  getting  or  holding  employ- 
ment. If  a  disabled  person  desires  to  work  and  appears  to  have  good  possi- 
bilities of  becoming  employable,  he  will  receive  assistance  in  making  a 
rehabilitation  plan.  One  of  the  requirements  for  eligibility  to  receive  these 
services  is  a  disability  which  is  shown  by  a  medical  examination  and  which  is 
an  employment  handicap.  Age,  of  itself,  does  not  make  one  eligible  for  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  services  under  the  present  law.  It  is  generally  recog- 
nized, however,  that  disabilities  become  more  numerous  and  severe  in  advancing 
age.  A  high  percentage  of  the  persons  above  $0  years  of  age  can  establish 
eligibility  for  vocational  rehabilitation  by  reason  of  the  handicaps  which 
they  have  acquired. 

State  legislation  enacted  in  19h?  and  1959 »— The  law  under  which  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  program  operates  was  enacted  and  approved  in  19li9.  It 
was  designated  as  an  Act  to  provide  a  statutory  basis  for  the  program  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  of  disabled  persons  to  be  administered  by  the  State  Board 
of  Vocational  Education.  The  State  Board,  through  the  Division  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  cooperates  with  the  federal  government  pursuant  to  the  agree- 
ments with  the  latter  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  federal  statutes  per- 
taining to  vocational  rehabilitation.  In  June,  1959*  new  legislation  was  en- 
acted by  the  Florida  legislature  to  broaden  the  vocational  rehabilitation  program 
of  the  State  Board.  The  intent  of  this  legislation  is  to  provide  rehabilitation 
services  for  self  care.  The  chief  difference  in  this  law  and  the  earlier  one 


Note:  A  substantial  part  of  the  material  in  this  chapter  was  taken  from 
information  submitted  by  Mr.  Claud  M.  Andrews,  State  Director,  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation, State  of  Florida  Department  of  Education. 
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is  that  the  services  may  be  provided  tinder  the  new  Act  without  the  necessity 
of  a  specific  vocational  plan.  If  the  individual  can  be  improved  to  the  ex- 
tent that  he  can  take  care  of  his  own  individual  needs  without  the  services 
of  an  attendant  or  the  necessity  for  living  in  an  institution,  rehabilitation 
services  may  be  provided.  At  the  present  time,  no  appropriations  have  been 
made  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  new  legislation.  Federal  legislation 
of  a  similar  nature  is  now  under  consideration  and  it  is  expected  that  federal 
funds  may  be  available  for  this  purpose  in  the  near  future.  If  such  funds 
are  available,  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  matching  funds  from  state  sources. 

Activities  of  the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation . —During  the  fis- 
cal year  from  July  1,  1958,  to  June  30,  1959,  the  Division  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation in  Florida  had  responsibility  for  services  to  a  total  of  31,b56 
disabled  persons.  The  division  made  disability  evaluations  and  employability 
studies  of  12,921  disabled  persons  pursuant  to  its  contract  with  the  Bureau  of 
Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance .  The  purposes  of  the  evaluations  made  for  the 
Bureau  are  to  make  disability  appraisals  needed  to  determine  eligibility  for 
benefits  or  the  preservation  of  benefit  rights  under  the  Federal  Social  Secu- 
rity Program,  and  also  to  determine  the  applicant  »s  potential  for  vocational 
rehabilitation  and  employment. 

The  chief  function  of  the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  is  the 
preparation  and  placement  in  employment  of  disabled  persons.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  fiscal  year  July  1,  1958,  the  division  had  U,252  disabled  persons  en- 
rolled in  various  stages  of  rehabilitation.  In  addition,  it  had  3,99U  other 
disabled  persons  who  had  applied  or  had  been  referred  for  consideration.  During 
the  year  a  total  of  10,3U9  other  disabled  persons  applied  or  were  referred. 
This  made  a  total  of  18,535  disabled  persons  exclusive  of  the  12,921  persons 
evaluated  for  the  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance. 

Pursuant  to  careful  studies  of  individual  cases,  U,306  handicapped  persons 

were  accepted  for  services  and  added  to  the  initial  enrollment  of  I*, 252,  making 
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a  total  of  8,558  disabled  persons  found  eligible  and  feasible  and  who  received 
substantial  rehabilitation  service  during  the  year.  After  careful  considera- 
tion, a  total  of  6,136  disabled  persons  were  determined  to  be  ineligible  or 
nonfeasible  for  vocational  rehabilitation  services.  At  the  end  of  the  year, 
h}3$9  persons  were  awaiting  study  to  determine  their  rehabilitation  possibili- 
ties and  their  eligibility  for  service. 

The  number  of  disabled  persons  completing  their  vocational  rehabilitation 
preparation  and  entering  employment  successfully  during  the  fiscal  year  was 
2,760.  A  review  of  the  2,760  rehabilitants  shows  these  causes  of  disabilities: 
accidents,  689;  diseases,  1,819;  and  congenital  disabilities,  252.  The  average 
age  was  approximately  kO  years.  There  were  2,097  whfte  rehabilitants,  661 
Negroes,  and  2  Indians.  The  2,760  rehabilitants  had  U,9U0  dependents.  The 
earnings  of  the  group  of  handicapped  persons  rehabilitated  during  this  fiscal 
year  are  calculated  at  $5,U2U,Ol6  a  year. 

Division  budget  for  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1959. — The  expenditures  for 
this  fiscal  year  were  $2,397,379.  They  included  $307,078  federal  funds  for 
disability  determination  on  a  nonmatching  basis;  C>l,293,3Ul  federal  matching 
funds;  and  $793j6l5  state  funds. 

Activities  of  federal  government . —The  U.  S.  Government's  Office  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  has  placed  a  great  deal  of  stress  on  serving  older  dis- 
abled workers  and  has  brought  about  a  steady  increase  in  the  proportion  of  re- 
habilitated persons  aged  hS   and  over.  It  has  grown  from  17  per  cent  in  19U5 
to  31  per  cent  in  1958.  This  office  is  also  granting  funds  to  a  wide  variety 
of  public  and  voluntary  agencies  to  conduct  research  and  carry  out  demonstration 
projects  on  the  employment  of  older  disabled  workers.  By  the  use  of  consulta- 
tive services  and  federally  assisted  vocational  education  programs,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  the  Office  of  Education  promote  job  training  and  re-training 
opportunities  for  older  persons.  It  has  been  estimated  that  vocational  education 
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activities  serve  UiO,000  people  in  the  age  group  h$  and  over  in  the  United 
States.  In  the  fiscal  year  1958,  approximately  3k  per  cent  of  the  persons 
rehabilitated  in  Florida  under  the  federal-state  program  were  U5  or  over. 
This  is  to  be  compared  to  a  national  average  of  approximately  30  per  cent  for 
this  age  group.  (See  Table  73.)  Of  the  persons  rehabilitated  in  Florida  in 
the  fiscal  year  1958  by  the  Agency  for  the  Blind  under  the  federal-state  pro- 
gram, 52.9  per  cent  were  from  U5  to  6U  years  of  age  and  8.8  per  cent  were  65 
and  over.  (See  Table  71.) 
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Table  73.—  PERSONS  REHABILITATED  UNDER  THE  FEDERAL-STATE  VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION  PROGRAM,  BY  AGE,  BY  STATE,    FISCAL  YEAR  19581 


State 


Total 


Total 


70,988 


Age  at  acceptance,  in  years 

65  and  over 


U5  to  bk 

Number 


20,130 


Per  cent 


Number 


28.U 


1,097 


Per  cent 


1.5 


Alabama 

2,2U0 

788 

35.2 

16 

0.7 

Alaska 

53 

5 

9M 

2 

3.8 

Arizona 

196 

132 

26.6 

1 

0.2 

Arkansas 

1,900 

692 

36.U 

6k 

3.U 

California. 

r,527 

363 

23.8 

8 

0.5 

Colorado 

737 

17l» 

23.6 

li 

.  0.5 

Connecticut 

927 

228 

2U.6 

6 

0.6 

Delaware 

U90 

165 

33.7 

21 

U.3 

D.  of  Columbia 

291 

85 

29.2 

7 

2.U 

Florida 

2,389 

779 

32.6 

32 

.  ,1.3 

Georgia 

5,518 

1,955 

35.U 

102 

1.8 

Hawaii 

206 

hi 

22.8 

0 

.0 

Idaho 

195 

U6 

23.6 

3 

1.5 

Illinois 

U,031 

1,162 

28.8 

138 

3.1* 

Indiana 

1,12*9 

230 

20.0 

6 

0.5 

Iowa 

1,132 

258 

22.8 

h 

o.U 

Kansas 

676 

1U6 

21,6 

0 

.0 

Kentucky- 

1,010 

332 

32.9 

18 

1.8 

Louisiana 

1,719 

U72 

27.5 

18 

1.0 

Maine 

28h 

83 

29.2 

7 

2.5 

Maryland 

1,188 

328 

27.6 

22 

1.9 

Massachusetts 

1,031 

2LU 

20.8 

10 

1.0 

Michigan 

2,96k 

790 

26.7 

12 

l.ii 

Minnesota 

951 

112 

LU.9 

h 

0.U 

Mississippi 

886 

330 

37.2 

22 

2.5 
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Table  73,— PERSONS  REHABILITATED  UNDER  THE  FEDERAL-STATE  VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION  PROGRAM,   BY  AGE,   BY  STATE,   FISCAL  YEAR  19581 

(Continued) 


Age  at 

acceptance,  in  years 

State 

Total 

k5  to 

65  and 

over 

Number 

Per  cent 

Number 

Per  cent 

Missouri 

1,272 

U03 

31.7 

15 

1.2 

Montana 

U08 

90 

22.1 

0 

.0 

Nebraska 

530 

92 

17.  h 

2 

o.U 

Nevada 

75 

35 

U6.7 

0 

.0 

New  Hampshire 

153 

Ul 

26.8 

5 

3.3 

New  Jersey 

1,030 

3U2 

33.2 

lk 

lJl 

New  Mexico 

272 

67 

2lw6 

0 

.0 

New  York 

U,U55 

1,302 

29.2 

93 

2.1 

North  Carolina 

3,537 

1,0U9 

29.7 

U7 

1.3 

North  Dakota 

28U 

67 

23.6 

2 

0.7 

Ohio 

1,286 

278 

21.6 

18 

1.U 

Oklahoma 

1,U80 

lilO 

27.7 

18 

1.2 

Oregon 

667 

16U 

2lu6 

0 

.0 

Pennsylvania 

6,299 

1,628 

25.8 

105 

1.7 

Puerto  Rico 

932 

312 

33.5 

2 

0.2 

Rhode  Island 

539 

175 

32.5 

Ik 

2.6 

South  Carolina 

1,522 

U68 

30.7 

6 

o.U 

South  Dakota 

198 

39 

19.7 

2 

1.0 

Tennessee 

2,055 

626 

30.5 

30 

1.5 

Texas 

2,050 

5Hi 

25.1 

1U 

0.7 

Utah 

358 

56 

15.6 

2 

0.6 

Vermont 

168 

k9 

29.2 

2 

1.2 

Virgin  Islands 

11 

k 

36  A 

0 

.0 

Virginia 

2,755 

779 

28.3 

5U 

2.0 

Washington 

823 

181 

22.0 

1 

0.1 

West  Virginia 

2,332 

676 

29.0 

62 

2.7 

Wisconsin 

1,32U 

292 

22.1 

30 

2.3 

Wyoming 

183 

hB 

2U.6 

2 

1.1 

^•Exclusive  of  persons  rehabilitated  by  State  agencies  for  the  blind  in  States 
with  separate  rehabilitation  agencies  for  the  blind.  Data  partly  estimated. 

Source;  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation,  and  Welfare. 
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Table  7k. —PERSONS  REHABILITATED  BY  AGENCIES  H)R  THE  BLIND  UNDER  THE 
FEDERAL-STATE  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  PROGRAM,   BY  AGE,  BY  STATE, 

FISCAL  YEAR  19581 


State 


Total 


Total 


Age  at  acceptance,  in  years 
T  li£  to  6U  1  65  and  over 


3,329 


Number  Per  cent 


1,279 


38.U 


Number 


281 


Per  cent 


8.U 


Arizona 

11 

6 

5U.5 

0 

0 

Colorado 

31 

7 

22.6 

0 

0 

Connecticut 

35 

10 

28.6 

0 

0 

Delaware 

18 

9 

50.0 

2 

11.1 

Florida 

261 

138 

52.9 

23 

8.8 

Idaho 

10 

h 

Uo.o 

1 

10.0 

Indiana 

3h 

5 

lii.7 

0 

0 

Iowa 

2U 

5 

20.8 

0 

0 

Kansas 

51 

20 

37.0 

1 

1.9 

Louisiana 

102 

38 

37.3 

3 

2.9 

Maine 

35 

20 

57.1 

7 

20.0 

Massachusetts 

71 

21 

29.6 

0 

0 

Michigan 

99 

25 

25.3 

h 

U.o 

Minnesota 

6U 

20 

31.2 

3 

U.7 

Mississippi 

2U6 

131 

53.3 

16 

22  Jk 

Missouri 

136 

52 

38.2 

5 

3.7 

Montana 

19 

7 

36.8 

5 

26.3 

Nebraska 

59 

23 

39.0 

5 

8.5 

Nevada 

1 

1 

100.0 

0 

0 

New  Hampshire 

10 

1 

10.0 

0 

0 

New  Jersey- 

12U 

36 

29.0 

5 

iuO 

New  Mexico 

33 

11 

33.3 

8 

21.2 

New  York 

209 

72 

3li.lt 

12 

5.7 

North  Carolina 

371* 

179 

U7.9 

till 

11.8 

Ohio 

99 

28 

28.3 

0 

0 

Oregon 

29 

9 

31.0 

1 

3.U 

Pennsylvania 

238 

62 

26.1 

8 

3.U 

Rhode  Island 

33 

16 

U8.5 

1 

3.0 

South  Carolina 

93 

Uo 

1*3.0 

8 

8.6 

South  Dakota 

19 

6 

31.6 

h 

21.1 

Tennessee 

215 

77 

35.8 

56 

26.0 

Texas 

330 

132 

UO.O 

13 

3.9 

Vermont 

H 

k 

28.6 

2 

Hu3 

Virginia 

86 

2U 

27.9 

h 

u 

Washington 

37 

20 

5U.1 

0 

0 

Wisconsin 

63 

18 

28.6 

1 

1.6 

Hawaii 

13 
lated. 

2 

15.  h 

0 

0 

^Data  partly  estir 

Source:  Office  of 

Vocational  Rehabilitation, 

Department 

of  Health, 

Education 

and  Welfare. 
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CHAPTER  SIX 
EMPLOYMENT 

Trends  in  employment  participation  by_  persons  aged  65  and  over* — During 
the  first  sixty  years  of  the  present  century  the  proportion  of  men  who  continue 
to  work  after  age  65  has  shown  a  declining  trend.  (See  Table  82.)  The  partici- 
pation rate  increased  somewhat  during  the  tight  labor  market  of  the  war  period 
and  immediate  post-war  years,  but  by  1955  it  dropped  below  the  19U0  level.  The 
proportion  of  males  65  and  over  in  the  labor  force  was  35.6  per  cent  in  1958 
compared  to  li5«8  per  cent  in  1950,  while  for  females  65  and  over  the  propor- 
tions in  the  respective  years  were  10.3  per  cent  and  7.7  per  cent.  (See  Table 
77.)  The  decline  in  labor  force  participation  by  men  is  attributable  in  part 
to  the  declining  importance  of  agriculture  and  self -employment  as  sources  of 
earnings.  Those  engaged  in  these  types  of  employment  can  often  continue  working 
well  beyond  the  average  retirement  age.  In  industry  and  commerce,  however, 
there  is  the  increasing  practice  of  retiring  employees  at  a  fixed  age.  It  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  the  decline  in  the  relative  number  of  older  workers 
is  also  a  reflection  of  their  acceptance  of  the  idea  of  voluntary  retirement. 
During  the  past  fifty  years  there  has  been  little  change  in  the  labor  force 
participation  rates  for  men  h$  to  6U  years  of  age.  The  proportion  of  women  in 
the  labor  force  has  tended  to  increase  since  the  beginning  of  the  century. 
This  results  from  the  changing  types  of  job  opportunities  that  are  available, 
the  reduction  in  household  size,  the  wide-spread  use  of  appliances,  and  the 
changing  attitude  toward  working  wives  and  mothers. 

Reasons  for  retirement. — Paralleling  the  decline  in  employment  of  the  older 
worker  during  the  past  sixty  years,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  life  expect- 
ancy. This  has  added  to  the  average  number  of  years  in  retirement.  A  sample 

Note:  This  chapter  is  based  in  part  on  reports  submitted  by  Mr.  Henry  E. 
Richards,  who  until  recently  was  the  Older  Worker  Specialist  of  the  Florida 
State  Employment  Service* 
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survey  by  the  Social  Security  Administration  in  1951  revealed  that  more  than 
one-half  of  the  retired  workers  receiving  old-age  insurance  benefits  had  quit 
their  jobs.  Most  of  these  did  so,  they  reported,  because  of  poor  health. 
Those  :jho  quit  for  health  reasons,  in  combination  with  those  who  were  forced 
to  retire  because  they  had  lost  their  jobs,  accounted  for  four-fifths  of  the 
beneficiaries  who  had  been  forced  into  retirement.  Only  5  per  cent  retired 
voluntarily  while  in  good  health.  This  study  also  revealed  that  most  of  the 
beneficiaries  who  had  lost  their  jobs  had  retired  because  their  jobs  were  dis- 
continued or  because  they  had  reached  the  company  retirement  age.  Other  sur- 
veys have  confirmed  the  general  findings  of  the  Social  Security  Administration 
study. 

Types  of  employment . —The  largest  proportion  of  employed  men  aged  h$  to 
6\\  years  are  found  among  craftsmen,  nonfarm  managers  and  proprietors,  and  op- 
eratives. At  the  age  65  and  over  the  largest  proportion  of  men  are  employed 
as  farmers  and  farm  managers,  nonfarm  managers  and  proprietors,  and  craftsmen. 
The  largest  proportion  of  employed  women  are  private  household  and  service 
workers • 

The  proportion  of  workers  who  are  self-employed  increases  with  age.  While 
only  16  per  cent  of  the  total  labor  force  are  self-employed,  in  the  age  group 
65  to  69  approximately  33  per  cent  are  self-employed,  while  among  those  aged 
70  or  more  there  are  k0  per  cent  who  are  self-employed. 

Participation  rates  and  types  of  employment  in  Florida.— In  Florida  in 
1950,  29.5  per  cent  of  the  men  65  and  over  were  in  the  civilian  labor  force, 
while  6.3  per  cent  of  the  women  in  this  age  class  were  included.  During  the 
first  half  of  the  century  the  participation  rate  for  older  men  declined  more 
in  Florida  than  in  the  nation  as  a  whole.  The  participation  of  women  also  de- 
clined slightly  over  this  period  of  time — a  change  contrary  to  the  national 
trend.  (See  Table  8lu)  The  three  industrial  groups  that  accounted  for  over 
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50  per  cent  of  the  employed  men  aged  65  and  over  in  Florida  in  1950  were: 
(1)  agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries;  (2)  wholesale  and  retail  tradej  and 
(3)  construction.  The  largest  number  of  women  aged  65  and  over  were  employed 
in  personal  services.  The  three  occupations  in  which  the  largest  proportions 
of  the  65  and  older  workers  in  Florida  were  engaged  in  1950  were:  (1)  man- 
agers, officials  and  proprietors;  (2)  farmers  and  farm  managers;  and  (3) 
craftsmen,  foremen  and  kindred  workers.  (See  Table  86.) 

Factors  influencing  employment  of  older  workers .—Under  depression  condi- 
tions the  employment  problems  of  the  older  workers  are  greatly  intensified. 
Long-term  employment  during  the  post-depression  period  in  19U0  was  almost  twice 
as  severe  among  men  55  years  of  age  and  over  as  among  voung  adult  workers  be- 
tween 25  and  UU  years  of  age.  Although  older  workers  were  not  being  laid  off 
at  a  greater  rate  than  younger  workers,  once  unemployed  the  older  worker  ex- 
perienced greater  difficulty  in  finding  another  job.  With  the  rise  in  unemploy- 
ment beginning  in  1953*  older  workers  were  hit  harder  than  young  adults. 

Because  of  the  technological  changes  and  other  dynamic  elements  in  the 
economy,  problems  are  created  for  middle  age  and  older  workers.  These  condi- 
tions create  dislocations  of  older  workers  and  oftentimes  the  termination  of 
employment  for  those  who  are  well  and  willing  to  work.  These  people  frequently 
need  guidance,  placement,  training  or  re-training  services  so  that  they  may 
adjust  to  the  changing  working  conditions  in  which  they  find  themselves.  It 
is  generally  agreed  that  the  broad  policy  objectives  of  an  expanding  economy 
should  anticipate  the  full  use  of  human  resources.  Such  a  policy  requires  full 
employment  opportunity  at  useful  work  for  all  qualified  persons  who  wish  to 
work.  To  accomplish  this  objective,  it  will  be  necessary  to  bring  about  the 
adoption  of  flexible  and  selective  retirement  policies  by  employers  and  unions 
and  the  elimination  of  artificial  age  barriers  in  hiring.  It  will  also  be 
necessary  to  promote  sound  in-plant  programs,  policies  and  practices  that  insure 
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employment  and  retention  of  older  workers  as  long  as  they  are  able  and  willing 
to  work.  Older  persons  in  some  cases  will  need  to  be  motivated  to  become  gain- 
fully employed  and  special  training  services  should  be  made  available  to  older 
persons  who  are  unable  to  find  gainful  employment  without  the  aid  of  such 
training. 

There  is  a  need  for  major  changes  in  traditional  attitudes  toward  the  em- 
ployment and  employability  of  older  workers.  There  is  a  need  for  suitable 
criteria  and  administrative  procedures  to  implement  flexible  retirement.  Pres- 
ent educational  and  training  programs  and  facilities  need  to  be  modified  to  meet 
the  needs  of  many  older  workers  whose  employment  opportunities  are  limited  by 
the  lack  of  education  or  training.  Women  entering  or  re-entering  the  labor 
market  after  being  widowed  or  after  a  period  of  raising  a  family  are  confronted 
with  special  problems  because  of  the  tendency  of  employers  to  impose  age  re- 
strictions. This  group  of  potential  employees  is  in  need  of  training,  counseling 
and  placement  services.  For  many  older  workers  there  is  a  need  to  broaden  the 
opportunities  for  self -employment,  part-time  employment,  and  sheltered  employ- 
ment. 


Older  Worker  Program  in  Florida 

In  the  winter  of  1956  the  Florida  State  Employment  Service,  in  cooperation 
with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  conducted  an  older  workers  survey  in  Miami, 
Florida.  Miami  was  one  of  seven  cities  studied  intensively  and  reported  on  in 
Older  Worker  Adjustment  to  Labor  Market  Practices  and  Counseling  and  Placement 
Service  for  Older  Workers,  both  published  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  in 
September,  1956.  The  Florida  State  Employment  Service  published  Older  Workers 
in  the  Miami  Labor  Market,  by  Mr.  R.  0.  Beckman,  who  supervised  the  Miami  study. 
The  findings  from  the  Miami  study,  along  with  studies  in  other  American  cities, 
formed  the  basis  for  the  older  worker  program  in  Florida.  This  has  been  carried 
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out  under  the  direction  of  the  chairman  of  the  Florida  Industrial  Commission 
and  the  director  of  the  Florida  State  Employment  Service.  The  following  steps 
have  been  taken  to  assist  older  job-seekers  in  Florida: 

1.  From  special  funds  made  available  by  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security 
(U.  S,  Department  of  Labor)  three  Older  Worker  Specialists  were  appointed  in 
the  fall  of  19f>6:  a  State  Older  Worker  Specialist  in  Tallahassee,  local  office 
specialists  serving  the  St.  Petersburg  Employment  Office,  and  the  Miami  area, 

2.  In  January,  1957,  these  specialists,  plus  nine  other  local  office  coun- 
selors and  interviewers,  received  a  week  of  special  older  worker  training,  con- 
ducted by  Mr*  Charles  O'Dell  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  Mr.  Abraham 
Stahler,  Chief  of  the  Counseling  Branch,  Bureau  of  Employment  Security.  They 
were  assisted  by  state  office  staff  specialists. 

3.  Each  trainee  was  asked  to  prepare  a  plan  for  "Improving  Services  to 
Older  Workers"  in  his  local  office,  and  in  concert  with  his  manager  put  it  into 
operation. 

These  plans  have  been  placed  in  operation  in  ten  Florida  cities:  Miami, 
St.  Fetersburg,  Orlando,  Jacksonville,  Tampa,  Clearwater,  Pensacola,  Tallahassee, 
Fort  Lauderdale,  and  West  Palm  Beach.  In  only  two  cities,  it  should  be  noted, 
are  there  full  time  Older  Worker  Specialists,  Miami  and  St.  Petersburg. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Florida's  Older  Worker  Program  merely  adapts  the 
national  program  to  fit  our  unique  social  environment  of  older  worker  in-migrants 
and  "senior  citizens."  Service  to  older  workers  is  not  "another  new,  separate 
program"  but  it  is  rather  an  intensification  of  existing  placement,  counseling 
and  public  relations  procedures  into  an  identifiable  program  we  can  evaluate 
and  improve  as  we  learn. 

Its  essential  components  are: 

1.  Educational  programs  to  staff,  employers,  public. 

2.  Intensive,  extensive  interviewing  of  applicants  to  "pin-point"  marketable 
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skills  and  classification  by  useful  occupational  codes. 

3.  Recognition  and  evaluation  of  the  individual's  need  for  such  specialized 

services  as: 

a*  Individual  or  group  counseling 

b«  Selective  placement,  if  handicapped 

c.  Job  development,  if  not  suitable  opening  exists 

d.  Aptitude  and/or  proficiency  tests  as  appropriate 

e.  Referral  to  appropriate  agencies  (e.g.  Vocational  Rehabilitation) 

f .  Follow-up  and  verification  of  results  of  referrals 

h»  Staff  clinics  to  help  hard-to-place  applicants. 

5.  Sponsorship  of  community  action  to  help  older  workers,  including  Earnings 
Opportunities  Forums  for  mature  women. 

Group  couns eling . —Persuading  employers  to  hire  older  workers  through  edu- 
cational programs  is  only  half  the  problem.  The  other  half  involves  improving 
employability  of  individual  older  people.  It  is  in  this  context  that  group 
counseling  appears  to  have  a  growing  potential.  While  all  our  local  offices  do 
provide  individual  counseling  of  older  as  well  as  younger  job-seekers,  it  was 
noted  at  an  early  time  that  older  people  tend  to  resist  the  counseling  efforts 
of  young  counselors.  Group  counseling  is  simply  a  two-hour  group  discussion  by 
older  people  of  their  common  job  problems.  Such  a  session  gives  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  themselves  as  others  see  them.  Although  it  is  not  always  "cheaper 
by  the  dozen",  group  counseling  does  provide  a  stimulating  social  context  in 
which  individuals  are  encouraged  to  explore  their  capacities  and  perhaps  to  plan 
solutions  for  their  personal  job  problems. 

Group  counseling  is  a  bi-weekly  feature  of  our  Miami  and  St.  Petersburg 
local  offices  where  homogeneous  (bookkeepers  or  waitresses  or  truck  drivers) 
groups  grapple  with  the  age  barrier  and  try  to  improve  their  employability. 

Summary  of  program  and  results.— It  can  be  seen  the  Florida  older  worker 
program  has  consisted  chiefly  of  these  parts:  staff  training,  community  par- 
ticipation, publicity,  and  employer  relations.  Key  staff  have  received  inten- 
sive training.  A  majority  of  local  offices  have  had  training  and  there  is 
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evidence  that  attitudes  toward  the  aging  have  improved.  By  "going  to  the  com- 
munity" the  Florida  State  Employment  Service  has  sought  to  share  the  older 
worker  problem  with  those  groups  who  make  public  opinion.  Considerable  educa- 
tion and  publicity  for  older  workers  has  accompanied  the  Earnings  Opportunities 
Forums  and  the  Governor *s  Conference  on  Aging.  Women's  groups  have  made  an 
especially  strong  contribution  to  the  Florida  effort. 

What  about  employer  groups?  State  and  local  office  staff  members  have  ad- 
dressed luncheon  and  dinner  club  meetings  of  the  Civitan,  Exchange,  Lions,  and 
other  civic  groups.  But  the  result  of  such  employer  relations  activity  has  yet 
to  show  up  in  the  statistical  reports  of  older  workers  placed.  In  May,  1957, 
(the  first  month  for  which  figures  are  available)  Florida  State  Employment 
Service  placed  in  jobs  3*U98  persons  over  h$»     This  was  17.5  per  cent  of  total 
placements.  By  October,  1958,  the  figures  were  3*977  persons  over  U5  placed, 
representing  19.9  per  cent  of  total  placements. 

One  or  two  percentage  points  improvement  scarcely  make  much  impression  in 
the  face  of  the  increasing  thousands  of  in-migrants  to  Florida,  Obviously 
stronger  incentives  are  needed  to  persuade  employers  to  hire  and  utilize  older 
workers • 
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Table  75. --EMPLOYMENT  STATUS  OF  THE  NONINSTITUTIONAL  POPULATION  AND 
SELECTED  AGE  GROUPS,  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES:  WEEK  OF  JUNE  7  -  13,  1959 


Status 


Total  Labor  Force 

Civilian  labor  force 
Employed    

Agriculture 

Nonagriculture 
Unemployed 
Not  in  labor  force 
Total 

Keeping  house 

In  school 

Unable  to  work 

Other 


Total  Labor  Force 

Civilian  labor  force 
Employed 

Agriculture 

Nonagriculture 
Unemployed 
Not  in  labor  force 
Total 

Keeping  house 

In  school 

Unable  to  work 

Other 


(Thousands  of  persons) 


■ni" 

ages 


50,385 

U7,879 

5,535 

39,9U2 

2,103 

9,687 
72 
1,809 
1,055 
6,751 


23,U77 

23,UU5 

1,696 

20il70 

1,579 

39,7U8 

3U,363 
2,020 

73U 

2,630 


■uTto" 

5U 


9,511* 

9,U66 

982 

8,19U 

290 

366 

3 

h 

133 

226 


5,200 

5,198 

352 

U,625 

222 

5,167 
5,057 

he 

59 


TTto- 
6lt 


Male 

6,300 

6,296 

821 

5,278 

198 

958 
8 

2U1 
709 

Female 

2,902 

2,902 

218 

2,576 

107 

U,966 

U,85U 

3 

56 

53 


65  and 
over 


2,366 

2,366 

63U 

1,625 

108 

h,h0S 
U2 

510 
3,85U 


8U8 

8U8 

77 

75U 

18 

7,339 
6,506 

538 
297 


Source;  Current  Population  Reports,  Labor  Force,  Series  P-57,  No.  20U. 
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Table  76,— PERSONS  AT  WORK  IN  NONAGRICUJ TURAL  INDUSTRIES,  BY  FULL-TIME  OR 
PART-TIME  STATUS,   BY  AGE  AND  SEX,  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES: 
WEEK  OF  JUNE  7  -  13,  1959 

(Per  cent  distribution) 


Worked 

Worke:1 

Worked 

Total 

1  to 

35  to 

111 

Average 

Age  and  sex 

at 

3U 

ko 

hours 

(mean) 

work 

hours 

hours 

or  more 

hours 

Both  sexes 

100.0 

16.2 

52.1 

31.8 

U0.7 

Male 

100.0 

11.0 

51.5 

37.5 

U2.9 

Ik  to  17  years 

100.0 

70.1 

17.2 

12.7 

22.5 

18  to  2k  years 

100  .0 

1U.1 

51.9 

3U.0 

1|1.2 

25  to  3k  years 

100.0 

6.1 

5^.5 

39.  k 

kh.h 

35  to  kk  years 

100.0 

6.0 

52.6 

Ul.U 

UU.7 

k$  to  6k  years 

100.0 

7.8 

53.7 

38.U 

iiU.O 

65  years  and  over 

100.0 

32.1 

39.2 

28.7 

36.9 

Female 

100.0 

26.8 

53  .U 

19.8 

36.2 

1U  to  17  years 

100.0 

72.0 

17.8 

10.2 

20.5 

18  to  2k  years 

100.0 

18.7 

65.U 

15.9 

37.0 

25  to  3k  years 

100.0 

23.5 

59.2 

17.2 

36.6 

35  to  kh  years 

100.0 

2U.3 

5U.3 

21.lt 

37.2 

kS  to  6k  years 

100.0 

25.5 

51.8 

22.7 

37.5 

65  years  and  over 

100.0 

U5.7 

31.lt 

22.9 

32.7 

Source:  Current  Popul 

ation  Reports 

,  Series  P-57>  No.  20U 

* 
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Table  77.--  LABOR  FORCE  LEVELS 

AND  RATES, 

BY  AGE  AND  SEX:     1958  AND  1950 

Age 

Mai 

Female 

i 

1958 

1 

1950 

19# 

19^0 

NUMBER  BT  LABOR  FORCE  INCLUDING 

ARMED  FORCES 

(Thousands) 

Total,  lit  years  and  over 

1*8,802 

1*5,919 

22,1*82 

18,680 

li*  to  19  years 

3,627 

3,U21 

2,171 

1,982 

20  to  2I4.  years 

U,8U9 

5,172 

2,510 

2,681 

25  to  3l*  years 

11,108 

11,001* 

1*,201 

1*,101 

35  to  1*1*  years 

11,161 

9,930 

5,190 

1*,166 

1*5  to  51*  years 

9,369 

8,11*2 

1*,862 

3,328 

55  to  61*  years 

6,308 

5,797 

2,727 

1,839 

65  years  and  over 

2,379 

2,153 

822 

581* 

LABOR  FORCE  PARTICIPATION  RATE 
(Per  cent  of  noninstitutional 
population  in  total  labor  force) 

Total,  li*  years  and  over 
li*  to  19  years 
20  to  21*  years 
25  to  3U  years 
35  to  Uh  years 
1*5  to  51*  years 
55  to  61*  years 
65  years  and  over 


82.1 

81*. 1* 

36.0 

33.1 

1*7. 1* 

53.2 

29.1 

31.5 

89.5 

89.O 

1*6 .1* 

1*6.1 

97.3 

96.2 

35.6 

3U.0 

98.0 

97.6 

1*3.1* 

39.1 

96.3 

95.8 

1*7.9 

38.0 

87.8 

87.0 

35.2 

27.0 

35.6 

U5.8 

10.3 

9.7 

Source:  Current  Population  Reports,  Labor  Force,  Series  P-50,  No.  89. 
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Table  7&—  LABOR  FORCE  PARTICIPATION  RATES  FOR  DETAILED  AGE  GROUPS, 
BY  SEX:  ANNUAL  AVERAGES,  1958,  1957,  AND  1956 

(Per  cent  of  noninstitutional  population  in  labor  force) 


Male 

'Female 

Age 

1958  ! 

1957 

1   1956 

1958 

1  1957  ! 

1956 

Total,  LU  and  over 

82.1 

82.7 

83.7 

36.0 

35.9 

35.9 

ll*  and  15  years 

23.8 

25.1 

26.6 

12.1 

12.5 

12  .9 

16  and  17  years 

1*7.9 

51.1 

52.6 

28.1 

31.1 

32.8 

18  and  19  years 

75.7 

77.7 

77.9 

51.0 

51.5 

52.1 

20  to  2k  years 

89.5 

89.8 

90.8 

1*6.1* 

1)6.0 

1*6.1* 

25  to  29  years 

96  .k 

96.2 

96.5 

35.8 

35.1* 

35.5 

30  to  3l*  years 

98.1 

98.2 

98.3 

35.6 

35.8 

35.1* 

35  to  39  years 

98.1 

98.2 

98.1 

1*1.3 

1*0.7 

1*0.9 

liO  to  hk  years 

97.8 

97.6 

97.9 

1*5.7 

1*6.1 

k$.k 

liS  to  k9  years 

97.2 

97.1 

97.3 

1*9.1 

1*7.5 

1*7.2 

50  to  51*  years 

95.5 

95.5 

95.8 

1*6.5 

1*5.1* 

1*3.5 

55  to  59  years 

91.8 

91.5 

92.5 

39.5 

38.2 

37.9 

60  to  6k  years 

83.2 

82.9 

83.8 

30.U 

30.3 

31.U 

65  to  69  years 

50.1 

52.6 

56.6 

17.0 

17.5 

18.U 

70  years  and  over 

26.2 

27.8 

29.2 

6.U 

6.1l 

6.5 

Source:  Current  Populal 

/ion  Reports j 

Labor 

Force,  Series  P-50, 

No.  89. 
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Table  79. --CIVILIAN  LABOR  FORCE  PARTICIPATION  RATES,  BY  MARITAL 
STATUS,  AGE,  AND  SEX l  ANNUAL  AVERAGES,  1958  AND  1957 

(Per  cent  of  civilian  noninstitutional  population  in  civilian  labor  force. 
Per  cent  not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  150,000.) 


■  Widowed 

Married, 

divorced 

U 

Age  and  sex 

spouse 

Single 

and  married, 

present 

spouse  absent 

1958 

1   1957 

1958 

195V 

1958  i 

1957 

Male 

89.9 

90.3 

60.7 

62.2 

63.1 

62.7 

1U  to  17  years 

... 

... 

3U.1 

36.0 

... 

... 

18  and  19  years 

... 

... 

67.6 

69.8 

... 

— 

20  to  2k  years 

96.6 

96.6 

78.U 

78.7 

... 

... 

25  to  Sk  years 

98.3 

98.3 

89.6 

89.2 

92.9 

92.9 

55  to  6k  years 

89.6 

89.7 

76.6 

77.2 

79.9 

76.5 

65  years  and  over 

39.9 

U2.3 

29.3 

31.0 

2U.U 

25.0 

Female 

30.7 

30.1 

U8.5 

50.0 

Ul.6 

1*1.3 

lii  to  17  years 

17.1 

17.0 

19.7 

21.3 

... 

— 

18  and  19  years 

30.2 

29.8 

60.6 

60.6 

... 

— 

20  to  2U  years 

31.7 

30.9 

76.5 

76.6 

56.9 

55.8 

25  to  3U  years 

27.9 

27.6 

8U.2 

Qk.k 

6U.1 

63.9 

35  to  kk  years 

36.9 

36.5 

82.8 

82.9 

72.6 

72.6 

U5  to  5U  years 

39.6 

37.9 

82.3 

82.0 

70.9 

69.8 

55  to  6U  years 

23.8 

2U.0 

70.8 

69.2 

50*9 

U9.6 

65  years  and  over 

6.6 

6.6 

2U.1 

23.7 

10.8 

11.2 

Source 1  Current  Population  Reports,  Labor  Force, 

Series  P-50,  No.  89. 
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Table  80.-- CIVILIAN  LABOR  FORCE  PARTICIPATION  RATES,  BY  AGE,  COLOR, 
AND  SEXt  ANNUAL  AVERAGES,  1958,  1957,  AND  1950 


White 

Nonwhite 

Age  and  sex 

1958 

I   1957  ! 

1950 

1958 

1957  1 

1950 

Male 

81.3 

82.0 

81*. 1 

80  .1* 

80.8 

83.3 

lli  to  19  years 

1*3.5 

1*5.8 

5o.U 

1*1*  .0 

U6.1 

56.1 

20  to  2U  years 

86.7 

86.7 

87.5 

88.7 

89.6 

91.U 

25  to  3U  years 

97.2 

97.1 

96  .U 

96.3 

96.1 

92.6 

35  to  hi*  years 

98.0 

97.9 

97.7 

96  .U 

96.5 

96.2 

U5  to  5U  years 

96.6 

96.6 

95.9 

93.9 

93.5 

95.1 

55  to  61*  years 

88.2 

87.9 

87.3 

83.3 

82.2 

81.9 

65  years  and  over 

35.7 

37.6 

1*5.8 

3U.5 

35.9 

1*5.5 

Female 

3U.8 

3U.7 

31.8 

1*6.2 

1*5.5 

1*5.7 

lU  to  19  years 

29.7 

31.3 

31.6 

2l*.8 

25.8 

30.9 

lli  and  15  years 

12.2 

12.6 

11.5 

11.8 

12  ,U 

22.0 

16  and  17  years 

28.8 

32.2 

30.1 

23.3 

21*. 1 

30.2 

18  and  19  years 

52.3 

52.7 

52.6 

1*1.1 

1*2.3 

1*0.6 

20  to  2k  years 

1*6.1 

U5.9 

1*5.9 

1*8.3 

1*6.7 

1*6.9 

25  to  3U  years 

33.6 

33.5 

32.1 

50.8 

50.5 

51.6 

35  to  kh  years 

Ul.U 

1*1.1* 

37.2 

60.8 

58.8 

55.7 

ii5  to  5U  years 

1*6.5 

1*5.1* 

36.3 

59.8 

56.9 

5U.3 

55  to  6U  years 

3U.5 

33.7 

26.0 

1*2.8 

Wi.3 

1*0.9 

65  years  and  over 

10.1 

10.3 

9.2 

13.3 

13.3 

16.5 

Source:  Current  Population  Reports,  Labor 

Force, 

Series  P-50, 

No.  89. 
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Table  &L  —UNEMPLOYMENT  RATES  BY  SEX,  AND  FOR  MALES  BY  AGE: 
ANNUAL  AVERAGES,  1958,  195U,  AiiD  19U9 

(Per  cent  of  labor  force  in  each  group  who  were  unemployed;  adjusted  for 
comparability  with  definitions  adopted  in  January,  1957.) 


Male 

Female 

Period 

Total, 
Hi 

years 
and 
over 

lU  to 

19 
years 

20  to 
years 

25  to 

3U 
years 

35  to 
illl 

years 

U5  to 

5U 
years 

55  to 

6U 

years 

65 
years 

and 
over 

Total, 

lU 
years 
and 
over 

Annual  Average 

1958      6.8   15.2   12.7 
195U      5.2    11.6    10  .U 
19U9      5.8   12.3   10.5 

6.5   5.1   5.3   5.5   5.2 
U.7   3.9   U.l   5.1   U.5 
5.0   U.O   U.l   5.1   5.2 

6.8 
5.9 

5.9 

Source:  Current 

Popula 

tion  Re 

ports,  I 

abor  For 

■ce,  Series  P-50,  No. 

89. 
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Table  82..--MEN  AND  WOMEN  U5  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  IN 
FLORIDA'S  LABOR  FORCES*:     1890  -  1950 


Year 


U5  to 
5U  years 


"Hen  !  Women 

5TTo— ' 
6U  years 


55  to        65  years      h5  to 
6U  years    and  over  1  5U  years 


05  years 
and  over 


1390 

Total  population  15,201         7,871  5,365        13,163         6,653         U,531 
Number  in  labor 

force  15,02U         7,6U5  U,597         3,078         1,U73  818 

Per  cent  in  labor 

force  98.856  97. 1$  85.7$  23. U$  22 .155  18.1$ 

1900 
Total  population        21,5Ui        11,389  7,289        17,7U5  9,769         6,652 

Number  in  labor 

force  20,712        10,69U  5,883  U,208  2,232  1,122 

Per  cent  in  labor 

force  96.1$  93.9$  80.7$  23.7$         22.8$  16.9$ 

1920 
Total  population        5U,71it        29,526        22,253        39,781        22,76U        l8,Ull 
Number  in  labor 

force  **79,208        lU,li5l  **lU,8li6  2,135 

Per. cent  in  labor 

force  **  91.0$  6U.9$  **  23.7$  11.6$ 

1930 
Total  puliation        79,529        U9,787        38,086        70,083        1*2,559        33,116 
Number  in  labor 

force  75,568        U2,9l0        20,686        19,U26  8,lU7  2,992 

Per  cent  in  labor 

force  95.0$  86.2$  51.3$  27.7$  19.1$  9.0$ 

19U0 

Total  population  105,318  71,536  67,09U  101,966  70,390  6U,123 
Number  in  labor 

force  93,591   5U,75U   2U,858   31,889   LU,659    U,837 

Per  cent  in  labor 

force  88.9$    76.5$    37.0$    31.3$    20.8$     7.5$ 

1950 
Total  population   156,890   llU,U95   llU,885   16U,555   119,905   121,290 
Number  in  labor 

force         138,290    82,870   3U,055    59,965   27,685    7,630 
Per  cent  in  labor 

force 88. Iff    72.1;$    29.6$    36  .U$    23. Iff     6.3$ 

«The  19U0  and  1950  censuses  of  the  "labor  force",  in  general,  included  all 
people  111  years  old  and  over,  whether  employed  or  unemployed,  if  such  persons 
worked  or  held  themselves  out  for  work  for  compensation  either  on  a  direct  or 
indirect  basis.  Specifically  excluded  were  persons  primarily  occupied  with 
their  own  home  housework,  students,  and  certain  other  groups. 

•K-aAge  U5  to  6k  years. 

Source;  U.  S.  Census  Bureau,  Census  of  the  United  States,  I89O,  1900,  1920, 
193O,  and  1950  U.  S.  Census  of  Population,  P-C10,  Table  69. 
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Table  83.— LABOR  FORCE*  PARTICIPATION  OF  MEN  AND  WOMEN 
65  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER,  IN  FLORIDA t  1950 


Total 
Population 


Population  in  Labor  Force 


Age  and  Sex 


NumEeF 


Per  Cent 


Total 
65  to  69  years 
70  to  7k  years 
75  years  and  over 

Men 
65  to  69  years 
70  to  7k  years 
75  years  and  over 

Women 
65  to  69  years 
70  to  7k  years 
75  years  and  over 


236,175 
98,610 
67,080 
70,U85 

111;,  885 
U7,080 
32,810 
3U,995 

121,290 
51,530 
3U,270 
35,1^90 


1*1,685 

25,880 

10,1*20 

5,385 

3U,055 

20,780 

8,755 

U,520 

7,630 

5,ioo 

1,665 

865 


100.0 
62,1 
25.0 
12.9 

81.7 
U9.9 
21.0 
10.8 

18.3 

12.2 

U.O 

2.1 


*5ee  definitions  in  footnote  (*)  to  preceding  table. 

Source;  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1950  U.  S.  Census  of  Population,  Bulletin 
P-C10,  Table  66.  (Statistics  are  based  oh  a  20  per  cent  sample .) 
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Table  ft* — EMPLOYMENT  STATUS  OF  MEN  AND  WOMEN  55  YEARS 
OF  AGE  AND  OVER,  IN  FLORIDA:  1950 


Employment 

Age 

Status 

55  years  and  over 

55  to  6U  years 

65  years  and  over 

and  Sex 

Number  |  Per  cent 

Number  |  Per  cent 

Number  1  Per  cent 

Men 
In  civilian  labor 
force 
Employed 
Unemployed 
On  active  duty 
with  armed 
forces 
Not  in  labor  force 
Keeping  house 
Unable  to  work 
Inmates  of 

institutions 
Other  and  not 
reported* 

Women 
In  civilian  labor 
force 
Employed 
Unemployed 
On  active  duty 
with  armed 
forces 
Not  in  labor  force 
Keeping  house 
Unable  to  work 
Inmates  of 
institutions 
Other  and  not 
reported* 


229,380    100,0    11U,U95    100.0    llii,885    100.0 


116,615 

109,850 

6,765 


310 

112, U55 

2,085 

U7,iU5 

3,580 
59,6!*5 


35,280 

33,690 

1,590 


35 

205,880 

152,985 

30,710 

2,U85 
19,700 


50.8 

U7.9 

2.9 


.1 
U9.1 

.9 
20.6 

1.6 

26.0 


82,655 

77,890 

U,7$5 


215 
31,625 

705 
11,030 

1,3U5 

18,5U5 


72.2 

68.0 

U.2 


.2 

27.6 

.6 

9.6 

1.2 

16.2 


33,960 

31,960 

2,000 


95 

80,830 

1,380 

36,115 

2,235 
ljl»  100 


lit.  7 
lU.o 

.7 


(a) 
85.3 
63.U 
12.7 

1.0 

8.2 


27,650 

26,UOO 

1,250 


35 

92,220 

79,U05 

5,265 

785 

6,765 


23.0 

22.0 

1.0 


(a) 
77.0 
66.3 
U.U 

.7 

5.6 


7,630 

7,290 

3U0 


113,660 
73,580 
25,UU5 


29.5 

27.8 

1.7 


.1 

70  .h 

1.2 

31. U 

1.9 

35.9 


21*1,195    100.0    119,905    100.0    121,290    100.0 


6.3 
6.0 

.3 


93.7 
60.6 
21.0 


1,700     l.U 
12,935    10.7 


se  voluntarily  idle, 
persons  for  whom  in- 


*Includes  students,  the  retired,  those  too  old  to  work,  tho 
seasonal  workers  who  were  not  reported  as  unemployed,  and 
formation  on  employment  was  not  reported. 

(a)  Less  than  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent. 

Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1950  U.  S.  Census  of  Population,  Bulletin 
P-C10,  Tables  66  and  68.  (Statistics  are  based  on  a  20  per  cent  sample.) 
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Table  £&—  EMPLOYED  MEN  AND  WOMEN  65  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND 
OVER,  BY  INDUSTRY,  IN  FLORIDA:  1950 


Industry 


65  Years  of  Age  and  Over 


Total 
Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries 
Mining 
Construction 
Manufacturing 
Transportation,  communication,  and 

other  public  utilities 
Wholesale  and  retail  trade 
Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 
Business  and  repair  services 
Personal  services 

Entertainment  and  recreation  services 
Professional  and  related  services 
Public  administration 
Industry  not  reported 


P-C10,  Table  82. 


Total 


Men 


Women 


li0,0U8 

32,1*00 

7,6U8 

8,792 

8,058 

73U 

10U 

102 

2 

3,269 

~    3,223 

1*6 

3,078 

2,809 

269 

1,632 

1,569 

63 

6,992 

5,711* 

1,278 

2,711 

2,171 

51*0 

896 

827 

69 

5,727 

2,838 

2,889 

59U 

536 

58 

3,636 

2,365 

1,271 

1,1*27 

1,278 

11*9 

1,190 

910 

280 

)50  U.  S.  Census 

of  Population, 

Bullet 
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Table  86.— MAJOR  OCCUPATION  GROUP  OF  EMPLOYED  PERSONS,  BY  AGE, 

IN  FLORIDA:     1950 


Major  Occupation  Group 


lh  years 
and  over 


Age  of  Worker 


55  to  51 

years 


55  to  6U!  65  years 
years        and  over 


Total  employed 
Professional,  technical,  and 

kindred  workers 
Farmers  and  farm  managers 
Managers,  officials  and  pro- 
prietors, except  farm 
Clerical  and  kindred  workers 
Sales  workers 
Craftsmen,  foremen,  and 

kindred  workers 
Operatives  and  kindred  workers 
Private  household  workers 
Service  workers,  except  pri- 
vate household 
Farm  laborers  and  foremen 
Laborers,  except  farm  and  mine 
Occupations  not  reported 


1,009,055       191,638       105,190       1*0,0U8 


81,U9U 
U0,0U2 

H6,2lt6 

102,1*96 

80,U82 

132,093 

13ii,26U 

52,33U 

98,056 
75,780 
8l,5UO 
llt,228 


15,595 
8,569 

31,580 
U*,986 
ll»,856 

26,910 
21,763 
11,U57 

17,306 

11,183 

15,059 

2,37U 


8,535 
7,5U5 

18,585 
6,803 
8,389 

1U,759 
9,896 
5,353 

10,233 
5,825 
7,61»6 
1,621 


3,5U5 
5,3146 

6,965 
1,955 
3,122 

U,U8U 
2,U31 
1,80U 

3,815 
2,568 

3,053 
960 


Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1950  U.  S.  Census  of  Population,  Bulletin 
P-C10,  Table  76. 
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Table  8?.—  PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  BY  MAJOR  OCCUPATION  GROUP  OF 
EMPLOYED  PERSONS,  B  AGE,  IN  FLORIDA:  1?50 


Major  Occupation  Group 


1U  years 
and  over 


Age  of  Worker 


U5  to  5U 
years 


55  to  6U  j  65  years 
years    and  over 


Total  employed  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0 
Professional,  technical,  and 

kindred  workers  8.1  8.1  8.1  8.9 
Farmers  and  farm  managers  U»0  U.5  7.2  13.3 
Managers,  officials  and  pro- 
prietors, except  farm  11.5  16.5  17.7  17.U 
Clerical  and  kindred  workers  10.2  7.8  6.5  k»9 
Sales  workers  8.0  7.8  8.0  7.8 
Craftsmen,  foremen,  and 

kindred  workers  13.1  lli.O  lb.O  11.2 
Operatives  and  kindred  workers  13.2  ll.lt  9.U  6.1 
Private  household  workers  5.2  6.0  5.1  U.5 
Service  workers,  except  pri- 
vate household  9.7  9.0  9.7  9.5 
Farm  laborers  and  foremen  7.5  5.8  5.5  6.1* 
Laborers,  except  farm  and  mine  8.1  7.9  7.3  7.6 
Occupations  not  reported \A\ 1^2 lj> 2Jt 

Source;  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1950  U.  S.  Census  of  Population,  Bulletin 
P-C10,  Table  76. 
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Table  88.—  EMPLOYMENT  STATUS  OF  OLD-AGE  ASSISTANCE  RECIPIENT 
IN  FLORIDA,  m  RACE:  JUNE  1958 


Total  ' 

Per  cent 

Employment  status 

total" " 
cases 

Race 

Cases 

Race 

White  |  Nonwhite 

White  Fonwhite 

Total 

Unemployed 
Employment  unavailable 
Physically  or  mentally 


69,1*25   1*5,000  2h,h2$      100.0   100.0   100.0 


1,150 


806 


M 


1.7 


1.8 


1.1* 


unable  to  work 
Other1 

61,097 

1*0,961* 

20,133 

88.0 

91.0 

82.1* 

1*,1*53 

2,282 

2,171 

6.1* 

5.0 

8.9 

Employed 

Full  time 

337 

92 

2l*5 

0.5 

0.2 

1.0 

Part  time 

Seasonal 

365 

Ho 

225 

o.5 

0.3 

0.9 

Part  day 

955 

2a 

701 

1.1* 

0.6 

2.9 

Occasional 

1,068 

1*62 

606 

1.5 

1.0 

2.5 

^In  the  opinion  of  the  social  worker,  employment  is  available  within  the  re- 
cipient's competence  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  recipient  is  either 
physically  or  mentally  unable  to  work. 

Source ;  Charac teris tics  of  Old  Age  Assistance  Recipients,  a  study  by  the  De- 
partment  of  Public  Welfare,  June  195b". 
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CHAPTER  SEVEN 
EDUCATION  AND  RESEARCH  =   v- 

■'  :.  i.  ..V 

Scope  of  education  in  the  field  of  gerontology. —In  a  recent  report  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Federal  Council  en  Aging  stated  that 
there  were  four  tasks  confronting  educational  agencies  and  groups  who  were  con- 
cerned with  the  well-being  of  older  people: 

1.  Provide  educational  opportunities  for  continuing  growth  and  development 
in  the  later  years. 

2.  Identify  and  cultivate  the  human  talents  in  the  older  citizen  group  so 
that  these  people  may  continue  to  contribute  substantially  to  the  improvement 
of  school  and  community  life  through  the  utilization  of  their  talents ;   skills, 
and  mature  judgments. 

3.  Provide  general  community  education  about  aging  so  as  to  generate  a 
public  understanding  of  the  problems  and  potentials  of  the  older  age  group, 

h»  Assist  those  in  the  fields  of  health,  employment,  housing  and  welfare 
with  the  educational  aspects  of  their  programs  and  services  needed  by  older 
people  and  by  those  who  work  with  older  people. 

These  broad  tasks  indicate  that  the  role  of  education  is  not  solely  to 

educate  the  older  people  themselves,  but  to  enlighten  all  members  of  the  social 

group  about  the  problems  of  aging  and  the  aged  and  to  bring  about  an  increasing 

understanding  of  the  best  courses  of  action  to  improve  the  well-being  of  older 

people.  The  United  States  Senate's  Subcommittee  on  the  Problems  of  the  Aged 

and  Aging  recognized  a  similar  broad  viewpoint  during  its  recent  investigations 

and  specified  four  broad  educational  needs.  These  are  similar  to  the  tasks 

just  noted  but  stated  in  terms  of  needs  they  give  an  added  insight  into  the 

broad  potentialities  of  education.  These  needs  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  need  of  older  people  to  understand  themselves.  This  involves  an 
understanding  of  the  maturing  and  aging  processes  and  an  awareness  of  the 
changes  that  take  place  in  their  mental  and  physical  capacities. 


Note:  This  chapter  incorporates  the  major  portions  of  the  report  prepared 
by  Dr.  John  S.  Allen,  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Education,  Citizens  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  the  Aged. 
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2.  The  needs  of  those  approaching  retirement  must  be  met.  This  involves 
such  things  as  a  knowledge  of  their  opportunities  for  employment  after  retire- 
ment j  how  to  pursue  healthful  living  practices ',   training  in  skills  and  creative 
activity  which  will  bring  some  of  the  same  kinds  of  satisfactions  in  old  age 

as  counterpart  activities  did  in  youth. 

3.  The  need  of  the  general  public  for  education  about  the  problems  of  aging 
and  the  aged. 

k*  The  educational  needs  of  both  the  professional  and  the  lay  persons  work- 
ing with  older  people.  This  involves  the  knowledge  of  psychological  and  phys- 
iological phenomena  in  the  aging  process,  skills  in  human  relations  and  group 
work  techniques  and  a  knowledge  of  the  resources  which  can  be  brought  to  bear 
on  local  and  national  groups. 

Educational  and  research  activity  in  Florida.— In  the  report  by  Dr.  John  S. 
Allen,  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Education,  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  on 
the  Aged,  the  broad  viewpoint  noted  above  has  been  adopted  also.  The  major 
portions  of  his  report,  showing  activities  in  Florida  in  these  broad  areas  of 
education,  are  included  below.  The  first  section  of  his  report  deals  with  re- 
search, the  second  with  education  about  aging,  and  the  third  with  education  of 
the  aging.  Also  incorporated  is  a  section  on  retirement  plans.  This  provides 
an  illustration  of  the  possibilities  of  educational  leadership  through  action. 

Research  Activity 

In  Florida  the  major  research  effort  has  been  carried  on  by  the  University 
of  Florida.  Many  individuals  on  the  University  staff  have  carried  out  research 
studies  which  have  been  published.  Most  of  them  have  at  least  been  reported  in 
the  volumes  resulting  from  Southern  Conferences  on  Aging.  Some  of  these  re- 
search projects  were  sponsored  by  the  Bureau  of  Economic  and  Business  Research, 
some  by  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  and  others  by  various  departments. 
Cne  large  research  project  was  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the  University 
of  Chicago,  and  the  University  of  Florida  joined  with  16  other  universities  under 
the  leadership  of  Br.  Wilma  Donahue  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  in  a  research 
and  educational  project  leading  to  the  preparation  of  guides  to  teaching  social 
gerontology  at  the  college  level.  The  University  of  Florida  Medical  School  has 
some  research  projects  underway  and  contemplates  expansion  of  this  program. 

The  University  of  Miami  Medical  School  has  been  carrying  on  research  on  the 
aging  process.  Dr.  Sam  Gertman  has  operated  a  geriatric  clinic  for  examining 
senior  citizens  for  facts  reaching  beyond  medical  care  into  economic  status, 
family  and  mental  adjustments.  The  University  of  Miami  has  participated  in  the 
Senior  Citizens  Division  of  the  Welfare  Planning  Council  and  has  participated 
in  the  Workshop  held  November  30,  19$9s   in  preparation  for  the  hearings  of  the 
U.  S.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Problems  of  the  Aged  and  Aging. 
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The  Retirement  Division  of  the  former  Improvement  Commission  of  the  State 
Government  carried  on  several  research  projects  for  a  time.  Florida  State 
University  and  Florida  A  &  M  University  cooperated  in  this,  making  several 
demographic  studies. 

The  State  Department  of  Public  Health  is  cooperating  with  the  Pinellas 
County  Health  Department  in  a  broadly  conceived  research  project  to  determine 
what  services  a  public  health  department  can  and  should  render  to  aging  and 
retired  persons. 

Education  About  Aging 

The  University  of  Florida  offers  such  sources  as  "Sociology  of  the  Aging," 
"Psychology  of  the  Aging,"  "Iiursing  Aspects  of  Gerontology."  Graduate  programs 
are  offered  in  Sociology  and  Psychology,  in  which  the  major  concern  of  the  stu- 
dent is  in  some  aspect  of  gerontology.  Courses  are  also  offered  in  the  fields 
of  counseling,  health,  education  and  vocational  rehabilitation,  which  can  serve 
as  excellent  preparation  for  those  who  plan  to  work  with  the  aging.  Under  the 
administration  of  the  current  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education  of  the 
Citizens  Advisory  Committee  on  the  A^ed,  there  was  organized  at  the  University 
of  Florida  in  1950  a  Committee  on  Aging  and  Retired,  which  represented  the 
fields  of  sociology,  psychology,  nutrition,  biology,  housing,  economics  and 
agriculture.  The  purpose  was  to  assemble  the  latest  information,  determine  what 
further  research  was  needed  and  stimulate  that  research.  Later  an  Institute  of 
Gerontology  was  formed  and  it  planned  and  sponsored  nine  annual  southern  con- 
ferences on  gerontology.  All  of  these  conferences  have  been  reported  in  book 
form.  These  books  are  available  from  the  University  of  Florida  Press.  The  in- 
terest and  financial  assistance  of  Mr.  Nelson  Poynter  helped  get  the  conferences 
started.  The  General  Extension  Division  of  the  University  helped  carry  on  the 
conferences.  The  continuing  interest  and  knowledgeable  leadership  came  from  such 
faculty  members  as  Dr.  Irving  L.  Webber,  Dr.  T.  Lynn  Smith,  Dr.  George  B.  Hurff, 
Dr.  Carter  C.  Osterbind,  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Martin,  and  others.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  subjects  discussed  at  the  nine  conferences: 

1951  -  Problems  of  America's  Aging  Population 

1952  -  Living  in  the  Later  Years 

1953  -  Health  in  the  Later  Years 

195h  -  Economic  Problems  of  Retirement  - 

1955  -  Aging  and  Retirement 

1956  -  Aging:  A  Current  Appraisal 

1957  -  Services  for  the  Aging 

1958  -  Organized  Religion  and  the  Older  Person 

1959  -  Society  and  the  Health  of  Older  People 

The  University  of  Florida  also  played  a  leading  role  in  getting  the  Florida 
Council  on  the  Aging  organized,  in  order  to  include  knowledgeable  professional 
and  lay  people  beyond  the  University  of  Florida  staff.  The  newsletter  of  this 
council  was  assembled,  published  and  disseminated  in  later  years  by  the  University 
of  Florida. 

The  major  contributions  of  the  University  of  Florida  have  been  in  research 
and  stimulation  of  research  on  problems  of  the  aging  and  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation about  the  aging  and  retired  to  professional  and  interested  lay  people. 
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Education  of  the  Aging 

Public  school  adult  education  programs  are  available  to  all  through  the 
public  schools  of  the  state.  They  often  include  courses  such  as  "Education 
for  Aging,"  "Pre-Retirement  Planning,"  "Psychological  Aspects  of  Aging,"  "Prob- 
lems of  Health,  Housing  or  Leisure."  These  courses  can  be  supported  by  funds 
from  the  Minimum  Foundation  Program.  Examples  of  such  courses  can  be  found  in 
Highlands,  Manatee  and  Pinellas  counties. 

In  April,  1957 3   the  Division  of  Vocational  and  Adult  Education  published 
the  third  edition  of  A  Review  of  Psysiological  and  Psychological  Changes  in  Aging 
and  Their  Implications'  for  Teachers  of  AdultsT  This  document,  prepared  by  Dr. 
Samuel  E.  Hand,  brings  together  the  results  of  many  research  studies  to  help 
teachers  in  adult  education  be  ever  sensitive  to  the  peculiar  needs  and  char- 
acteristics of  adults  as  learners  and  to  recognize  the  implications  for  the 
teaching-learning  process.  This  is  recommended  to  all  who  are  involved  in  the 
education  of  the  aging. 

Colleges  and  universities. — Manatee  Junior  College  at  Bradenton  has  had 
signal  success  in  offering  a  course  entitled  "Healthful  Living  for  Senior  Citi- 
zens." The  success  is  attributed  to  such  factors  as:  use  of  a  Steering  Com- 
mittee to  plan  the  course  that  had  representatives  of  all  agencies  involved; 
endorsement  by  the  County  Medical  Society;  meeting  in  day  rather  than  evening 
(one-hour  lecture  followed  by  30  minutes  of  question  and  answer,  ending  at  noon)j 
location  near  the  people  rather  than  on  the  college  campus;  lectures  by  quali- 
fied experts  (who,  incidentally,  donated  their  services);  a  fee  of  Si. 00  for 
a  ten-week  course  to  avoid  the  stigma  of  "charity; "  and  an  attractive  name  for 
the  course  (the  one  given  above  rather  than  "Geriatric  Health").  The  total 
enrollment  was  22U  and  the  average  attendance  was  1?U» 

Manatee  Junior  College  also  has  plans  for  offering  courses  for  senior  citi- 
zens entitled  "Understanding  Our  World  (Science)"  and  "Events  of  our  Day." 

Central  Florida  Junior  College  at  Ocala  is  planning  a  seminar  for  senior 
citizens • 

Palm  Beach  Junior  College  reports  that  older  and  retired  people  take  advan- 
tage of  the  evening  classes  offered  by  the  college. 

St.  Petersburg  Junior  College  has  a  large  evening  division  and  adult  edu- 
cation offering,  but  it  has  found  little  interest  to  date  in  the  specialized 
courses  it  has  offered  in  gerontology,  namely:  "Psychology  (Applied  Gerontology;)" 
"Sociology  (General  Gerontology;"  Psychology  (Problems  in  Aging)". 

Among  the  four-year  colleges,  Florida  Southern  College  reports  attendance 
of  senior  citizens  in  their  adult  courses  and  the  college  particularly  invites 
the  Tourist  Club  of  Lakeland  to  participate, 

Jacksonville  University  awards  five  senior  citizen  scholarships  to  persons 
with  high  school  diplomas  who  are  over  6J>  years  of  age. 

The  University  of  Florida  has,  through  its  General  Extension  Division, 
taught  painting  and  creative  writing  to  senior  citizens  who  are  residents  of 
Penney  Farms,  Moosehaven,  and  Olds  Hall  at  Daytona  Beach. 
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The  Home  Demonstration  Department  of  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service 
had  aging  as  a  part  of  its  educational  program  for  1958-59.  There  were  pro- 
grams in  26  counties  and  they  included  all  phases  of  family  living:  clothing, 
family  and  human  relations,  foods,  health,  home  improvement,  management,  rec- 
reation, arts  and  crafts.  For  example,  they  covered  such  topics  as:  Foods 
for  Senior  Citizens;  What  to  Wear  if  You  Are  Forty-Plus;  Making  the  Most  of 
Your  Years;  Health  Problems  of  Feople  Over  UO;  Energy  Saving  Kitchens;  Time, 
Energy  and  Money  Management  for  Older  Folks;  Witchcraft  and  Health;  and  the 
Best  is  Yet  To  Be. 

A  total  of  5U,5UO  people  were  reached  with  information  on  aging  through 
Extension  sponsored  media.  Methods  used  were  exhibits,  special  interest  groups, 
magazine  articles,  discussion  groups,  county  meetings,  leader  training  meetings, 
radio,  news  articles,  television,  club  meetings,  and  Home  Demonstration  Council 
meetings • 

An  example  of  the  methods  used  was  the  Sumter  County  Farm  and  Home  Day  at 
which  700  attended.  The  purpose  was  to  help  people  think  of  retirement  and 
their  later  years.  Besides  general  meetings,  free  time  was  allowed  for  people 
to  visit  and  study  a  total  of  18  educational  exhibits.  The  County  Health  De- 
partment provided  one  of  the  exhibits  on  "How  to  Live  the  Good  Life  After  65." 

Another  example  was  the  lesson  on  Meal  Planning  and  Preparation  with 
Limited  Equipment,  such  as  our  seasonal  visitors  or  retired  older  couples  might 
find  in  a  rental  cottage.  This  project  was  carried  out  in  Volusia  County.  The 
lesson  featured  a  meal  in  a  double  boiler,  a  foil  meal,  and  a  skillet  meal. 
The  cost  of  the  meals  and  the  calorie  count  were  discussed.  Emphasis  was  on 
ease  of  preparation  and  the  meals  were  made  from  fresh,  frozen  and  canned  foods* 

Pinellas  County  agencies  have  also  been  very  active  and  effective  in  this 
kind  of  work.  From  their  study  and  programs,  they  identified  some  problems  or 
un-met  needs* 


Retirement  Plans 

______ 

The  State  Teachers  Retirement  System  applies  to  all  teachers  in  public 
schools,  public  junior  colleges,  and  public  universities*  The  retirement  bene- 
fits depend  upon  salary  and  length  of  service.  Teachers  may  retire  after  30 
years  of  service  if  age  60  or  over.  They  must  retire  no  later  than  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  in  which  they  reach  age  70. 

The  University  of  South  Florida  has  pioneered  a  modification  of  this  plan 
which  provides  for  the  possibility  of  gradual  retirement.  Under  this  plan, 
tenure  and  assurance  of  continued  employment  end  at  age  67.  If  the  professor 
is  in  good  health,  vigorous  condition  and  wishes  to  continue  teaching  and  if 
the  University  administration  wishes  to  have  him  continue  teaching,  they  may 
enter  into  a  term  contract  to  have  the  professor  continue  to  teach  at  a  reduced 
load  and  reduced  salary.  This  will  normally  be  about  80  per  cent  of  full  load 
and  salary.  If  he  teaches  under  extensions  of  this  contract  until  age  70,  he 
continues  to  contribute  to  the  Retirement  Fund. 

If  the  term  contracts  are  extended  beyond  age  70,  by  mutual  agreement,  the 
load  and  salary  shall  be  reduced  to  67  per  cent  and  there  will  be  no  further 
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contributions  to  the  Retirement  Fund.  When  the  professor  does  finally  retire 
entirely  from  teaching,  he  would  start  drawing  his  pension,  which,  if  he  had 
taught  for  30  years,  would  be  about  60  per  cent  of  the  average  of  his  10  high- 
est annual  salaries.  Thus,  any  teaching  done  beyond  age  70  will  be  done  for 
the  love  of  teaching  rather  than  for  significantly  greater  financial  rewards 
that  would  be  provided  by  retirement. 

Jacksonville  University  has  adopted  a  policy  of  employing  a  few  profes- 
sors over  age  70  on  annual  appointments. 

Report  on  State  Activity  in  1959 

Dr.  S,  E.  Hand,  Supervisor  of  General  Adult  Education,  Florida  State  De- 
partment of  Education,  reports  that  in  1959  the  General  Adult  Education  program 
of  the  state  supported  educational  activities  involving  some  80,000  adults. 
He  noted  also  that  it  is  estimated  that  the  adult  vocational  offerings  listed 
in  their  bulletin  involved  some  130,000  adults,  making  a  grand  total  of  210,000 
adults  who  participated  in  public  school  adult  education  activities  in  the 
state  during  the  year.  One  of  the  courses  listed  in  the  adult  offerings  is  en- 
titled "Education  for  Aging."  The  course  description  reads  as  follows:  "This 
course  is  designed  to  provide  adults  with  information  that  will  help  them  cope 
with  the  problems  of  aging.  Short  courses  in  pre-retirement  planning,  the 
psychological  aspects  of  aging,  and  others  which  deal  with  problems  of  health, 
housing,  and  financial  planning,  including  occupational  and  leisure  time  needs, 
are  offered,"  The  activities  of  this  agency  and  the  content  of  its  courses 
indicate  the  department's  awareness  of  the  broad  role  of  education  in  this 
field. 

Approaches  to  Meeting  Educational  Needs 

The  United  States  Senate's  Subcommittee  on  the  Problems  of  the  Aged  and 
Aging  has  suggested  that  if  the  educational  needs  of  older  people  are  to  be  met, 
we  must  identify,  develop,  and  utilize  the  talents  of  older  people  to  the  maxi- 
mum consistent  with  their  health  and  personal  interests.  To  meet  this  objective 
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the  committee  suggests  two  sets  of  approaches.  The  first  set  of  approaches 
includes  the  following: 

1.  Vocational  education  for  extended  employment;  continued  training  for 
older  employed  people;  retraining  for  those  displaced  because  of  age  or  tech- 
nological changes;  and  vocational  preparation  for  those  who  wish  to  develop 
second  careers. 

2.  Fellowships  to  assist  able  older  people  who  wish  to  make  contributions 
to  society  through  creative  effort. 

3«  Opportunities  for  voluntary  community  service  through  volunteer  train- 
ing programs. 

h»   Identification  of  the  unique  roles,  which  older  people  can  play  in  a  com- 
munity. 

5.  Education  of  the  business  and  industrial  community  to  utilize  the  avail- 
able talents  and  skills  of  older  people  and  to  institute  pre-<retirement  and 
counseling  programs. 

A  second  approach  is  that  of  continuing  and  accelerating  the  development 

of  all  kinds  of  educational  opportunities  for  adults.  These  should  include: 

1.  General  adult  education  activities  for  older  people  to  enrich  the  later 
years  • 

2.  Pre-retirement  preparation  programs. 

3.  Educational  activities  both  to  help  young  people  understand  their  later 
needs  and  to  keep  older  people  abreast  in  an  ever-changing  society  and  world. 

U.  Community  efforts  to  inform  the  public  about  aging, 

5.  Training  opportunities  for  those  who  work  with  older  people,  especially 
by  assisting  educational  agencies  to  develop  training  programs  for  this  purpose; 
development  of  teaching  materials  and  other  needed  resources  for  these  programs. 
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Table  89*— YEARS  OF  SCK30L  COMPLETED  BY  PERSONS  2$  YEARS  OF  AGE 

AND  OVER,   IN  FLORIDA:     1950 


Years 
of  school 
completed 


Age  and  color 

65  years  and  over 


25  to  6U  years 
Total    1      White     |  Nonwhite  I     Total      !    White    j  Nonwhite 


None 

Elementary  school 
Less  than  5  years 
5  and  6  years 
7  and  8  years 

High  school 
1  to  3  years 
k  years 

College 
1  to  3  years 
k  years  or  more 


27,595   10,725   16,870   ll*,585    6,750   7,835 


569,020  363,560  205,1460 

1U6,770  56,010  90,760 

1)45,035  82,100  62,935 

277,215  225,1*50  51,765 

556,980  511,090  1*5,890 

257,225  225,670  31,555 

299,755  285,120  ll*,335 

205,210  19U,835  10,375 

116,220  110,930  5,290 

88,990  83,905  5,085 

112,000  31,015  10,985 


122,785  100,730 

35,705  21,31*5 

27,01*0  22,610 

60, OhO  56,775 


61,01*5 
26,275 
3li,770 

28,880 
15,195 
13,685 

8,880 


59,090 
25,120 
33,970 

28,21*5 
11*,  815 
13,1*30 


22,055 

11*,  360 

1*,1*30 

3,265 

1,955 

1,155 

800 

635 
380 

255 


7,31*5   1,535 


Not  reported 

Source;  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1950  U.  S.  Census  of  Population,  Bulletin 
p-CIO,  Table  65.  (Statistics  are  based  on  a~20  per  cent  sample . ) 
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CHAPTER  EIGHT 
RECREATION 

The  Retirement  Department  of  the  Florida  Developinent  Commission  reports 
that  many  Florida  communities  already  have  recreational  facilities  being  used 
extensively  by  local  older  residents  and  visitors.  Under  the  direction  of  the 
State  Recreation  Department,  additional  Florida  cities  and  towns  are  estab- 
lishing facilities.  At  the  present  time  increasing  emphasis  is  being  placed 
on  the  use  of  present  facilities  by  older  persons.  The  committee  reports  fur- 
ther that  recreation  for  older  people  in  Florida  is  not  a  major  problem  and  is 
being  met  to  an  increasing  extent. 

Those  in  the  state  who  have  been  concerned  with  the  matter  of  recreation 
for  older  people  have  stressed  the  broad  diversity  of  interests  that  must  be 
served  to  provide  older  people  with  the  full  opportunity  to  develop  their  in- 
terests and  hobbies.  It  has  been  emphasized  that  part  of  the  educational  pro- 
cess should  be  to  prepare  people  for  retirement  living  by  making  them  aware  of 
the  need  for  new  interests  and  hobbies.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  it  is  good 
to  have  some  hobbies  and  recreational  activities  in  which  people  participate 
alone,  such  as  painting,  crafts,  and  fishing,  but  that  it  is  even  more  desirable 
to  develop  interests  that  require  group  participation,  such  as  dramatics,  danc- 
ing, or  choral  groups. 

It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  recreation  and  other  activities  that 
make  effective  use  of  leisure  time.  There  are  many  opportunities  for  continued 
community  service  through  civic  and  community  organizations  such  as  Red  Cross, 
Boy  and  Girl  Scout  Councils,  Community  Chest,  church  groups  and  Golden  Age  Clubs. 
The  selection  of  recreational  activities  for  older  adults  depends  upon  their 

""""Note;  This  chapter  utilizes  the  ideas  and  information  presented  in  the  "Lei- 
sure Time  Activities"  section  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Governor's  Conference  on 
Aging.  Incorporated  into  the  chapter  also  is  a  reporFby  Mss  "Sunny"  Fernandez, 
Supervisor  of  Playgrounds  and  Golden  Age  Clubs  in  Tampa. 
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needs  and  interests.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  segment  the  older  population 
from  the  rest  of  the  community,  but  to  continue  to  help  them  become  an  integral 
part  of  community  activities  and  programs.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  some 
of  the  values  of  programs  and  recreation  for  older  people  are  the  following: 

(1)  improvement  of  physical  well-being  and  stimulation  of  mental  development, 

(2)  the  development  in  the  participants  of  a  feeling  of  belonging,  importance, 
and  usefulness.  The  provision  of  opportunities  for  fellowship  with  others  as- 
sures them  of  the  interest  and  concern  of  others.  Included  among  the  activities 
specified  as  appropriate  are  the  following:  arts  and  crafts;  folk,  square,  and 
social  dancing;  shuffleboard;  picnics;  holiday  and  special-occasion  parties; 
field  trips;  camping;  forums  on  health;  educational  activities;  and  service  op- 
portunities . 

In  response  to  requests  for  information  on  the  types  of  programs  being 
carried  out  in  some  of  the  recreation  departments  of  communities  in  Florida, 
Miss  Fernandez,  Supervisor  of  Playgrounds  and  Golden  Age  Clubs  in  Tampa,  sub- 
mitted the  following  report  on  activities  in  Tampa: 

Recognizing  the  responsibility  of  a  Municipal  Recreation  Department  to 
provide  recreational  opportunities  and  programs  for  all  age  levels,  and  recog- 
nizing the  need  of  recreation  programs  for  the  aging,  the  Tampa  Golden  Age  pro- 
grams came  into  existence  three  years  ago. 

After  the  first  initial  meeting,  which  consisted  of  over  one  hundred  indi- 
viduals, they  determined  that  the  age  for  members  of  what  is  known  in  Tampa  as 
Golden  Age  programs  should  be  60  years  of  age  and  over. 

After  the  first  club  was  organized,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  organize 
other  clubs  in  geographical  sections  of  the  city  so  members  would  not  have  too 
great  a  distance  to  travel.  At  present  we  have  clubs  in  existence  and  member- 
ship close  to  3j 000. 

Each  club  meets  once  a  week  on  a  different  day  of  the  week.  The  daily  pro- 
grams follow  somewhat  a  similar  pattern.  From  9*00  A.M.  until  12:00  A.M.  we 
have  special  interest  group  activities;  namely,  card  games,  table  games,  arts 
and  crafts,  Spanish  classes,  round  and  square  dancing  instructions,  and  bridge 
instructions • 

Members  generally  bring  their  lunch,  so  they  are  served  coffee  and  have 
lunch  at  the  clubs.  Following  the  lunch  period,  we  have  a  brief  business  meeting 
conducted  by  club  officers,  and  a  short  special  program  generally  presented  by 
either  talented  club  members,  recreation  department  groups,  or  outside  agencies, 
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such  as  dance  studios,  choral  groups,  school  bands,  etc.  Following  the  business 
meeting,  we  have  one  of  the  -most  popular  activities — round  dancing. 

Besides  this,  we  have  pcinics,  field  trips,  fashion  shows,  skits,  special 
parties  during  Halloween,  Christmas,  Easter,  etc.  In  cooperation  with  the  Adult 
Branch  of  the  Tampa  Board  of  Public  Instruction,  two  weeks  ago  we  started  an 
educational  program  once  a  week  at  each  club.  We  also  have  a  choral  group 
which  attracts  many  of  the  musically  inclined  members. 

We  do  not  charge  any  membership  dues  because  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
members  have  limited  incomes.  At  their  suggestion,  we  do  have  a  "free  will  of- 
fering" and  this  money  goes  toward  each  club's  program  material  expenditures . 

We  also  encourage  the  clubs  to  participate  in  various  civic  projects  and 
drives  such  as  Tuberculosis  Seals,  United  Fund,  March  of  Dimes,  etc.  Most  of 
them  are  very  willing  to  give  of  their  time  to  community  service  projects,  as 
well  as  visiting  their  own  sick  members  within  the  club. 

A  Golden  Anniversary  group,  consisting  of  couples  who  have  been  married  for 
50  years  or  more,  meets  once  a  month  for  luncheon  meetings. 

The  City  of  Tampa  also  provides  facilities  and  programs  for  its  winter  visi- 
tors during  the  winter  season  through  the  Tourist  Center;  however,  the  Golden 
Age  program  is  designed  for  bona  fide  residents  of  greater  Tampa.  Year-round 
visitors  in  Tampa  may  enjoy  recreation  activities  such  as  shuffleboard,  indoor 
games,  talent  shows,  special  dances,  picnics,  and  movies. 

At  present  we  are  also  attempting  to  organize  an  orchestra  composed  of  the 
Golden  Age  members. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  have  a  program  for  senior  citizens  which  is 
for  those  35  years  of  age  and  over.  Their  most  popular  activity  seems  to  be 
social  dancing. 

There  are  a  number  of  organized  recreational  programs  in  the  larger  commu- 
nities in  Florida  that  give  older  people  an  opportunity  to  engage  in  a  wide 
range  of  group  and  individual  activities.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  fact 
emerging  from  a  review  of  developments  in  the  state  is  that  the  provision  of 
recreation  and  leisure  time  activities  for  older  people  is  something  that  re- 
quires increased  emphasis  in  community  activities  and  programs.  A  proper  uti- 
lization and  inclusion  of  older  people  in  all  areas  of  community  activity  is 
reported  to  be  a  continuing  need  in  the  state. 
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CHAPTER  NINE 
PUBLIC  LIBRARY  SERVICES 

Mrs.  Helga  H.  Eason,  the  Florida  Library  Association  Representative  in  ac- 
tivities preparatory  to  the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging,  has  prepared  an 
informative  report  on  a  survey  of  public  library  services  available  to  the  aging 
in  Florida.  In  this  survey  a  questionnaire  was  sent  to  the  twenty- two  libraries 
that  received  87  per  cent  of  the  public  library  moneys  spent  in  Florida  in  1957- 
58.  There  was  100  per  cent  return  of  the  questionnaires.  Her  report  on  the 
survey  follows: 

This  summary  of  a  questionnaire  sent  to  the  twenty-two  libraries  who  spent 
87  per  cent  of  all  public  library  moneys  expended  in  Florida  during  1957-58 
gives  a  picture  of  the  public  library  service  to  the  aging  in  Florida: 

I.  Library  service  needed  by  older  persons: 

A.  What  library  services  are  most  frequently  requested  by  older  persons 
or  by  family  or  friends  for  the  use  of  older  persons? 

Most  replies  dealt  with  the  need  for  more  books,  books  in  large 
print,  talking  books,  books  on  mental  health,  physical  healthj  also 
more  light  and  recreational  reading.  One  mentioned  the  need  for 
film  programs. 
Services  for  the  individual  in  his  home: 

Ten  libraries  report  that  books  are  delivered  to  the  home  of  house- 
bound individuals.  One  library  mentioned  the  importance  of  tele- 
phone reference  and  information  services. 
Services  for  older  persons  in  special  settings  such  as  local  hospi- 
tals i 

Projected  books  and  ceiling  projectors  are  provided  by  at  least  two 
libraries,  others  mentioned  placing  books  in  retirement  hotels  and 
homes,  a  shut-in  service  to  nursing  homes,  providing  club  libraries 
and  books  for  Gray  Ladies'  hospital  book  collections. 

B.  Estimates  of  numbers  of  older  persons  in  community  having  no  access 
to  local  public  library  service: 

Ocala  estimated  about  10  per  cent  of  the  older  people  were  without 
service^  West  Palm  Beach  estimated  6,000  persons }   Gainesville,  500. 
St.  Petersburg  estimated  that  they  have  about  the  same  number  of 
older  people  as  pre-schoolers. 

Estimate  of  numbers  having  limited  or  inadequate  access  to  local  public 

library  services: 
Less  than  15  per  cent  (Miami  Beach),  15  per  cent  (Suwannee  River 
Region),  10,000  (West  Palm  Beach),  1,000  (Santa  Fe  Region). 

C.  Library  services  most  frequently  requested  by  professional  and  volun- 
teer workers  with  the  aging; 


Note:  This  chapter  contains  the  report  on  public  library  service  available 
to  the  aged  prepared  by  Mrs.  Helga  H,.  Eason. 
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1.  Reference  materials  and  information  of  a  study  or  guidance  nature 
(reported  by  5  libraries) 

2.  Professional  material  for  specific  problems  (u  libraries 

3.  Talking  books  (1  only) 
Films  (1  only) 

Delivery  of  books  (1  only) 

D.  Library  service  most  frequently  requested  by  community  groups  and  or- 
ganizations for  their  own  information  and  education  on  problems  of 
the  aging: 
Replies  were  scattered  with  a  need  reported  for  more  books  on  specific 
problems  for  older  people ,  guidance,  bibliographies  of  books  on 
aging  (both  in  the  library  and  available  for  personal  ownerships), 
more  how-to-do-it,  type  of  reading  of  special  interest  to  older 
people.  A  need  for  more  branch  service  was  indicated  in  one  library. 

n.  Resources  for  meeting  library  needs  in  local  public  libraries: 

A.  Does  the  local  public  library  reflect  services  to  the  aging  in 

Yes  No 

Books                           TB  "T 

Film  collection                     2  16 

Record  collection                   9  10 

Magazine  collection                 16  3 

Exhibits                          11  8 

Displays                         10  9 

Newspapers                       13  6 

Radio                            h  15 

Other  publicity                    5  13 

Public  lectures                    h  lh 

Film  showings                      h  lh 

Forums                            2  15 
Discussion  groups 

(Great  books  -  5,  Foreign  policy  -  2)   10  8 
Workshops                          1 

B.  The  following  special  items  are  available: 
Talking  and  braille  books  for  the  blind  8  10 
Ceiling  book  projectors  8  10 
Book  magnifiers  3  15 
Books  in  large  type  15  5 
Musical  and  nonmusical  recordings  11  8 
Special,  such  as  Yiddish  collection      2 

C.  The  local  public  library  provides  programs  in  special  settings,  such 
as: 

Homes  for  the  aged  6  13 

Nursing  and  convalescent  homes  h  lit 

Hospitals  5  1U 

Day  centers  and  golden  age  clubs  h  lU 

Shut-in  service  (Sarasota)  1 

D.  Local  public  library  facilities  which  are  of  particular  interest  to 
older  people: 

Elevator  service  (not  needed  -  15)       1  3 

Street  level  entrance  without  many  steps  12  8 

Availability  of  handrails              9  7 
Special  auditorium  or  conference  room 

for  group  meetings                  6  12 
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Bookmobile  service  to  rural  areas  8  10 
Proximity  to  bus  or  streetcar  lines  13  5 
Ramp  1 

E.  Local  library  works  cooperatively  in  the  community: 
With  local  adult  education  program  in 

the  public  schools  16    h 

With  unions  and  industry  8   10 

With  other  agencies  in  promoting  and 

developing  community  awareness  and 

understanding  of  problems  of  the  aging 

including  pre-retirement  planning      10    7 

III.  Exploration  and  identification  of  needs  in  local  public  libraries 

A.  What  are  the  major  unmet  needs  for  public  library  service  to  older 
persons? 

Records  -  1  v 

Films  -  1 

Delivery  service  tc  homes  -  1 

Space  for  group  discussions  -  2 

Fewer  steps  outside  library  -  2 

Special  collections  available  in  easily  accessible  areas  -  1 

Bookmobile  -  2 

Books  with  large  type  -  1 

A  back  entrance  to  library  -  1 

Comments  include  the  need  for  generally  improved  library  service  with 

a  better  trained  staff,  more  awareness  of  the  needs  of  older  people, 

comfortable  reading  rooms,  and  more  planned  program  for  them. 

B.  Should  the  public  library's  program  for  adults  be  separate  or  should 
it  be  integrated  with  the  library's  regular  adult  program? 

Integrated  -  16   Separated  -  1 

C.  How  can  the  public  library  effectively  serve  older  persons  with  a 
limited  education  or  no  education  and  those  with  physical  handicaps 
such  as  failing  vision  and  crippling  arthritis  which  makes  it  diffi- 
cult to  hold  or  read  books  and  magazines? 

Use  of  talking  books  and  record  players  -  6 

large  print  editions  -  3 

Easy  reading  books  -  1 

Encouraging  reading  as  an  objective  -  1 

Determine  needs  by  working  with  agencies  for  the  aged  -  1 

Use  of  book  holders  -  1 

Film  programs  -  3 

Television  programs  -  1 

A  reading  improvement  program  -  1 

A  Friends  of  the  Library  Group  to  read  to  shut-ins  -  1 

Viewing  and  listening  rooms  in  library  -  1 

Library  book  talks  -  1 

Reading  of  books  on  radio  -  1 
These  comments  came  from  the  Suwannee  River  Regional  Library:  Members 
from  the  Advent  Christian  Home  of  Dowling  Park,  other  organized  groups 
and  individuals  use  the  library  for  a  dispersing  and  gathering  point 
as  they  come  to  town.  Lounges,  restrooms,  and  storage  space  is  pro- 
vided by  the  library  and  the  library  custodian  stores  personal  belong- 
ings. Recordings  are  played  during  the  time  with  the  aged  interests 
in  mind.  Our  space  shortage  does  not  allow  us  to  be  completely 
adequate  in  this  area, 
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The  Bookmobile  makes  regular  stops  in  special  settings  and  if  re- 
quested, stops  at  individual  homes  of  the  aged  or  shut-in  citizens. 
This  service  is  somewhat  limited  as  the  narrow  doorways,  steps,  etc. 
of  bookmobiles  makes  accessability  difficult.  Every  effort  is  made 
to  minimize  this  short-coming  by  selecting  material  for  the  patron. 

D.  What  does  the  librarian  and  his  staff  need  to  know  about  problems 
of  the  aging  in  order  to  service  older  people  effectively? 

Survey  findings  from  this  questionnaire  and  from  the  aging  them- 
selves -  1 
Know  their  interests  and  where  they  are  grouped  -  1 
Is  this  problem  mental,  physical,  or  financial  -  1 
Assess  the  number  of  persons  needing  help  -  1 
Know  what  handicaps  they  have  -  1 

Comments  indicate  that  librarians  wish  to  do  as  much  as  possible  to 
serve  older  people  but  are  limited  as  to  staff,  materials  and  space. 
The  library  should  have  a  knowledge  of  community  resources  -  1 

E.  How  can  the  public  library  assist  the  professional  worker  with  older 
people? 

Supply  library  materials,  especially  reference  -  12 

Show  professional  people  what  is  available  in  the  library  -  7 

Direct  older  persons  to  proper  agency  -  2 

Consultations  -  2 

Furnish  booklists,  films,  recordings  -  1 

Provide  educational  opportunities  for  professional  growth  -  1 

F.  Why  is  it  important  that  the  public  library  be  represented  on  commu- 
nity and  state  committees  for  the  aging? 

To  successfully  reach  the  aging  and  the  professional  worker  with 
the  materials  the  library  has  for  them,  in  order  to  keep  up  with 
the  needs  and  possible  use  of  materials  so  that  the  proper  provision 
may  be  made  for  materials,  so  that  services  and  materials  will  not 
be  duplicated  unnecessarily,  and  to  make  sure  that  all  are  aware 
of  the  library  as  the  one  place  that  everyone,  regardless  of  age 
and  condition,  may  carry  on  an  educational  or  recreational  program 
of  his  own.  The  libraries  may  answer  different  needs  in  informal 
education  to  those  of  other  organizations.  Older  people  are  an  im- 
portant segment  of  Florida's  population,  and  libraries  can  provide 
a  service  not  provided  for  them  by  any  other  agency. 

G.  Under  what  circumstances  is  it  appropriate  for  the  public  library  to 
initiate  a  series  of  community  adult  education  programs  on  problems 

of  the  aging  and  of  interest  to  older  people  (such  as  lectures,  forums, 
films,  discussion  groups)? 

The  response  here  was  varied  with  replies  ranging  from  "under  any 

circumstances"  to  "when  demanded  by  the  community"— most  felt  that 

it  depended  on  the  character  of  the  community  and  the  need,  on  the 

availability  of  staff  and  facilities,  and  one  mentioned  the  need 

for  funds  to  carry  on  such  a  program. 
H.  How  can  the  public  library  cooperate  with  the  church,  the  union,  the 
public  school  and  other  community  agencies  in  their  programs  for  the 
aged  and  the  aging? 

By  furnishing  books,  booklists  and  book  talks  -  7 

By  helping  with  program  planning  -  3 

By  using  all  communications  media  to  inform  them  of  library 
services  -  1 

By  consultant  service  -  1 

Through  public  relations  -  1 

By  displays  -  1 
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By  setting  up  collections  in  agencies  -  1 

By  purchasing  special  books  as  needed  -  1 
I.  How  can  older  persons  in  rural  and  sparsely  settled  areas  be  reached 
■with  public  library  service? 

By  bookmobile  service  -  13 

By  mail  service  -  3 

By  providing  materials  for  special  agencies  -  2 

Through  radio  programs  -  2 

Through  the  State  Library  for  those  areas  without  libraries  -  3 

Through  volunteer  shut-in  service  -  1 
J.  In  what  ways  can  community  volunteer  agencies  effectively  assist  the 
public  library  in  its  service  to  shut-ins,  to  nursing  homes,  and 
homes  for  the  aged?  What  are  some  of  the  problems  involved  and  how 
can  they  be  met? 

Supply  transportation  -  6 

Provide  a  liaison  service  -  10 

Help  define  the  needs  -  3 

Help  keep  up  interest  in  projects  -  1 

The  problem  mentioned  most  often  is  the  undependability  of  volun- 
teers and  therefore  the  problem  of  maintaining  a  schedule.  The 

lack  of  special  facilities  in  materials  for  these  volunteers  to 

use  is  also  mentioned. 
K.  How  can  the  public  library  assist  in  pre-retirement  planning  programs 
of  industry,  unions  and  other  agencies? 

Provide  materials  on  the  subject  -  10 

Provide  book  lists  -  h 

Let  business  know  what  is  available  -  li 

Keep  retirees  informed  about  books  and  programs  -  h 

Have  books  on  hobbies  -  U 

Provide  displays  -  3 

Reading  programs  -  1 

Filsjs  -  1 

Hobby  shows  -  1 

Speakers  -  1 

Make  retirees  aware  of  the  problems  of  retirement  -  1 

Provide  lists  of  community  resources,  personal  or  organizational  -  U 

In  making  an  appraisal  of  library  services  and  needs  in  Florida,  Dr.  Dorothy 
Dodd  and  Miss  Verna  Nistendirk  prepared  answers  to  a  series  of  significant  ques- 
tions pertaining  to  library  services.  Their  response  to  the  question,  "What  are 
the  major  unmet  needs  for  public  library  services  for  older  people  in  Florida?", 
is  a  useful  supplement  to  the  above  report. 

An  approximate  division  of  Florida's  public  library  service  shows  that  one 
persons  out  of  three  has  no  public  library  service,  one  out  of  three  has  inade- 
quate service,  and  one  out  of  three  reasonably  good  public  library  service.  In 
general,  I  should  say  the  older  persons  are  in  much  the  same  shape  as  the  all- 
over  population. 

In  the  smaller  libraries  in  the  state,  the  range  of  material  available  for 
adults  is  quite  limited.  When  a  patron  is  interested  in  special  information  of 
almost  any  sort,  he  finds  that  he  must  soon  rely  on  other  sources.  I  should  say 
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that  the  subject  areas  in  almost  all  nonfiction  fields  need  expanding  in  all 
but  the  larger  libraries. 

The  modern  public  library  today  usually  provides  for  the  stimulation  of 
use  of  its  materials  through  the  compilation  of  lists  and  through  various  media 
of  communication.  The  public  libraries  of  Florida  have  great  need  for  improving 
this  part  of  their  service.  The  public  library  has  a  positive  program  of  guidance 
to  individuals  through  locating  and  helping  interpret  materials.  This  may  take 
the  form  of  providing  resources  for  hobbies,  part-time  or  new  vocations,  and 
certainly  for  all  types  of  avocations.  I  believe  we  need  great  development  in 
this  field. 

The  public  library  usually  sponsors  group  activities  of  all  sorts  including 
discussion  groups,  special  subject  programs,  film  showings,  lectures  and  music 
programs.  Most  of  Florida's  libraries  have  not  yet  reached  the  point  where  they 
do  this  sort  of  thing. 

You  can  see  that  there  are  various  needs  in  public  library  service  to  older 
persons  in  this  state.  This  cculd  be  explored  in  many  other  ways. 
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CHAPTER  TEN 
HOUSING  NEEDS  OF  OLDER  PERSONS 

On  the  basis  of  existing  statistics  it  is  difficult  to  measure  accurately 
the  present  housing  needs  of  older  people.  To  make  such  a  measurement  it  is 
necessary  to  know  not  only  the  nujiiber,  economic  status,  family  relationships, 
and  existing  housing  of  older  people,  but  also  their  preferences  and  desire 
for  housing.  For  example,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  some  older  people 
may  prefer  to  live  viith  members  of  the  family  rather  than  in  a  home  of  their 
own.  A  review  of  statistics  on  the  living  arrangements  of  older  people  strongly 
suggests,  however,  that  most  older  people  prefer  to  live  as  independently  as 
possible.  For  this  reason,  statistics  on  the  number  of  older  people,  their 
present  housing,  family  size,  and  income  characteristics  can  shed  much  light 
on  the  character  of  housing  needs.  The  most  recent  statistics  on  the  housing 
status  of  people  65  years  of  age  and  older  are  those  developed  from  the  1950 
census. 

Some  Housing  and  Household  Characteristics  of  People 
"  Aged  6^ "and  Over 

In  1950  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  households  headed  by  persons  6J>  or  over 
contained  only  one  or  two  persons.  Home  ownership  was  very  high  among  the  aged. 
Two-thirds  of  the  nonfarm  families  with  heads  65  and  over  were  home  owners. 
The  sizes  of  the  homes  owned  by  older  people  suggests  that  frequently  they  were 
bought  to  meet  the  needs  of  families  with  several  children  and  have  been  re- 
tained after  the  children  have  moved  away.  Studies  indicate  that  the  majority 
of  elderly  families  have  a  strong  attachment  for  their  present  living  quarters 
and  the  neighborhood  in  which  they  live.  The  problems  created  by  this  strong 
attachment  and  desire  to  continue  in  their  homes  are  indicated  by  the  1950 
census  data  which  show  that  approximately  twice  as  many  of  the  homes  owned  and 
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occupied  by  older  persons  were  in  poor  physical  condition  than  was  the  case  among 
younger  home  owners.  The  census  data  reveal  also  that  some  of  the  worst  housing 
problems  exist  among  the  approximately  one-third  of  the  older  people  who  do  not 
maintain  their  own  households  but  live  with  others.  Because  of  the  limited 
size  and  facilities  of  many  housing  units,  the  addition  of  an  older  person  or 
couple  in  a  house  designed  for  one  family  creates  many  physical  and  psychological 
problems • 

In  Florida,  95 .5  per  cent  of  the  older  people  lived  in  households  in  1950, 
while  only  U.5  per  cent  lived  in  institutions  of  various  types.  Approximately 
32  per  cent  lived  in  households  as  the  head  of  the  household  with  the  spouse 
present,  while  2U.7  per  cent  lived  in  households  as  the  head  of  the  household 
with  the  spouse  absent.  Almost  I4O  per  cent  lived  in  households  but  not  as  the 
head  of  the  household.  (See  Table  9U.)  These  characteristics  for  Florida  are 
very  similar  to  those  found  for  the  nation  as  a  whole.  The  greatest  proportion 
of  homes  owned  by  the  heads  of  households  age  65  and  over  have  five  or  more 
rooms,  while  the  rental  units  occupied  by  this  age  group  tend  to  be  slightly 
smaller.  (See  Table  90.)  Among  the  people  aged  65  and  over  who  resided  in  the 
nonfarm  areas  of  the  United  States  and  maintained  their  own  quarters,  there  were 
l,i;05,000  one-person  families  and  2,U02,0OO  two-person  families  in  1950.  (See 
Table  91.)  Of  the  one-person  families,  the  number  composed  of  women  was  more 
than  twice  as  great  as  the  number  composed  of  men.  In  appraising  the  incidence 
of  older  persons  in  households  in  the  United  States,  it  is  significant  to  note 
that  one  out  of  every  six  families  has  one  member  aged  65  or  over, 

A  survey  of  retirement  villages  and  certain  other  retirement  living  ar- 
rangements in  Florida  was  made  by  Irving  L.  Webber  and  Carter  C.  Osterbind  in 
1958.  This  survey  utilized  a  short  questionnaire  which  was  sent  to  91  establish- 
ments in  the  state.  Information  developed  from  the  survey  provides  some  useful 
facts  about  real  estate  developments,  dispersed«<twelling  communities,  trailer 
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villages,  and  retirement  hotels.  Some  relevant  parts  of  the  report  follow. 

Real  estate  developments  .—The  kind  of  retirement  villages  which  we  have 
designated  real  estate  developments  constitutes  a  clearly  defined  category. 
The  following  characteristics  are  found  uniformly  or  with  only  minor  exceptions 
or  variations:  (1)  operation  on  a  for-profit  basis j  (2)  single-family,  detached 
dwellings ;  (3)  no  provision  for  serving  food  or  for  medical  or  nursing  care  of 
residents;  (h)   ownership  of  living  units  in  fee  simple  by  residents;  (5)  no 
restrictions  on  eligibility  for  residence  except  for  financial  ability;  and 
(6)  small  (if  any)  operating  staff. 

Typically  the  developers  have  set  out  to  take  advantage  of  an  evident  need 
for  retirement  homes,  and  their  advertising  has  been  directed  primarily  to  this 
market.  A  number  of  the  villages—for  example,  Lanark,  Orange  Gardens,  and 
Orange  Lake— are  termed  retirement  villages  in  promotional  literature.  One 
project — Tropicolony-Westgate  Colony— has  adhered  strictly  to  a  policy  of  ac- 
cepting as  purchasers  only  the  retired  and  semi-retired;  but  wost  of  them  have 
made  sales  to  nonretired  as  well,  including  younger  adults  with  small  children, 
and  in  some  cases  separate  arer^s  of  the  village  have  been  set  off  for  the  two 
groups.  Where  data  are  available  for  those  villages  which  admit  both  younger 
and  older  adults,  it  appears  that  the  proportion  of  retired  residents  varies 
from  as  much  as  nine-tenths  to  much  smaller  fractions.  Whispering  Palms  and 
Melbourne  Village  are  examples  of  developments  not  intended  for  the  older  age 
group  which  have  attracted  many  purchasers  in  the  later  years. 

The  houses  tend  to  be  small  in  terms  of  area  and  low  in  price.  In  most 
instances  the  special  design  features  which  have  received  so  much  attention  in 
discussions  of  housing  for  the  aging  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  Except 
for  Orange  Gardens,  the  housing  in  these  villages  cannot  be  differentiated  on 
the  basis  of  design  from  housing  intended  for  younger  age  groups. 

Financing  of  purchases  can  be  arranged  in  several  projects  through  FHA  and 
VA  as  xvell  as  conventional  loans.  Although  terms  of  purchase  vary  decidedly, 
the  tendency  is  for  down  payments  and  monthly  payments  to  be  kept  low,  partly 
through  relatively  long  amortization  periods. 

In  general,  no  social  and  recreational  programs  are  carried  on  under  the 
aegis  of  and  at  the  expense  of  the  developers;  the  usual  practice— though  this 
is  by  no  means  universal— is  for  management  to  provide  limited  recreational 
facilities  (sometimes  no  more  than  shuffleboard  courts  but  occasionally  a  club- 
house, golf  course,  and  other  materials  and  equipment),  leaving  to  the  residents 
the  initiation  and  regulation  of  activities.  Shopping  centers,  motels,  and 
similar  commercial  activities  which  tap  the  market  created  by  the  grouping  of 
a  large  number  of  people  are  fairly  often  found  within  the  limits  of  the  vil- 
lages . 

The  influence  of  the  current  literature  is  seen  in  mention  of  planning  for 
a  research  center,  crafts  activities,  and  part-time  employment  provision;  but 
these  programs  have  not  yet,  if  our  information  is  complete,  come  into  existence 
to  any  marked  degree.  Orange  Gardens  has,  however,  an  organization  of  residents 
for  self-government.  Although  a  number  of  villages  reported  employment  of 


Note:  The  information  on  real  estate  developments,  dispersed-dwelling  com- 
munities, trailer  villages  and  retirement  hotels  is  from  a  paper  entitled  "A 
Preliminary  Listing  of  Retirement  Villages  and  Certain  Other  Retirement  Living 
Arrangements  in  Florida"  by  Irving  L.  Webber  and  Carter  C.  Osterbind. 
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residents  in  their  operation,  it  is  difficult  to  judge  the  absolute  importance 
of  this  factor ;   in  all  likelihood,  it  is  not  very  significant, 

Dispersed-dwelling  communities ,— -The  dispersed-dwelling  community  is  com- 
monly developed  and  operated  on  a  nonprofit  basis.  It  provides  retired  people 
with  separate  homes  or  apartments  at  low  rentals  or  at  low  cost  in  a  community 
setting.  Two  of  the  three  communities  listed  (in  the  report)  have  been  financed 
in  part  by  the  investment  of  substantial  funds  by  the  sponsoring  organizations. 
It  is  the  hope  of  the  sponsors  of  one  of  the  listed  communities  that  the  federal 
government  will  enact  legislation  makinr  possible  the  use  of  long-term,  low- 
interest'  rate  mortgage  financing.  If  this  financing  is  obtained,  the  homes  in 
this  community  will  be  rented  rather  than  sold,  as  is  the  case  presently.  In 
the  other  two  communities,  housing  accommodations  are  available  on  a  rental 
basis.  It  is  the  objective  of  the  sponsors  of  the  three  communities  to  provide 
the  right  of  residence  as  long  as  the  single  persons  or  individual  family  groups 
are  able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

The  communities  differ  greatly  in  their  provisions  beyond  this  point, 
Stelling  Village  has  no  arrangement  for  medical  or  nursing  care.  Memorial  Home 
Community  and  Salhaven  have  different  types  of  provisions  for  medical  and  nursing 
care.  The  Memorial  Home  Community  makes  medical  and  nursing  care  available  at 
reduced  rates  and  also  operates  a  hospital.  All  of  these  are  available  to  resi- 
dents on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis.  At  Salhaven  the  services  of  a  general  practitionei 
and  a  visiting  nurse  are  provided  free  and  the  residents  are  requested  to  carry 
village  hospitalization  and  surgical  and  medical  group  insurance.  The  community 
is  being  designed  to  provide  convalescent  and  nursing  care,  medical  clinics, 
and  geriatric  programs. 

Presently,  the  only  eligibility  requirement  of  Stelling  Village  is  that  a 
person  be  60  or  over  and  have  an  income  of  at  least  OlOO  but  not  over  &250,  To 
be  admitted  to  Salhaven  a  person  must  qualify  as  to  union  membership,  and  to  be 
accepted  at  Memorial  Home  Community  a  person  must  have  been  a  minister,  missionary 
YMCA  secretary,  or  a  Christian  lay  person.  Memorial  Home  Community  has  a  full- 
time  staff  of  55,  Salhaven  of  8,  and  Stelling  Village  has  no  full-time  staff.  All 
three  use  some  residents  in  part-time  employment. 

All  three  communities  afford  residents  the  opportunity  to  assume  many  of 
the  responsibilities  and  functions  of  community  life,  but  Memorial  Home  Community 
and  Salhaven  have  gone  far  beyond  this  in  their  planned  activity  programs.  In 
Salhaven,  for  example,  not  only  is  there  a  planned  activity  program  and  the  pro- 
vision of  recreational  facilities, • but  there  are  definite  plans  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  furniture  manufacturing  plant  to  provide  part-time  employment  in  a 
familiar  activity. 

Trailer  villages  .—Essentially  a  trailer  park  or  village  (or,  to  use  the 
terminolof-y  preferred  by  the  industry,  a  mobile-home  community)  consists  of  a 
number  of  house  trailers  parked  in  lots  delineated  for  the  purpose  in  an  area 
which  is  normally  alongside  or  near  an  important  highway.  Each  parking  space 
provides  for  utility  connections  to  the  trailer;  and  the  trailer  village  nor- 
mally has,  in  addition,  one  or  more  common  buildings  containing  toilet,  shower, 
and  laundry  facilities.  Trailers  are  generally  owned  by  the  occupants,  who  pay 
a  weekly  (or  monthly  or  yearly)  rental  for  use  of  the  parking  space  and  other 
services.  Although  trailers  are  by  definition  mobile  units,  their  owners  do 
not  necessarily  move  them  frequently  from  place  to  place;  they  remain  in  the  same 
location  for  months  or  a  season,  or  they  may  be  left  stationary  for  years,  A 
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trailer  village  may  or  may  not  have  a  program  of  organized  social  and  recrea- 
tional activity]  where  such  a  program  is  found,  it  may  be  a  significant  factor 
in  the  life  of  the  village.  Finally,  trailer  parks  vary  greatly  in  size,  those 
listed  ranging  from  a  few  acres  to  several  hundred  acres,  and  they  are  operated 
for  profit. 

The  trailer  village  about  which  most  is  known,  Bradenton  Trailer  Park, 
exemplifies  a  relatively  long-established  and  successful  operation.  Under  the 
sponsorship  of  a  civic  club,  the  park  has  evoked  a  broad  activity  program  and 
has  attracted  a  large  and  enthusiastic  clientele,  A  village  about  which  only 
fragmentary  data  are  at  hand,  Guernsey  City,  demonstrates  an  interesting  new 
development,  design  of  a  trailer  park  specifically  for  the  retired,  with  elabo- 
rate provisions  for  recreational  activity. 

The  sparse  facts  available  about  trailer  villages  in  this  state  and  else- 
where serve  to  stress  the  importance  of  further  research.  The  experience  of 
the  Bradenton  Trailer  Park  indicates  that  this  mode  of  housing  retired  people 
holds  great  potentialities ;   and  in  the  future  trailer  villages  may  house  a  much 
more  significant  proportion  of  the  nation's  older  people. 

Retirement  hotels, — Retirement  hotels,  In  the  main,  utilize  hotel  properties 
that  no  longer  can  be  run  profitably  as  resort  or  tourist  hotels.  They  provide 
retired  persons  with  living  accommodations  similar  to  those  available  in  a  hotel. 
Residents  or  guests  are  free  to  come  and  go  as  they  please  and  there  are  no  rules 
or  curfews.  The  rates  cover  room  and  meals,  and  the  resident  usually  makes 
monthly  payments  for  these  on  a  yearly  contract  basis.  The  rates  vary,  depending 
on  double  or  single  occupancy,  size  and  location  of  room,  and  upon  whether  or 
not  there  is  a  private  or  connecting  bath,  but  all  guests  are  served  the  same 
meals  and  have  equal  access  to  the  services  and  facilities  of  the  hotel.  Guests 
who  stay  for  periods  of  less  than  a  year  may  obtain  monthly,  weekly,  or  daily 
rates.  These  rates  also  cover  both  room  and  meals.  The  hotels  usually  have  an 
organized  recreational  program  and  facilities  for  indoor  and  outdoor  recreation. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  the  dietary  needs  of  older  persons;  in  some  cases 
menus  are  provided  so  that  a  number  of  selections  may  be  made.  No  medical  or 
nursing  care  is  provided;  however,  systematic  steps  are  taken  to  see  that  resi- 
dents get  prompt  medical  attention  as  a  preventive  measure.  Persons  who  become 
unable  to  take  care  of  themselves  are  required  to  leave. 

Although  in  the  beginning  a  number  of  these  hotels  were  started  on  a  non- 
profit basis,  the  present  tendency  seems  to  be  for  them  to  operate  for  a  profit. 
All  retirement  hotels  utilize  residents  for  part-time  work  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
This  greatly  reduces  the  cost  of  operations.  Guests  usually  care  for  their  own 
rooms,  although  daily  maid  service  is  available  for  an  additional  charge. 

Governmental  Programs 

The  Housing  Act  of  19^6  represented  a  major  step  by  the  federal  government 
in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  housing  the  older  population.  The  relevant  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  are  designed  to  (l)  facilitate  the  purchase  of  housing  by 
older  persons,  (2)  facilitate  the  financing  of  rental  housing  projects  designed 
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specifically  for  the  elderly,  and  (3)  make  public,  low-rent  housing  more  readily 
available  to  older  persons. 

To  assist  in  the  attainment  of  individual  home  ownership,  the  Act  provides 
that  an  FHA-insured  mortgage  may  be  obtained  by  a  person  aged  60  or  older,  al- 
though friends,  relatives,  or  a  corporation  may  make  the  down  payment.  In  addi- 
tion, in  those  cases  where  an  elderly  person  is  unable  to  qualify  as  an  accept- 
able mortgage  risk,  it  is  permissible  for  a  third  party  to  become  a  co-signer 
of  the  mortgage.  Loans  may  be  insured  up  to  $20,000  and  for  as  long  as  thirty 
years.  Interim  financing  also  has  been  made  more  readily  available  to  make  it 
easier  for  older  persons  to  trade  their  existing  housing  for  homes  more  suited 
to  their  needs.  Rental  housing  for  the  elderly,  built  by  nonprofit  organizations, 
is  eligible  for  FHA  mortgage  insurance.  To  assure  that  mortgage  funds  would  be 
more  readily  available,  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  was  authorized 
by  the  President  to  set  aside  f?20  million  in  special  assistance  funds  to  pur- 
chase mortgages  on  housing  for  the  aged,  insured  by  FHA  under  sections  203  and 
207  as  amended  by  the  Housing  Act  of  19^6. 

Under  section  207,  there  were  projects  in  21  states  in  active  status  as 
of  June  30,  1959.  These  projects  involved  mortgage  financing  of  $$0,930,600. 
In  Florida  there  was  the  Presbyterian  Home  in  Bradenton  involving  a  mortgage 
of  $1,087,700  and  Douglas  Gardens  (Jewish  home  for  the  aged)  in  Miami,  with  a 
mortgage  of  $1*00,000,000.  Additional  projects  were  under  consideration  in  other 
parts  of  the  state.  Under  the  Public  Housing  Administration  program  as  of  June 
30,  19$9j  a  number  of  low-rent  units  allocated  for  the  use  of  the  elderly  were 
under  development.  These  involved  170  projects  in  30  states  and  territories, 
m  Florida  one  project  was  under  development  at  DeFuniak  Springs.  It  will  pro- 
vide 12  housing  units  for  use  by  elderly  residents. 
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Adequate  Community  Services  Must  Accompany  Housing 

If  the  older  population  is  to  be  adequately  housed,  consideration  must  be 
given  not  only  to  the  housing  responsive  to  immediate  needs  but  to  the  whole 
range  of  community  services  that  are  required  to  meet  the  changing  needs  of  the 
older  population.  It  should  be  clear  that  great  harm  can  be  wrought  if  housing 
for  older  people  is  built  in  areas  that  do  not  have  an  adequate  supply  of  rec- 
reational facilities,  medical  services,  nursing  services,  hospitals,  and  various 
types  of  institutional  care  facilities.  Much  that  is  taking  place  in  the  field 
of  housing  will  lead  to  more  effective  housing  for  older  people  in  the  future, 
but  there  are  many  problems  that  require  attention.  One  of  these  is  the  need 
to  bring  the  cost  of  housing  within  the  reach  of  the  majority  of  the  older  popu- 
lation. Related  to  this  is  the  question  of  how  we  can  bring  financial  resources 
into  this  field.  If  housing  the  older  population  is  to  center  in  the  community, 
then  one  of  the  biggest  problems  is  to  stimulate  and  foster  community  support. 
If  we  want  the  older  people  to  live  independently  as  long  as  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  do  so,  then  one  of  the  challenging  problems  confronting  us  is  to  develop 
the  whole  array  of  community  services  that  are  required  as  a  complement  to  the 
provision  of  homes  for  independent  living. 
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Table  90.— HEAD  OF  HOUSEHOLD,  AGED  65  AND  OVER,  BY  SEX,  FOR  OPER- 
AND RENTER-OCCUPIED  DWELLING  UNITS  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES:     1°50 


Subject 

Total 

Man  Head, 
Wife  Present, 
No  Non- 
relatives 

Other 

Man 

Head 

Woman 
Head 

Owner -occupied  units 

3,528,380 

1,788,020 

592,370 

1,11*7,990 

Type  of  Structure 
1  dwelling  unit,  detached 
All  other  dwelling  units 

2,720,780 
807,600 

l,l|2Ufl0O 

363,530 

1*58,890 
133,U80 

837,UOO 
310,590 

Number  of  Rooms 

1  room 

2  rooms 

3  or  h  rooms 

5  rooms  or  more 
Not  reported 

U7,3lO 

103,21*0 

827,385 

2,500,370 

50,01*5 

8,780 

30,195 

l*ll*,650 

l,31i*,295 

20,100 

26,935 

3U,U20 

123,i|20 

395,035 

12,560 

11,625 

38,625 

289,315 

791, QUO 

17,385 

Renter-occupied  units 

1,926,925 

71*9,135 

39l*,l*5o 

783, 3U0 

Type  of  Structure 
1  dwelling  unit,  detached 
All  other  dwelling  units 

61*3,395 
1,283,530 

272, 1*55 
1*76,680 

155,530 
238,920 

215,1*10 
567,930 

Number  of  Rooms 

1  room 

2  rooms 

3  or  ii  rooms 

5  rooms  or  more 
Not  reported 

162,725 
312,200 
81*0,200 
575,030 
36,770 

15,285 

75,005 

362,015 

281,535 

12,295 

81,305 
77,1*80 
126,970 
97,910 
10,785 

66,135 
159,715 
351,215 
192,585 

13,690 

Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  th< 

3  Census. 

■ 
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Table  %-- HOUSEHOLD  SIZE  OF  PERSONS  AGED  65  AND  OVER  WHO  MAINTAINED 
THEIR  OWN  QUARTERS  IN  NONFARM  AREAS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES:     1950 


W 


Subject 


Total 


Men 


omen 


One-person  families  1,U05,000 

Two-person  families,  with  head 

aged  65  or  over 2,1+02,000 


1*20,000 


985,000 


Source;  Housing  the  Aging,  ed.  Donahue,  Wilma  (University  of  Michigan  Press, 
Ann  Arbor,  195U7T" 


Table  92. --NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES  WITH  SPECIFIED  NUMEER  OF  FERSONS  AGED  65  AND  OVER 
BY  MARITAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX  OF  HEAD,   IN  CONTINENTAL  UNITED  STATES:     APRIL,  1952 


Number  (in 

thousands ) 

Per  cent  distribution 

Other 

Other 

Number  and  Type 

Hus- 

fami- 

Fami- 

Hus- 

fami- 

Fami- 

of Members 

band- 

lies 

lies 

band- 

lies 

lies 

65  and  Over 

All 

wife 

with 

with  a 

All 

wife 

with 

with  a 

fami- 

fami- 

a man 

woman 

fami- 

fami- 

a man 

woman 

lies 

lies 

head 

head 

lies 

lies 

head 

head 

All  families 

h0,hb2 

35,196 

1,216 

U,030 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

No  member  65  years 

old  and  over 

33,500 

30,101 

62U 

2,772 

82.8 

85.5 

51.3 

68.8 

1  member  65  years 

old  and  over 

h,5ol* 

2,900 

512 

1,092 

11.1 

8.2 

U2.1 

27.1 

Head 

2,772 

1,690 

290 

7BU 

~^9 

TT7B" 

2378 

193 

Wife 

150 

i5o 

... 

o.U 

o.U 

... 

... 

Other  member 

1,582 

1,052 

222 

308 

3.9 

3.0 

18.3 

7.6 

2  members  65  years 

old  and  over 

2,36U 

2,150 

72 

11*2 

5.8 

6.1 

5.9 

3.5 

Head  and  wife 

2,00ii 

2,00U 

— 

— 

TZ 

T7I 

Head  and  other 

member 

21*2 

66 

U8 

128 

0.6 

0.2 

3.9 

3.2 

Wife  and  other 

member 

6 

6 

... 

_-. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Other  members 

112 

Ih 

2U 

Hi 

0.3 

0.2 

2.0 

0.3 

3  members  or  more  65 

years  old  and  over 

7U 

I|2 

8 

2U 

0.2 

0.1 

0.7 

0.6 

Head,  wife,  and 

"""^ 

wm^mm 

other  members 

Uo 

J4O 

... 

... 

0.1 

0.1 

... 

... 

Head  and  other 

members 

30 

8 

22 

0.1 

0.7 

0.5 

Wife  and  other 

members 

... 

... 

— 

MWi  — 

— 

... 

... 

... 

Other  members 

h 

2 

2 

—  —  — 

— 

— 

— 

Source:  U.  G.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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Table  93.— LIVING  ARRANGEMENTS  OF  PERSONS  AGED  65  AND  OVER,  BY  PERCENTAGE 
DISTRIBUTION  ACCORDING  TO  AGE  AND  SEC,  IN  CONTINENTAL  UNITED  STATES:  1950 


Living  Arrangement 

65  to  7U 

75  and  over 

Total  ! 

Men     | 

Women  | 

Total  | 

Men 

Women 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Living  in  households 

95.3 

9U.5" 

96.0 

92.1 

92.1 

92.1 

Own  households 

71.8 

80.2 

69.5 

56V3 

65.7 

ue.6 

Married  and  living  with 

spouse 

51.1 

6U.5 

38.9 

28.3 

UU.7 

1U.8 

Living  with  relatives 

other  than  spouse 

10.0 

6,2 

13.3 

11.8 

8.8 

1U.U 

Living  alone  or  with 

nonrelatives 

13.7 

9.5 

17  .U 

16.2 

12.2 

19.  U 

Not  in  own  households 

20.7 

lU.2 

26  .U 

35.8 

26.  U 

U3.3 

Living  with  relatives 

163 

9.9 

TTJx 

"31.3 

21.7 

39.0 

Living  with  nonrelatives 

U.2 

U.3 

U.o 

k.$ 

U.7 

U.3 

Living  in  quasi-households 

U.7 

5.5 

U.o 

7.9 

7.9 

7.9 

In  institutions 

2n 

TZ 

T3 

F3 

fco 

578 

Other  quasi-households 

2.6 

3.3 

2.1 

2.6 

3.1 

2.1 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

In  families  (1  or  more 

relatives  present 

78.  U 

81.6 

75.6 

72.2 

76.1 

68.9 

Not  in  families  (no 

relatives  present) 

21.6 

18  .U 

2U.U 

27.8 

23.9 

31.1 

Source:  U.  S,  Bureau  of -the  Census. 

Table  9U.--LIVING  ARRANGEMENTS  OF  PERSONS  AGED  65  YEARS  AND 
OVER,  BY  SEX,  IN  FLORIDA:  1950 


Total 

Men 

Women 

Living  Arrangement 

Number 

Per  cent 

Number (Per  cent 

Number  |  Per  cent 

Total 

236,175 

100.0 

1111,885 

100.0 

121,290     100.0 

In  households 

225,505 

95.5 

109,125 

95.0 

116,380        96.0 

Heads  of  household  with 

spouse  present 

73,7UO 

31.2 

73,7U0 

6U.2 

— 

Head  of  household  with 

spouse  absent 

58,320 

2U.7 

17,915 

15.6 

Uo,Uo5       33.3 

Not  head  of  household 

93,UU5 

39.6 

17,170 

15.2 

75,975       62.7 

In  hotels,  institutions, 

labor  camps,  etc. 

10,670 

U.5 

5,760 

5.0 

1,910         U.O 

Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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Table  9$*—- Family  Size,  Full-Time  Earners,  Gross  Rent  and  Gross 
Owner-Occupied  Housing  Cost  as  a  Per  Cent  of  Money  Income  After 
Taxes,  by  Age  of  Head,  for  United  States  Urban  Population:  1950 


Averag 
jper 

;e  number 
family 

Per 

cent  of  income1 

Gross 
rent 

Gross 

Age  of  head 

Full-time 

housing  cost 

Persons 

earners 

tenant-occupied 

owner-occupied 

Under  25  years 

2.5 

0.8 

15.8 

13.8 

25  to  35  years 

3.3 

.9 

15.2 

lU.l 

35  to  h$  years 

3.6 

1.0 

UuO 

lU.O 

h$  to  55  years 

3.1 

1.0 

lk.k 

12.9 

SS  to  65  years 

2.6 

.9 

16  .U 

13.7 

65  to  75  years 

2.1 

.5 

20.1* 

16.8 

75  years  and  over 

1.9 

.3 

2l*.2 

21.0 

■^Calculated  by  the  Statistical  Reports  and  Development  Branch,  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency. 

Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  cooperation  with  the  Wharton  School 
of  Finance  and  Commerce. 
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CHAPTER  ELEVEN 
NURSING  HOMES  AND  HOMES  FOR  THE  AGED 

The  report  of  the  Citizens  Medical  Committee  on  Health  provides  us  with 

the  findings  of  a  detailed  study  of  nursing  homes  in  Florida.  Significant 

facts  from  the  study  that  warrant  first  attention  are  some  of  the  concluding 

observations  set  forth  in  the  report: 

From  these  data  it  is  evident  that  the  nursing  homes  in  Florida  are  pre- 
dominantly custodial  institutions,  giving  in  the  main  minimum  care  to  those 
with  physical  and  mental  disabilities  of  the  aged  and  to  those  who  are  without 
home,  family  or  relatives  who  would  or  could  provide  the  care  needed.  Accept- 
ing the  opinion  commonly  expressed  that  it  requires  at  least  $1J>0  per  month  to 
provide  reasonable  care  in  an  acceptable  environment,  then  more  than  one-half 
of  the  patients  cannot  be  provided  suitable  care  for  economic  reasons.  This 
appears  to  be  the  dominant  problem  in  the  improvement  of  nursing  home  facilities 
and  care* 

It  is  evident  also  that  there  is  great  need  for  restorative  services.  These 
patients  insofar  as  possible  should  have  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  care 
for  themselves  and  to  enjoy  association  with  their  fellows.  Most  current  pro- 
grams are  designed  to  minister  to  the  minimum  needs  of  the  individual  in  the 
most  economical  manner.  Some  patients  even  are  being  kept  in  bed  because  they 
may  be  cared  for  with  less  trouble  and  at  less  cost  in  this  way.  Future  plan- 
ning must  give  attention  to  the  development  of  restorative  and  rehabilitative 
services  and  to  programs  of  activity  designed  to  bring  some  measure  of  happiness 
and  satisfaction  to  the  later  years  of  these  patients.  "Friendly  visitors"  could 
contribute  effectively  here. 

According  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  provided  these  data,  about  one-third 
of  those  now  in  these  institutions  could  be  cared  for  elsewhere.  Part-time  home 
nursing  would  be  needed  by  some  and  housekeepers  and  other  services  would  aid 
others.  Adequate  nursing  homes  are  essential  institutions  but  more  attention 
appears  needed  to  the  development  of  community  resources  which  would  provide 
better  noninstitutional  care  for  all  needy  "senior  citizens." 

The  United  States  Senate's  Subcommittee  on  Problems  of  the  Aged  and  Aging 

concludes,  on  the  basis  of  its  investigations,  that  the  critical  problem  of 

the  convalescent  and  chronically  sick  aged  in  the  United  States  is  the  lack  of 

medical  care  and  restorative  services  in  nursing  homes.  This  committee  made, 

among  others,  the  following  important  observations: 

1.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  patients  in  nursing  homes  can  be  largely  rehabil- 
itated. 

Note:  This  chapter  incorporates  the  main  findings  of  the  Citizens  Medical 
Committee  on  Health,  resulting  from  its  survey  of  nursing  homes  in  Florida. 
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2.  Nursing  personnel  in  most  nursing  homes  lack  proper  training  and  super- 
vision. 

3.  Routine  care  includes  little  recreational  activity,  few  physician  visits, 
and  no  restorative  services, 

kt   Present  payments  for  patients  under  old-age  assistance  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  cost  of  registered  nursing  service,  routine  medical  care, 
rehabilitation,  and  recreational  activity. 

It  was  also  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  the  supervision  of  nursing 
homes  is  primarily  a  state  and  local  responsibility. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  the  findings  from  the  nationwide  inves- 
tigation of  nursing  homes  accords  largely  with  the  findings  of  the  Citizens 
Medical  Committee  on  Health  here  in  Florida.  Some  of  the  important  highlights, 
as  extracted  from  that  report,  are  given  in  the  next  section. 


Some  Highlights  of  the  Report  on  Nursing  Homes  bv 
the  Citizens  Medical  Committee  on  Health 


Nursing  homes  became  the  licensing  responsibility  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health  in  1955.  As  a  result  of  periodic  surveys  since  that  time,  there  have 
been  improvements  in  fire  prevention,  physical  facilities,  and  the  staffs  of 
nursing  homes.  These  improvements  have  resulted  from  the  closing  of  the  less 
satisfactory  homes  and  the  improvement  of  those  continuing  in  operation.  The 
latter  has  been  accomplished  through  educational  and  other  activities  designed 
to  encourage  self -improvement. 

Scope  of  survey. — The  survey  of  nursing  homes  by  the  Citizens  Medical 
Committee  on  Health  was  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  the  county  health  de- 
partments. The  requested  data  were  provided  by  330  of  the  3hh  nursing  homes 
in  Florida.  It  was  found  that  273  were  privately  owned,  38  were  nonprofit, 
including  church-related  homes,  and  19  were  city  and  county  institutions.  These 
homes  had  a  total  of  8,508  beds  available  and  there  were  6,567  patients  cur- 
rently in  residence.  Data  were  provided  on  6,298  of  these. 
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Location  and  size  of  homes .--Table  98  shows  the  number  of  homes  in  the 
various  counties  of  Florida,  their  bed  capacity,  and  the  number  of  beds  avail- 
able to  white  and  nonwhite  patients.  These  data  reveal  that  nursing  homes  are 
located  in  only  36  counties  and  the  majority  of  these  are  in  the  nine  largest 
counties.  Few  homes  are  located  in  the  northwestern  counties  of  the  state. 
There  is  a  wide  range  in  the  size  of  the  homes.  Nine  of  them  have  more  than 
100  beds,  while  56  have  less  than  10  beds. 

Characteristics  of  patients . —The  average  age  of  patients  in  nursing  homes 
in  Florida  is  79.  Approximately  two-thirds  are  over  75  years  of  age  and  one- 
fourth  are  over  85.  Among  white  patients,  62  per  cent  are  females.  Ninety  per 
cent  of  the  patients  stated  their  religious  preference:  7li  per  cent  were 
Protestants,  11  per  cent  Catholic,  and  5  per  cent  Jewish.  According  to  the  in- 
formation provided,  1*2.7  per  cent  of  the  patients  had  evidence  of  advanced 
senilityj  lit. 8  per  cent  had  paralysis  presumably  related  to  cardiovascular  acci- 
dents j  and  7  per  cent  had  heart  disease.  It  was  reported  that  only  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  the  patients  were  mentally  clear,  one-fourth  were  completely 
confused,  and  the  remaining  were  sometimes  confused.  It  was  also  reported  that 
only  about  one-fourth  of  the  patients  could  retain  responsibility  for  their  own 
business  affairs.  Less  than  one-half  of  the  patients  were  able  to  walk  alone, 
less  than  one-fourth  could  walk  with  assistance,  and  more  than  one-fourth  could 
not  walk  at  all.  Thirteen  per  cent  were  completely  bedfast  and  31  per  cent 
were  partially  bedfast. 

Medical  care  and  costs.— There  was  great  variation  in  the  amount  of  medi- 
cal attention  received  by  patients.  Eight  per  cent  had  not  been  seen  by  a 
physician  in  the  preceding  year  and  11  per  cent  had  been  seen  only  once.  On  the 
other  hand,  36  per  cent  received  medical  attention  once  a  week  or  more  and  15 
per  cent  from  one  to  three  times  a  month.  The  cost  of  the  physician's  services 
were  provided  by  the  patient  or  the  family  in  more  than  one-half  of  the  cases, 
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[and  in  others  this  was  provided  by  the  nursing  home,  by  welfare  agencies, 
through  public  hospitals,  or  was  given  by  the  physician  without  cost.  Accord- 
ing to  the  report,  two-thirds  of  the  patients  regularly  required  medication 
other  than  aspirin,  laxative,  etc.  Information  en  the  cost  of  medication  per 
month  was  provided  by  2,960  patients.  This  cost  varied  widely  but  the  average 
was  $15  per  month.  In  107  of  the  reported  cases,  the  average  cost  per  month 
was  0U5  or  more.  It  was  reported  that  approximately  one-third  of  all  patients 
in  nursing  homes  did  not  need  the  special  care  such  homes  provided.  Patients 
admitted  to  nursing  homes  in  general  remain  for  prolonged  periods.  At  the 
time  of  the  survey,  those  in  the  homes  had  been  in  the  same  nursing  home  for 
an  average  of  almost  two  years,  and  30  per  cent  for  two  or  more  years. 

Almost  UO  per  cent  of  the  patients  were  the  recipients  of  aid  from  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  and  23  per  cent  received  aid  through  city 
or  county  agencies.  Private  resources  contributed  in  some  degree  to  the  sup- 
port of  58  per  cent  of  the  patients  and  13  per  cent  were  utilizing  Social 
Security  funds.  Cash  payments  from  insurance  were  being  received  by  only  one- 
half  of  1  per  cent  of  all  patients.  The  charge  for  care  varied  greatly.  For 
1x9$  patients  it  was  less  than  $70  per  month,  while  for  253  patients  it  was 
over  $300  per  month.  The  median  charge  was  f?123  and  in  approximately  one-third 
of  the  homes  the  charge  was  \Jithin  the  range  of  $100  to  f">llt9  a  month. 

Type  and  size  of  staff. — The  nursing  care  was  provided  by  257  full-time 
and  61  part-time  registered  nurses,  and  505  full-time  and  6U  part-time  licensed 
practical  nurses.  There  was  an  average  of  1  registered  nurse  for  each  23  pa- 
tients and  1  licensed  practical  nurse  for  each  12  patients.  Other  attendants 
numbered  UlO  full-time  and  122  part-time.  Including  other  staff  members,  the 
total  staff  complement  of  the  nursing  homes  with  6,567  patients  numbered  2,36U 
full-time  and  hhk  part-time  employees.  The  operators  of  the  homes  in  32  per 
cent  of  the  cases  were  licensed  practical  nurses,  in  23.3  per  cent  of  the  cases 
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were  registered  nurses,  and  in  1.8  per  cent  of  the  cases  the  homes  were  under 
the  direction  of  a  physician.   The  remainder  of  the  homes  were  operated  by 
those  without  medical  training  but  usually  with  some  practical  experience  in 
nursing  homes. 

Cost  of  Nursing  Home  Care 

There  is  an  evident  lack  of  information  on  the  cost  of  operating  nursing 
homes  and  of  providing  nursing  home  care.  This  results  from  the  variation  in 
the  types  of  care  furnished  by  nursing  homes,  the  lack  of  basic  information, 
and  the  noncomparability  of  accounting  records  in  proprietary  institutions. 
Such  information  is  of  initial  importance  to  the  establishment  of  meaningful 
standards  of  care  for  nursing  homes,  and  to  the  provision  of  care  at  a  cost 
that  can  be  met  by  those  who  need  it. 

Full-Care  Homes  and  Communities  in  Florida 

A  report  on  a  questionnaire  survey  of  retirement  villages  and  certain  other 

types  of  retirement  arrangements  by  Irving  L,  Webber  and  Carter  C.  Osterbind 

in  1958  contains  the  following  information  about  fifteen  homes  from  which  replies 

were  received: 

The  fifteen  establishments  placed  in  this  category  exhibit  one  uniformity 
of  major  importance—they  are  not  operated  for  profit.  In  other  respects  they 
vary  widely  as  to  the  degree  to  which  they  provide  full  care  or  something  ap- 
proaching it  and  as  to  sponsorship,  size,  accommodations,  financial  arrangements 
with  residents,  eligibility  requirements,  personnel,  and  policies. 

Although  the  oldest  of  these  homes  was  established  as  early  as  1893,  more 
than  half  of  them  have  come  into  existence  since  the  second  world  war;  apparently 
this  recent  growth  in  numbers  represents  a  response  to  the  increase  of  population 
in  Florida  and  to  the  expanding  proportion  of  that  population  which  is  elderly. 
Church  organizations  sponsor  the  largest  number  of  these  homes,  and  nearly  as 
many  are  operated  under  fraternal  auspices.  The  institutional  populations  vary 
in  size  from  6  to  33>0  residents^  8  homes  have  less  than  50  residents,  11  less 
than  100,  and  only  2  have  200  or  more.  In  general,  women  greatly  outnumber  men; 

Note;  The  information  on  full-care  homes  is  from  a  mimeographed  paper  by 
Irving  L.  Webber  and  Carter  C.  Osterbind  entitled  "A  Preliminary  Listing  of  Re- 
tirement Villages  and  Certain  Other  Retirement  Living  Arrangements  in  Florida." 
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lowever,  one  home  (the  Carpenters')  has  only  male  residents,  and  another  (Moose- 
|haven)  has  more  than  twice  as  many  male  as  female  residents.  Most  of  these  re- 
' tired  people  live  in  rooms  rather  than  in  separate  dwellings  or  apartments* 

Although  all  but  one  of  the  homes  serve  meals,  provision  of  complete  medi- 
cal and  nursing  care  is  not  nearly  so  common.  About  one-fourth  of  the  establish- 
ments do  not  assume  responsibility  for  medical  carej  and  nearly  half  have  no 
nursing  personnel.  In  view  of  this  situation  it  is  necessary  to  revise  some- 
what the  prevalent  impression  that  institutions  of  the  kind  considered  here 
relieve  their  residents  of  all  concern  for  health  care  for  the  remainder  of 
their  lives. 

Two-thirds  of  the  homes  reported  that  those  who  enter  are  assured  "complete 
lifetime  care,"  in  the  terms  of  the  questionnaire  item,  while  seven  indicated 
that  lifetime  right  of  residence  is  granted.  This  latter  "right"  is  subject  in 
many  cases  to  an  adverse  decision  on  the  part  of  the  governing  board,  a  hedge 
which  apparently  has  been  adopted  to  prevent  disruption  of  operations  if  a  mem- 
ber becomes  very  difficult  to  manage  or,  indeed,  unmanageable.  Six  establish- 
ments enter  into  monthly  contracts  for  payment  of  maintenance  charges* 

Two  factors  which  play  an  important  part  in  establishing  eligibility  for 
admission  to  these  homes  are  membership  in  the  sponsoring  organization  and 
age,  65  being  the  minimum  most  often  stipulated.  In  a  less  restrictive  sense, 
need  is  also  a  factor;  that  is,  the  governing  boards  of  some  institutions  feel 
that  the  doors  should  be  opened  only  to  persons  who  need  to  be  admitted  because 
they  cannot  function  satisfactorily  in  the  community  and  yet  are  in  relatively 
good  physical  and  mental  health. 

In  about  a  third  of  the  homes  some  residents  are  employed  in  various  capa- 
cities which  contribute  to  operation  of  the  establishment.  Despite  incomplete 
information  on  this  matter,  it  seems  clear  that  the  range  is  from  a  number  of 
homes  in  which  residents  have  no  chances  at  all  for  productive  work  to  a  few 
such  as  Moosehaven  in  which  a  work  program  is  an  integral  part  of  a  fairly  com- 
prehensive program  of  social,  recreational,  and  vocational  activities. 

Taking  into  account  both  the  data  elicited  by  the  questionnaires  and  sup- 
plementary information  obtained  from  other  sources,  we  may  properly  emphasize 
the  variability  which  prevails  among  the  establishments  brought  together  in 
the  category  full -care  homes  and  communities.  They  differ  decidedly  as  to  char- 
acteristics of  the  populations  housed  (with  respect  to  religion,  socioeconomic 
status,  education,  and  vocational  background,  at  least),  as  to  the  kinds  of 
needs  which  are  met,  and  as  to  physical,  social,  and  financial  arrangements. 
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Table  96.— INSTITUTIONAL  POPULATION  AGED  65  YEARS  AND  OVER 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES:  1950 


Per  Cent 
Distri- 
bution 


Type  of 
Institution 


Number 


Total  population,  65  and  over 

In  institutions 
Not  in  institutions 

Total  persons  aged  65  and  over 
in  institutions 

Homes  for  the  aged 
Public 
Federal -State 
Local 
Private 
Voluntary 

Proprietary  (Including  nur- 
sing homes) 

Mental  hospitals 
Federal 
State-local 
Private 

Chronic  hospitals 
Tuberculosis  hospitals 
Correctional  institutions 
Homes  and  schools  for  mentally  han- 
dicapped 
Other 


12,256,850 

385,119 
11,871,U31 


385,U19 

217,536 

lh,2l8 

^6,206 

157,112 

65,20U 

91,908 

Hq,3U6 

131,822 
6,850 

8,857 
6,592 

5,  mo 

U,18U 
1,76k 


100.0$ 

3.1 
96.9 


100.0 

56  .U 
157? 
3.7 
12.0 
1*0.7 
16.9 

23^8 

36.7 

.7 

3U.2 

1.8 

2.3 
1.7 
1.3 

1.1 
.5 


Source:  U.  S>  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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Table  97.—  INSTITUTIONAL  POPULATION  AGED  65  YEARS  AND  OVER 

IN  FLORIDA:  1950 


Type  of 
Institution 


— Total 
Population 


Aged  65  and  Over 


Total 


White  I  Nonwhite 


Total  population 

In  institutions 
Not  in  institutions 


2,771,305   237, U7U   203, 5U0   33,93U 

22,870     U,095     3,632     1*63 
2,7it8,U35   233,379   199,908   33,U71 


Total  institutional  population    *22,870    *ii,095    *3,632    *U63 

Correctional  institutions 

Federal  prisons  and  reforma- 
tories 
State  prisons  and  reformatories 
Local  jails  and  workhouses 

Mental  hospitals 
Federal  hospitals 
State,  county,  city  hospitals 
Private  hospitals 

Tuberculosis  hospitals 
Federal  hospitals 
State,  county,  city  hospitals 

Homes  for  aged  and  dependent 
Federal  and  state 
County  and  city 
Private  nonprofit  homes 
Other  homes 

Homes  and  schools  for  mentally 
handicapped 
Private  homes  and  schools 


U86 

bs           U,673 

2,9l46 

5 
hi 

66 

1 
29 
hh 

h 
18 

22 

38 

6,565 

88 

13 

1,108 

25 

13 

856 

25 

252 

|M 

23 
1,136 

2 
155 

2 

123 

32 

76U 

1*18 

875 
1,816 

22U 

188 
792 

i,Ui5 

22U 

15U 

765 

1,371 

31 

27 

7U 

36 

2U 

2U 

mm 

^Details  do  not  add  to  these  totals  because  not  included  are  the  types  of  in- 
stitutions whose  inmates,  with  one  exception,  are  under  65  years  of  age. 

Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census . 
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Table   98.  —NURSING  HOME   FACILITIES  IN  FLORIDA 


Number 

Nximber 

homes  with 

of  beds 

3 

County- 

Homes 

Bed 
capacity 

facilities 

for 

available 

for 

Non- 

Both 

1 

Non- 

White 

white 

races 

White 

white 

Florida 

330 

8,508 

286 

38 

6 

7,697 

811 

Alachua 

3 

62 

1 

2 

0 

38 

21* 

Bay- 

h 

73 

tl 

0 

0 

73 

0 

Bradford 

1 

15 

1 

0 

0 

15 

0 

Brevard 

6 

108 

6 

0 

0 

108 

0 

Broward 

17 

38U 

16 

1 

0 

380 

It 

Columbia 

1 

11 

1 

0 

0 

11 

0 

Dade 

53 

2,131 

U8 

5 

0 

2,026 

105 

Duval 

39 

836 

31 

8 

0 

682 

15U 

Escambia 

7 

89 

7 

0 

0 

89 

0 

Hardee 

1 

26 

1 

0 

0 

26 

0 

Hemando 

3 

32 

3 

0 

0 

32 

0 

Highlands 

3 

52 

2 

1 

0 

ko 

12 

Hillsborough 

2U 

770 

20 

3 

1 

676 

9k 

Indian  River 

2 

1*9 

2 

0 

0 

1*9 

0 

Jefferson 

1 

15 

1 

0 

0 

15 

0 

Lake 

7 

113 

7 

0 

0 

113 

0 

Lee 

h 

122 

3 

1 

0 

103 

19 

Leon 

2 

U5 

2 

0 

0 

U5 

0 

Levy 

1 

13 

1 

0 

0 

13 

0 

Manatee 

tl 

97 

3 

1 

0 

91 

6 

Marion 

2 

38 

2 

0 

0 

38 

0 

Monroe 

1 

19 

1 

0 

0 

19 

0 

Okeechobee 

1 

9 

1 

0 

0 

9 

0 

Orange 

lit 

397 

12 

1 

1 

355 

k2 

Osceola 

9 

135 

9 

0 

0 

135 

0 

Palm  Beach 

19 

U80 

16 

2 

1 

373 

107 

Pasco 

5 

86 

5 

0 

0 

86 

0 

Pinellas 

28 

8U1 

25 

2 

1 

792 

52 

Polk 

21 

396 

18 

3 

0 

353 

h3 

Putnam 

k 

76 

3 

1 

0 

53 

23 

St.  Johns 

5 

92 

ii 

1 

0 

78 

lit 

St.  Lucie 

h 

1>9 

3 

1 

0 

\6 

lit 

Sarasota 

7 

185 

7 

0 

0 

185 

0 

Seminole 

8 

161 

U 

3 

1 

115 

k6 

Sumter 

1 

2k 

1 

0 

0 

2k 

0 

Volusia 

18 

U6h 

15 

2 

1 

1*12 

52 

NOTE;  29  counties  with 

ao   nursing  homes. 

Source:  Report 

of  Citizens  Medical 

Committee  on  Health,  January  1959. 
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Table   99.--MEDICAL  DIAGNOSES  OF  NURSHE  HOME  PATIENTS  IN  FLORIDA 


Diagnoses 


Patients 


Per  cent 


Total  patients 
Senility- 
Paralysis  (excluding  paralysis  agitans) 
Heart  disease 
Fracture  of  hip 
Arthritis  and  rheumatism 
Circulatory  disease  (no  heart  involvement) 
Neoplasms 
Paralysis  agitans 
Diabetes 

Blindness,  total 
Fracture  (excluding  hip) 
Gastro-intestinal  diseases 
Psychoneurosis  and  other  behavior  disorders 
Psychoses  (personality  disintegration) 
Respiratory  diseases 
Genito -urinary  diseases 
Multiple  sclerosis 
Other  diagnosis 
Unknown        


6,298 

2,688 

93U 

252 

2l*2 

228 

222 

209 

137 

120 

110 

98 

91 

87 

70 

59 

Ul 

76 

187 


100.0 
1*2.7 
1U.8 
7.0 
li.O 
3.8 
3.6 
3.5 
3.3 
2.2 
1.9 
1.8 
1.6 
1.5 
l.U 
1.1 
0.9 
0.7 
1.2 
3.0 


Source;  Report  of  Citizens  Medical  Committee  on  Health,  January  1959. 


Table  3C0.—  SOURCES  OF  INCOME  PER  MONTH  OF  NURSING  HOMES  IN  FLORIDA 


Source  of 
funds 


Total 
Income  Rer  cent 


Total 

Patient  &  Family 

Social  Security 

Insurance 

Welfare — State 

Welfare — city 

or  county 
Other 


Private 
Income  Percent 


Nonprofit        I  City 
Income  Per  cenulncome 


County 
Per  cent 


265,957 

58,699 

1*1,328 

2,881* 

60,137 

9U,929 
7,980 


100.0 

22.1 

15.5 

1.1 

22.6 

35.7 
3.0 


12ii,705 
9,1*08 

29,761* 
2,516 

18,357 

58,992 
5,668 


100.0 

7.5 

23.9 

2.0 

1U.7 

1*7.3 
U.6 


79,930 

1*3,828 

7,35U 

302 

23,309 

3,763 
1,371* 


100.0 

5U.8 

9.2 

M 

29.2 

U.7 
1.7 


61,322 

5,U63 
1,210 

66 

18,U71 

32,17U 
938 


100.0 

8.9 

6.9 

.1 

30.1 

52.5 
1.5 


Source:  Report  of  Citizens  Medical  Committee  on  Health,  January  1959. 
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CHAPTER  TWELVE 
SOCIAL  SERVICES 

It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  public  assistance  and  general  as- 
sistance in  an  examination  of  the  welfare  programs  in  Florida.  Public  assistance 
is  a  program  using  both  state  and  federal  funds  in  an  attempt  to  guarantee  a 
minimum  standard  of  living  to  the  aged,  the  blind,  the  disabled  and  to  dependent 
children  by  a  system  of  direct  monetary  payments.  The  categories  of  public 
assistance  are  (l)  old-age  assistance,  which  is  available  to  needy  persons  who 
are  6$  years  of  age  or  older j  (2)  aid  to  the  blind,  which  is  available  to  needy 
blind  persons;  (3)  aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled,  which  is  avail- 
able to  needy  persons  who  are  permanently  and  totally  disabled  and  who  have  no 
parents,  spouse,  or  child  residing  in  the  state  who  are  able  to  provide  for 
them;  and  (h)   aid  to  dependent  children,  which  is  available  to  dependent  children 
living  with  parents  or  relatives.  These  programs  are  frequently  referred  to  as 
categorical  programs  because  they  are  available  only  to  those  who  are  eligible. 
All  of  the  categorical  programs  operate  on  the  theory  of  making  up  a  deficit 
in  the  needy  person's  income.  General  assistance  refers  to  miscellaneous  help 
given  by  counties  and  other  local  governmental  agencies  to  needy  persons  who  are 
not  eligible  for  public  assistance  or  who  do  not  receive  sufficient  funds  from 
public  assistance  to  maintain  a  minimum  standard  of  living.  At  the  time  it  was 
adopted  in  1885,  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Florida  in  Article  XIII,  Sec- 
tion 3j  read  as  follows: 

Counties  to  provide  for  benevolent  benefits .  The  respective  counties  of 
the  State  shall  provide  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law  for  those  of  the  in- 
habitants that,  by  reason  of  age,  infirmity  or  misfortune,  may  have  claims  upon 
the  aid  and  sympathy  of  society. 

flote:  This  chapter  is  based  mainly  on  material  from  a  research  report  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Welfare  of  the  Florida  Legislative  Council,  entitled  Florida's 
Welfare  Services .  The  part  of  that  report  dealing  with  public  assistance  was  pre- 
pared under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Martha  A.  Bass.  The  part  dealing  with  general 
assistance  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Donald  Nelson  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Robert 
T.  Lansdale* 
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This  has  set  the  pattern  of  responsibility  in  the  state.  General  Legislation 
Section  125.01,  Florida  Statutes  1957,  which  enumerates  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners,  contains  the  following  provision:  n(U) 
To  have  care  and  provide  for  the  poor  and  indigent  people  of  the  county."  There 
is  no  further  elaboration  of  this  provision  and  there  have  been  no  state  laws 
governing  the  administration  of  public  assistance  and  care  in  the  counties. 
Having  been  left  to  themselves,  the  counties  have  Varied  in  the  degree  to  which 
they  have  carried  out  the  legislative  mandate  to  take  care  of  their  poor  and 
needy  people. 

Public  Assistance 

Eligibility  requirements .—The  eligibility  requirements  in  Florida  compare 
favorably  to  those  in  other  states.  Florida  is  more  restrictive  than  most  states 
in  regard  to  citizenship  and  resident  requirements.  In  Florida  a  five  year 
resident  requirement  for  adult  recipients  and  a  one  year  residence  for  dependent 
children  are  as  strict  as  possible  under  the  federal  law.  There  is  little  varia- 
tion among  the  states  in  regard  to  age  limitations  for  categorical  assistance 
except  in  the  program  for  the  blind.  In  almost  half  the  states  there  is  a  mini- 
mum age  ranging  from  16  to  21  years.  The  aged  and  disabled  recipient  must  be 
either  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  a  resident  of  the  United  States  for  20 
years. 

Determination  of  need  and  aid  to  be  given.— As  noted  earlier,  the  cate- 
gorical assistance  is  designed  to  make  up  a  deficit  in  the  needy  person's  income. 
A  person's  or  a  family's  needs  for  living  on  a  minimum  level, according  to  costs 
specified  as  standard  allowances  in  an  approved  schedule,  are  totaled  up.  This 
is  designated  as  a  budget.  The  person's  or  family *s  income,  whether  from  work, 
gifts,  or  other  sources  is  subtracted  from  the  minimum  needs  represented  by  the 
budget,  The  remainder  is  the  deficit  of  needs  in  excess  of  income  which  is  subjec 
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to  categorical  assistance.  In  Florida  the  following  standard  allowances  are  pro- 
vided: 


Food 

Clothing 

Incidentals 

Total 


Adults  over 
12  years 
(0AA,AB,  and  AD) 

S2TOC • 

7.25 
7.00 


Personal  Needs 

Adults  over 
12  years 
(ADC) 

w&s — 


$li2.75 


6.00 
U.5Q 
039.00 


Child 
h  to  11 

years 

$22.00 
6.00 
3*00 

$31.00 


Infant 
to  3 
years 

5.oo 

1.00 

$23.00 


Household  Expenses 
Alone     (2)      (3) 


(U  or  5)  (6  or  more) 


Household  incidentals 
Cooking  fuel 
Heating  fuel 
Refrigeration 
Lights 

Total 


&2.00 
1.30 
1.50 
3.00 
2.00 


2.75 
1.70 
2.00 
3.00 
2.00 


£3.25 
1.70 
3.00 
3.00 
2.50 


03.75 
2.20 
ii.00 
3.00 
2.50 


0U.25 

2.60 

5.oo 
3.00 
3.00 


$9.80       0ii.U5       013.U5       015.U5       §17.85 


Shelter 


Rent  or  raortgage  payment  -  on  an  "as  paid"  basis  up  to  the  following  maximum: 


Families  of: 


(1  or  2) 

050.00 


^H^2 


(6,  7  or  8) 

$75.00 


Water  (minimum  rate  in  community) 

Garbage  or  sewage  disposal  service  (minimum  rate  in  community) 

Upkeep  and  repairs  on  the  home  (standard  05  monthly) 

Major  repairs  on  home  (as  paid) 

Home  insurance  (as  paid) 

Special  property  assessments  (as  paid) 

Household  furniture  and  equipment  (as  paid  under  certain  conditions) 

Insurance  premiums  on  household  furnishings  (as  paid) 


While  many  recipients  do  receive  the  maximum  grant,  the  amount  any  recipient 
can  receive  is  limited  by  his  calculated  need.  In  addition  to  the  basic  needs 
some  recipients  have  other  or  special  needs  which  may  be  included  in  the  budget. 
These  special  needs  are  additional  allowances  for  special  diets,  restaurant  meals, 
boarding  home  care,  housekeeping  services,  nursing  care,  prescribed  services, 
prosthetic  devices  and  medical  appliances.  A  monetary  value  has  been  set  by  the 
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State  Welfare  Board  for  each  of  the  special  needs.  The  allowances  for  special 
needs  are  as  follows: 


Boarding  Home  Care 


As  paid  to  the 
following 

monthly  maximum 
3100.00 


Housekeeping  Services 

a.  Adults  75.00 

b.  Adults  requiring  2U-hour 

a  day  care  125.00 

c.  Emergency  care  of 

children  125.00 

Nursing  Care 

a.  In  clients  home  150.00 

b.  In  nursing  or  convales- 
cent home  150.00 


Items  included  in  this 
special  care  cost 

All  items  except  clothing, 
personal  incidentals  and 
prescribed  medical  needs. 


Housekeeper's  fee  and  house- 
keeper's meals. 


Nursing  fee  and  nurse's 
meals • 

All  items  except  clothing, 
personal  incidentals  and 
prescribed  medical  needs. 


In  order  to  get  an  understanding  of  how  a  budget  may  be  calculated  and 
the  need  determined,  an  illustration  from  the  report  is  given  below: 


BUDGET 

For  Elderly  Couple 

Ages:  Husband  66,  Wife  60 


PERSONAL  NEEDS: 

Food  -  2  at  d)28.50 

$57.00 

Clothing  -  2  at  $7.25 

1U.50 

Incidentals  -  2  at  $7.00 

lil.OO 

HOUSEHOLD  EXPENSES: 

Incidentals 

2.75 

Cooking  fuel 

1.70 

Heating  fuel 

2.00 

Refrigeration 

3.00 

Lights 

2.00 

SHELTER: 

Mortgage  payment 

U5.00 

Water 

i.5o 

Garbage  collection 

.50 

SPECIAL  DIET: 

3.25 

TOTAL  "NEED" 

S1U7.20 

INCOME: 
§20.00  Monthly  rent  on  furnished 
room 
Less   5.00  Upkeep,  etc. 

5515.00  Net  income  from  room  rental 

50.00  OASDI  benefits 
$65. 00  Total  net  income 


TOTAL  "NEED"  $11*7.20 

Less  income  65.00 

Budget  deficit  f  02.20 

Amount  of  OAA  Grant  66.00 

UNMET  NEED  $  16.20 
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Sources  and  Distribution  of  Funds 

______   ■   i  ■  ■   i  ■  ■  — — •  — — ■ — — « — > 

In  1959  the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare  had  total  expenditures  of 
$78,696,693.    This  was  an  increase  of  approximately  &U,O00,000  over  the  preceding 
calendar  year.    Of  this  total  expenditure,  approximately  72  per  cent  was  from 
federal  funds  and  28  per  cent  from  state  funds.    Of  the  total  welfare  expendi- 
tures, approximately  $72,700,000,  or  92. h  per  cent,  were  in  the  form  of  assist- 
ance payments  to  recipients,  while  approximately  $5*997,000  consisted  of  admin- 
istrative costs  and  the  cost  of  welfare  services  rendered  to  the  recipients. 
The  expenditure  of  welfare  funds  in  1959  was  as  follows: 


Old  Age  Assistance 
Direct  payments 
Prescribed  medicines 
Hospital  care 

Aid  to  Dependent  Children 
Direct  payments 
Hospital  care 

Aid  to  the  Blind 
Direct  payments 
Prescribed  medicines 
Hospital  care 

Aid  to  the  Disabled 
Direct  payments 
Prescribed  medicines 
Hospital  care 

Other 
Child  welfare 
Commodity  distribution 
Other 

TOTAL  EXPENDITURES 


Assistance 
granted 

U2, 318,067 .00 

2,728,180.92 
56,150.56 

19,590, 81a.35 

19,573,088.00 

17,753.35 

1,796,732.72 

1,736,195.00 

57,612.56 

2,925.16 

5,837,82U.39 

5,U35, 875.00 

392,9Ul. 81 

9,007.58 

372,263.70 
372,263.70 


$72,700,060.61* 


Total 


expenditures 


21,660,  oUi.  83 


1,902,510.80 


6,178,873.37 


1,281,1*73.55 


$78,696,693.91 


There  were  Hi, 329  applications  received  for  old-age  assistance  during  the 
calendar  year  1959.  This  was  a  decrease  of  7.9  per  cent  below  the  15,558  re- 
ceived during  1958.  During  the  year,  H*,U28  applications  were  disposed  of 
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(8,339  approved  for  assistance  payments  and  6,089  rejected  or  otherwise  disposed 
of).    Applications  for  aid  to  the  blind  were  received  from  63U  individuals  in 
1959  •    During  the  year  the  staffs  determined  the  eligibility  and  disposed  of  661i 
applications  for  assistance  (291  were  approved  and  373  rejected  or  otherwise 
disposed  of).    There  were  7,l|6lj.  applications  for  aid  to  disabled  persons  during 
the  calendar  year.     The  staff  determined  the  eligibility  and  acted  upon  7,998 
applications  (3,169  were  approved  and  U,820  were  rejected  or  otherwise  disposed 
of). 

Public  Assistance  Case  Load 


The  public  assistance  case  load  in  Florida  showed  a  net  increase  of  1.58 
per  cent  during  the  calendar  year  1959*  Old-age  assistance  and  aid  to  the 
blind  showed  decreases  in  case  load, while  aid  to  dependent  children  and  aid  to 
the  disabled  showed  increases.  Old-age  assistance  showed  a  decline  of  125  cases, 
and  aid  to  the  blind  a  decline  of  6  cases.  The  aid  to  dependent  children  cases 
Increased  by  197  and  the  aid  to  the  disabled  cases  increased  by  l,6l5» 

Since  December,  19h0,  the  total  public  assistance  case  load  has  increased 
151  per  cent,  while  the  total  employed  staff  of  the  agency  has  increased  105  per 
cent.  The  changes  over  this  period  of  time  have  not  been  uniform.  From  the 
end  of  the  war  until  December,  1950,  the  case  load  and  the  staff  showed  steady 
increases,  but  the  case  load  was  more  rapid  than  the  increase  in  staff.  Between 
1950  and  1952,  because  of  the  lack  of  state  funds  and  consequent  political  re- 
strictions, both  the  case  load  and  the  staff  decreased  rapidly.  Since  1952 
the  case  load  has  shown  a  marked  increase,  while  the  staff  remained  approximately 
constant  until  1955.  Since  1955,  staff  has  been  added  at  a  slightly  higher  rate 
than  the  increase  in  case  load. 

Administration  of  the  Program 

The  Florida  Welfare  Program  is  administrated  by  the  Department  of  Public 
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Welfare  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Welfare  Board.  The  state  is  divided 
Into  12  districts  and  the  operations  in  these  are  locally  supervised  by  12  dis- 
trict welfare  boards.  The  State  Welfare  Board,  composed  of  7  members  appointed 
by  the  Governor  for  staggered  terms  of  four  years,  is  vested  with  supervisory, 
regulatory  and  policy-making  powers  and  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
administrating  or  promulgating  rules  for  the  administration  of  all  social 
welfare  and  relief  work  carried  on  in  the  state  by  use  of  state  or  federal  funds. 
The  district  welfare  boards,  also  appointed  by  the  Governor,  are  composed  of 
two  or  more  citizens  from  each  county  in  the  district.  Members  of  both  the  state 
and  district  boards  serve  without  compensation  except  for  necessary  expenses. 
The  district  welfare  boards  supervise  welfare  activities  at  the  district  level 
under  the  control,  and  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations,  of  the  State  Board. 
All  actions  by  the  district  board  involving  denial,  modification  or  cancellation 
of  an  award  of  assistance  may  be  appealed  to  the  State  Board  which  shall  give 
the  applicant  or  recipient  reasonable  notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a  fair  hear- 
ing. The  State  Board  employs  a  state  director  for  the  department  and  each  dis- 
trict board  with  the  approval  and  consent  of  the  State  Board.  He  is  authorized 
to  employ  a  district  director.  As  of  December,  1958,  there  were  170  professional 
staff  members  in  the  State  Welfare  Department. 

Characteristics  of  Recipients 

Of  those  receiving  old-age  assistance  in  June,  1958,  they  were  distributed 
by  age  as  follows:  21  per  cent  aged  65  through  69 j  53.5  per  cent  aged  70  through 
79;  23  per  cent  aged  80  through  89 j  and  2,5  per  cent  aged  90  or  over.  Of  the 
total  cases,  numbering  69,1|25,  35  per  cent  x*ere  Negro.  Among  the  recipients, 
23  per  cent  had  no  children,  16  per  cent  had  one  living  child,  13  per  cent  had 
two  living  children,  11  per  cent  three  living  children,  9  per  cent  four  living 
children,  and  27  per  cent  from  five  to  fourteen  children.  Forty-four  per  cent 
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of  the  cases  were  people  with  some  income.  The  average  income  per  case  was 
$37.32.  The  average  old-age  assistance  payment  per  case  was  §16.27.  In  I4.O  per 
cent  of  all  old-age  assistance  cases,  the  home  was  owned  by  the  recipient  or 
spouse.  A  summary  of  needs,  income,  deficit,  grant  and  unmet  needs  shows  the 
following : 


Needs 
Income 
Deficit* 
OAA  Grant 
Unmet  needs 

^According  to  survey 


Total 

$5,iFH7El3.83 

1,129,606.05 

U,059,206.00 

3,737,218.00 

321,958.00 


Average 
per  case 

TTOT 

16.27 

58.U7 

53.83 

h.6U 


Those  falling  under  the  aid  to  the  blind  program  include  many  who  are  55 
years  of  age  and  over.     Thus,  this  represents  an  important  source  of  help  to 
many  older  people.     A  summary  of  their  needs,  income,  deficit,  grant  and  unmet 
needs  reveals  the  following: 


Needs 
Income 
Deficit 
AB  Grant 
Unmet  need 


$192,5146.00 

25,095.68 

167,U50.76 

Ilt7, 280.00 

5  20,170.76 


§76.32 
-  9.95 
55737 
-58.37 
fXoo 


County  Welfare  Programs 


As  noted  earlier,  the  counties  provide  general  assistance.  This  refers  to 
miscellaneous  help  given  to  needy  persons  who  are  not  eligible  for  public  assist- 
ance. The  Florida  Statutes  contain  no  specifications  in  regard  to  persons  eli- 
gible for  assistance  by  the  counties.  There  are  no  provisions  pertaining  to  state 
and  local  residence,  citizenship,  resources,  income  or  employability.  It  is 
also  true  that  there  are  no  state  statutes  requiring  adults  to  support  their 
needy  parents.  Also,  there  is  no  general  statute  authorizing  the  county  to  file 
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liens  against  the  estate  of  recipients  of  public  aid  and  to  recover  from  the 
estates,  funds  which  have  been  spent  in  their  support.  A  number  of  the  counties 
have  by  special  act,  county  ordinance,  welfare  board  rule  or  administration 
practice,  set  up  eligibility  requirements.  A  survey  of  the  counties  has  re- 
vealed that  all  of  the  larger  counties  except  one  have  been  making  significant 
expenditures  for  services  and  welf-re  activities.  A  summary  of  these  expendi- 
tures, based  on  a  survey  of  the  counties  and  information  from  statistical  re- 
ports, is  provided  in  Table  101. 
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Table  101.— WELFARE  EXPENDITURES  OF  FLORIDA  COUNTIES 
BY  CERTAIN  CATEGORIES:  1957-58 


County 

Welfare 

T.B. 

Insanity 

Relief 

Administration 

hospital 

inquiries 

allowances 

Alachua 

* 

$  12,000 

$2,500 

ft   12,500 

Baker 

1,000 

100 

10,000 

Bay 

11,500 

2,500 

5,000 

Bradford 

3,280 

515 

8,1*08 

Brevard 

15,000 

1,500 

20,000 

Broward 

1*1*,  026 

23,898 

13,831 

181*,  U*l* 

Calhoun 

2,500 

5oo 

7,500 

Charlotte 

2,000 

600 

11,000 

Citrus 

l*5o 

500 

6,01*7 

Clay 

1*,000 

300 

1*,000 

Collier 

10,100 

3,100 

5oo 

20,997 

Columbia 

1,200 

1,366 

973 

8,867 

Dade 

305,561 

122,087 

21*,  820 

1,1*36,109 

De  Soto 

1,000 

1,000 

6,000 

Dixie 

1,920 

1,500 

50 

H*,  750 

Duval 

60,257 

75,000 

15,000 

303,116 

Escairibia 

18,000 

5,800 

1*00 

Flagler 

200 

5,500 

Franklin 

1,200 

2,500 

800 

1*,000 

Gadsden 

8,000 

1,200 

150 

Gilchrist 

900 

200 

1*,000 

Glades 

1,000 

100 

13,000 

Qulf 

3,200 

300 

5,ooo 

Hamilton 

3,200 

1*00 

5,coo 

Hardee 

1,000 

200 

2,000 

Hendry 

1,110 

31*3 

3,663 

Hernando 

1,000 

650 

163 

2,850 

Highlands 

3,900 

li,220 

600 

27,500 

Hillsborough 

171,015 

70,000 

18,000 

1*1*8,900 

Holmes 

800 

900 

3,000 

Indian  River 

3,600 

2,200 

1,500 

7,200 

Jackson 

8,500 

i,5oo 

3,750 

Jefferson 

1,500 

5oo 

6,200 

.  •  •continued 
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Table  101.— WELFARE  EXPENDITURES  OF  FLORIDA  COUNTIES 
BY  C2RTAIN  CATEGORIES:  1957-58 
(Continued) 


County 


Welfare 

Administration 


t.B. 
hospital 


Insanity 
inquiries 


Bsna 

allowances 


Lafayette 

Lake 

Lee 

Leon 

Levy 

Liberty 

Madison 

Manatee 

Marion 

Martin 

Monroe 

Nassau 

Okaloosa 

Okeechobee 

Orange 

Osceola 

Palm  Beach 

Pasco 

Pinellas 

Polk 

Putnam 

St.  Johns 

St.  Lucie 

Santa  Rosa 

Sarasota 

Seminole 

Sumter 

Suwannee 

Taylor 

Union 

Volusia 

Wakulla 

Walton 

Washington 

.  Total 


3,000 

36,150 

6U,630 

10,980 

7,500 

12,000 

7,050 

8,113 

10,000 

18,500 

3,000 

5,1*00 

5,000 

1,815 

115,609 

28,000 

21*7,983 

5,000 

273,200 

71,500 

11,891 

1,200 

32,000 

300 

9,170 

28,263 

5,li97 

2,000 

Hi, 100 

2,222 

160,6U0 

600 
15 

$3,802,889 

^^elliCT^o—12  SerVlcee'  ^  Research  Report  of  the  Select  Committee 


7,860 

12,000 

18,075 

6,500 

12,000 

1,200 

loo 

3,000 

2,000 

5,000 

1L,775 

6,lbh 

7,800 

10,000 

3,905 

2,500 

11,000 

U,ooo 

3,039 

5,000 

2,339 

5oo 

62,106 

27,106 

i,5oo 

2lt,310 

1*5,  ooo 

i,5oo 

6,500 

65,715 

32,600 

12,900 

35,000 

3,918 

8,836 

5,700 

8,000 

11,200 

5,000 

U,701 

3,586 

12,500 

500 

2,766 

3,500 

1,000 

1,933 

785 

Hi,  380 

29,520 

2,000 

600 

3,000 

1,31*1* 

$887.726 


$70l*,l*81* 


200 

3,5oo 

2,000 
3,000 

5oo 

100 
2,000 
8,967 
1,250 

5oo 

1,000 

236 

1,000 

200 

9,338 

600 

9,822 

1,000 

3,1*00 

6,500 

1,036 

600 

700 

600 

711 

1,200 

609 

1,500 

ii57 

79 

l*,2l*6 

325 
600 
511 

$166,389 
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